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THE ROMANCE OF THE 
SPANISH MAIN 


CHAPTER I 


THE BUCCANEERS—THEIR ORIGIN 
AND MODE OF LIVING 


Waar stirring pictures do not the words pirate, 
buccaneer, filibuster conjure up in the mind of the 
reader? Their ruthlessness and savagery are thrown 
into the shade by the bright halo of romance which 
surrounds their reckless daring. Although piracy has 
existed from time immemorial it was not known as 
such in the seas of the New World before 1630, ‘The 
word buccaneer is almost invariably associated with 
the word pirate. This, however, is doing the original 
possessor of the name an injustice. The word is 
derived from boucan, an Indian name given to a hut 
in which the flesh of cattle killed in hunting was cured 
or smoked. This meat in course of time became 
known as viande boucanée, and the hunters them- 
selves assumed or were given the name of buccaneers. 
So a term which afterwards possessed so terrible a 
significance for peaceful traders derived its origin 
from a very innocent occupation. 

The filibusters, or flibustiers, who sprang up 
almost contemporaneously with the buccaneers, were 
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sea-rovers who from one cause or another grew tired 
of hunting and forsook a peaceful means of living 
for one of greater excitement and adventure. 

In 1680 a party of French colonists found the 
island of Hispaniola almost deserted by the Spaniards, 
but thickly inhabited by wild cattle and hogs. These 
animals they hunted, and eventually established a 
trade with Dutch traders, exchanging the hides and 
tallow for ammunition, spirits, and the necessaries 
of life. il 

Shortly after the establishment of the French 
colonists on Hispaniola the flibustiers seized the 
neighbouring island of Tortuga, its safe harbour, 
natural defences, and its fertility lending themselves 
admirably to their requirements; French and 
English colonists cultivated the land round the 
harbour, trading vessels visited the island, and 
riches seized from Spanish vessels made the venture 
a profitable one. Eventually there sprang up four 
classes of society—the buccaneers, who gained their 
living by hunting; planters or tillers of the soil; 
flibustiers or sea-rovers; and a fourth class not 
yet mentioned, the engagés. These engagés were 
nominally apprentices brought from France by the 
trading vessels and bound to the planters for a term 
of three years. Their life was actually one of 
legalised slavery. 

The buccaneers, as we have said, gained their 
living by hunting the numerous wild cattle and pigs, 
curing their flesh and selling the hides and tallow to 
the traders who called periodically. Dr. Tertre, a 
missionary, describes their appearance as most filthy 
and repulsive ; they wore, according to him, short 
breeches reaching to the knee, a shirt belted at the 
waist, and leather sandals. Their habit of carrying 
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carcases home by thrusting their heads through a 
hole pierced in the flesh naturally did not add to 
their attractiveness. Esquemeling describes them as 
having bare feet, with a machete or long knife hang- 
ing from their waist, a leather, close-fitting cap on 
their head, a linen tunic and short drawers, and their 
hair and beard long and shaggy. They were armed 
with guns made expressly for them in France, which 
were known as “ buccaneering pieces,”’ and a bullet- 
pouch and powder-horn were slung on either side 
of them in calabashes ; they carried small mosquito 
nets at their waist, for during their expeditions they 
had to camp where nightfall found them. The 
buccaneers hunted in pairs, each being accompanied 
by his camerade as well as by his engagés. When 
they did have any habitation it was of a very tem- 
porary character in the vicinity of their hunting 
fields and designed merely to ward off the worst of 
bad weather, and to provide a storehouse for their 
hides until the next shipment. 

They generally hunted in companies of ten or 
twelve, and were accompanied by dogs trained for 
the purpose, of which one called a venteur led the 
chase. When each hunter had secured as many 
hides as he had contracted to provide, they were 
shipped to Tortuga, St. Domingo, or other ports, and 
after a period of debauch and gambling on the pro- 
ceeds he returned beggared to the wilds to provide 
fresh means for further revelry. Esquemeling says 
that the dogs used by the hunters were the descen- 
dants of those used by the Spaniards for hunting 
down the Indians, while the cattle, hogs, and horses 
were all sprung from the domestic animals originally 
brought from Spain. The dogs, however, increased so 
rapidly that in 1668 the governor of Tortuga, finding 
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that the game was decreasing, endeavoured to poison 
them off, but without any permanent success. The 
wild horses, which had greatly deteriorated owing to 
their wildness, went in droves of two or three hundred 
and were killed only for the sake of their skins. The 
cattle though wild do not seem to have been very 
fierce, unless wounded. The French colonists used 
to shoct them, but the Spaniards used a long spear 
with a crescent-like blade with which they ham- 
strung them. The hogs when attacked by dogs drew 
up in a hollow circle with the females and young in 
the centre, showing a formidable row of glistening 
tusks which the dogs were not anxious to attack. 

Owing to the quantity of game the hunters most 
improvidently killed off huge numbers, taking away 
only the best parts. On reaching the boucan the 
hides were stretched, pinned down with wooden pegs 
and rubbed with salt, after which the hunters sat 
down to a meal of boiled beef seasoned with lemon, 
citron, or pimento. Smoked or boucaned meat was 
used only on a voyage. 

To cure a pig, it was first flayed and all the bones 
taken out. It was then cut in long strips and placed 
on mats until the next day when it was smoked or 
boucaned. The boucan itself was a small hut covered 
with palm leaves, and having no chimney or windows. 
The strips of meat were placed on a wooden frame 
or barbecue, with a charcoal fire underneath, which 
was constantly fed with waste parts of the animal’s 
body. ‘Travellers have waxed eloquent over the 
excellence of the boucaned meat, which, however, 
was unfit for use six months after curing. 

The method of hunting adopted by the Spaniards 
differed from that of the other hunters, for they 
hunted on horseback, using a long spear with a 
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crescent-shaped head with which they hamstrung the 
cattle. After prostrating the animal they dismounted 
and stabbed it through the spine immediately be- 
hind the horns. The object of the other hunters 
was merely to kill as many animals as possible in 
the shortest time, but the Spaniards introduced an 
element of sport. These cattle were in ordinary cir- 
cumstances harmless enough, but when wounded 
became very fierce, and many stories are told of hair- 
breadth escapes or fatal encounters. 

The buccaneers were dainty feeders, and nature 
provided them bountifully with varied food; beef, 
turtle, deer, peccary, turkeys, and other kinds of 
animal food were to be had for the hunting, while 
rich fruits of all kinds grew round their huts and 
required only the labour of picking. 

There was a constant feud between the Spaniards 
of the island and the buccaneers, each seeking to 
surprise and put to death the other. On the savan- 
nahs the Spaniards were supreme, but in the woods 
the hunters held the upper band. At length the 
Spaniards tired of this unprofitable game and deter- 
mined to starve their foes out of the island. Orders 
came from Spain that all the wild cattle should be 
destroyed, especially those around the coast, and so 
kill the trade with the buccaneers and starve them 
out. The scheme succeeded, but hardly to the satis- 
faction of its originators, for the starved hunters 
turned from land to sea, and every creek was thronged 
with bands of pirates, or, as they termed themselves, 
“soldiers of fortune.’ Such was the evolution of 
the pirates of the Spanish Main. 

Although the hunter’s life was a hard one, that of 
the engagés was infinitely harder. Many of them 
were decoyed from comfortable homes in Europe 
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by the glittering promises of voluble agents, shipped 
off to the West Indies, and, as they thought, to El 
Dorado, and there bound as apprentices to some 
brutal buccaneer for a period of three years. He 
had to carry heavy loads of hides through pathless 
and thorny brakes under a tropical sun, feverish with 
thirst and aching from fatigue and blows, with the 
knowledge that only time or death could release 
him. At the end of three years he was released, his 
master gave him a musket, ammunition, and various 
other articles, and he ceased to be an engagé and 
became a buccaneer. If the lot of the buccaneer’s 
engagé was hard that of the planter’s was infinitely 
worse. Decoyed from home in the same manner 
they were bound to serve for seven years, which was 
sometimes prolonged to fifteen or twenty. The in- 
humanity of their masters frequently reduced them 
to idiocy and the hardships they endured were so 
great that they died fast. Esquemeling, who was 
himself an engagé, gives harrowing accounts of their 
sufferings. 

One of the Virginian slave-holders threw one of 
his slaves into a vat of boiling molasses and baked 
another in an oven. Esquemeling relates a story of 
‘““A certain planter who exercised such cruelty 
towards one of his servants as caused him to run 
away. Having absconded for some days in the woods 
he was at last taken and brought back to the wicked 
Pharaoh. No sooner had he got him but he com- 
manded him to be tied to a tree. Here he gave him 
so many lashes on his naked back as made his body 
run with an entire stream of blood; then to make 
the smart of his wounds the greater he anointed him 
with lemon-juice mixed with salt and pepper. In 
this miserable posture he left him tied to the tree 
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for twenty-four hours, which being past he began 
his punishment again, lashing him as before so cruelly 
that the miserable creature gave up the ghost, 
with these dying words: ‘I beseech the Almighty 
God, Creator of Heaven and Earth, that He permit 
the wicked spirit to make thee feel as many tortures 
before thy death as thou hast caused me to feel 
before mine.’ 

“A strange thing and worthy of astonishment 
and admiration, scarce three or four days were past 
after this horrible fact, when the Almighty Judge, 
who had heard the cries of that tormented wretch, 
suffered the evil one suddenly to possess this bar- 
barous and inhuman homicide, so that those cruel 
hands which had punished to death the innocent 
servant tore his flesh after a miserable manner till 
he lost the very shape of a man, not ceasing to 
howl and cry without any rest day or night. Thus 
he continued raving till he died.” 

The same brotherhood existed amongst the planters 
as amongst the hunters, they lived together and shared 
their goods in common. An agreement binding one 
bound both, and if one died the survivor inherited 
the dead man’s goods. After the brotherhood had 
been agreed upon they received a plot of land from 
the governor as near to the sea as possible, and set 
to work to clear the ground. The trees were cut 
down close to the ground and the stumps allowed 
to rot for several summers, after which they were 
burned, then the ground was cleared, and their 
crops, in most cases of tobacco, planted. 

Brought up amongst such surroundings and edu- 
cated to such suffering and brutal conduct, is it any 
wonder that such fanatics as Montbars and Lolonnois 
were produced? Esquemeling prefaces his history 
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of the buccaneers with a sketch of his own life. He 
was by birth a Dutchman and arrived at Tortuga | 
in 1680, when the French West India Company, 
failing to make their venture a success, sold off their 
property and goods. As an apprentice or bound 
engagé he was sold as part of the property, and came 
into the possession of the governor of the island, 
who treated him with very great severity, and refused 
to take less than 300 pieces of eight for his freedom. 
Owing to the hard treatment he received, combined 
with despair at his condition, he fell ill and his value 
having decreased for that reason, he was sold for 
70 pieces of eight to a surgeon who proved to be a 
kind master, and afterwards gave him his freedom 
for 100 pieces of eight, to be paid out of what he could 
make on his first filibustering expedition. 

These engagés were summoned to work at day- 
break by a whistle or a shell, and were led to their 
work by a foreman. Their work consisted in felling 
trees, cultivating tobacco, or other work, the fore- 
man standing over them as they worked and beating 
those who showed signs of weakness or exhaustion, 
much as the overseer on an Eastern galley might 
have lashed his slaves. If any one of them died 
he was quietly buried, and that was the end of 
him. . 

One of the band had to feed the pigs and prepare 
the dinner for his comrades. The meat was boiled 
with peas and chopped potatoes. The cook spent 
part of his time working with the gang, returning 
to prepare his companions’ dinner. Feast days and 
Sundays brought them some slight relaxation. An 
instance is related that on one occasion a sick slave 
was employed to turn a grindstone while his master 
sharpened his axe. Being weak from privation he 
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did not do his work to his master’s satisfaction, 
who thereupon lifted his axe ‘and hit the slave be- 
tween the shoulders, a wound from which he died 
very shortly afterwards, and yet this master had 
the name of being an indulgent one compared with 
some of other plantations. Indeed, one planter on 
St. Christopher prided himself on having killed two 
hundred engagés who would or could not work, 
stating that they died of sheer laziness. At the point 
of death he would rub their mouths with the yolk 
of an egg so that he might conscientiously swear 
that he had pressed food upon them till the last 
moment. The priest remonstrated with him upon 
his cruelty, and he excused himself, if indeed he 
intended it for an excuse, that he had been an 
engagé himself and had never been treated any 
better, and that he had come to that part of the 
world to make money, and that so long as his children 
could roll in a coach he did not care if the devil 
himself carried him off. 

Another anecdote shows what curious complica- 
tions could be brought about by such a system of 
slavery. There was a rich merchant of Guadaloupe 
whose father became so poor that he was compelled 
to sell himself as an engagé, and by a curious chance 
the master to whom he sold himself proved to be 
the agent acting for his son. One would naturally 
suppose, just as the old man did, that chance having 
thrown him in the hands of his son, he would be well 
treated. This was, however, a cruel delusion, for 
he was treated as brutally as the rest. This bright 
example of filial piety, finding that his father was too 
old to work, and moreover expressed his disappoint- 
ment at. the treatment he received, and being afraid 
to beat him for fear of scandal, sold him to another 
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planter, who, however, treated him with greater 
kindness and finally gave him his liberty. 

Many Irish and Scotch were sent to the West 
Indies by Cromwell. These became engagés and 
afterwards buccaneers. Their ranks contained as 
well many old Puritan soldiers. They called each 
other matelots. 

When this matelotage had been formed the two 
would come to the governor, from whom they received 
a plot of ground. An officer was appointed in the 
district whose duty it was to apportion such land as 
was required, to specify the locality and measure it 
out. The usual size of the plot was two hundred 
feet wide and thirty feet long, as near to the sea as 
possible for the purpose of facilitating transport as 
well as for the purpose of procuring salt water, 
which was used in the manufacture of tobacco. 

As the sea-shore became more crowded with 
planters later comers were obliged to accept allot- 
ments further back, but facility for reaching the sea- 
shore was always allowed, a roadway being opened 
to all. 

The ground was cleared from thicket and scrub 
with fire, and their cabins were erected. As stated 
before, the trees were cut down, the trunks of the larger 
ones being left in the ground to rot before they could 
be cleared. When some thirty or forty feet of ground 
had been cleared cultivation was begun and vegetables 
planted. These consisted for the most part of peas, 
potatoes, manioc, bananas, and figs, the bananas being 
planted as near water as possible. Their chief lodge 
was supported by posts fifteen or sixteen feet high, 
thatched with palm branches, rushes, or sugar canes, 
and walled with reeds. Inside they were fitted up 
with barbecues or benches raised two or three feet 
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from the ground, on which were placed their mat- 
tresses stuffed with banana leaves, and over all a 
mosquito net of thin linen called a pavillon. A smaller 
hut was set aside as a cook-house and store-house. 
All assisted in building these cabins, for such was 
the unwritten law of the brotherhood that there 
should be universal and mutual help. 

When the cabins had been built tobacco planta- 
tions had to be dug up and cultivated. The cultiva- 
tion of tobacco required much care, as it had to be 
transplanted, watered, picked and stored. This 
tobacco when cured was exchanged for hatchets, 
knives, wine, and brandy, and other necessaries 
from French merchants. They were, however, able 
to manufacture intoxicating liquors for themselves 
from the potato, cassava, and banana. With the 
hunters of the wild boars they exchanged their 
tobacco leaf for pig’s flesh. 


CHAPTER II 


\TORTUGA, THE BUCCANEERS’ 
STRONGHOLD 


AttHoucH Oxenham, Cavendish, Drake, and other 
adventurers of these times could not strictly be called 
buccaneers they possessed all the adventurous spirit 
necessary for the times. They were adventurers 
pure and simple, rough as needs required, but not 
imbued with that fanatical hatred or brutality which 
so tarnished the bold spirit of the early buccaneers. 
Hawkins, who was the originator of the slave trade, 
captured the town of Rio de la Hacha and fought 
desperately with the galleons in the Port of St. Juan 
d’Ulloa. Drake sacked Nombre de Dios, then cross- 
ing over the Isthmus stormed Vera Cruz. He 
captured and destroyed St. Domingo and Carthagena, 
set fire to La Rancheria and attacked Porto Rico. 
John Oxenham cruised about Panama and captured 
several vessels containing bullion, but was himself 
slain during a surprise attack on Nombre de Dios. 
Raleigh attacked Panama and ravaged St, Thomas’s. 

The first buccaneers were the hunters who were 
treated so badly by the Spaniards in Hispaniola, and 
took refuge in the neighbouring island of Tortuga, 
where they settled as planters. 

The colonisation of this unpromising island would 
seem to have taken place by chance rather than from 
design, for the French had established a colony in the 
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island of St. Christopher or St. Kitts, which had 
grown to a flourishing state, but the Spaniards were 
alarmed at the growing strength of a body so close 
to the source of their wealth, and put a stop to its 
prosperity by frequent attacks from their warships, 
which paid unwelcome attention to them on their 
way backwards and forwards to and from Spain. 
These unprovoked attacks roused a spirit of retalia- 
tion and hatred towards their aggressors in the 
hearts of the French, who began to fit out privateers. 
This feeling of revenge was backed up by a spirit of 
greed in the minds of men who were in the lowest 
stages of poverty, and to whom the hope of acquiring 
wealth by a sudden stroke as well as the desire of 
venting their anger upon their enemies, made a 
strong appeal, especially as they saw such sources of 
wealth lying as it were at their very doors. Report 
of the success of the Dutch rapidly spread along the 
seaports on the coast of France. On a substratum 
of truth were built wild stories of the riches to be 
gained by a sudden bold stroke. The success of 
their enterprise rendered a depot for storing their 
gains within easy reach absolutely necessary. St. 
Kitts was too far off to be convenient, for the time 
occupied in sailing to and from their depot and their 
hunting ground was too costly, especially so to men 
eager as they were for the sudden acquisition of 
wealth. 

Looking round for a suitable place they touched at 
Hispaniola, where they hoped to find some secluded 
place which they might form into an asylum un- 
molested by any enemy. ‘They found the place 


| almost deserted, for the Spaniards had gone and the 


Indians had either emigrated or had been almost 


_ exterminated. The place was pleasant to the eye 
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and seemed to them to possess many advantages; 
it was well wooded and watered and the plains were 
thronged with cattle. But they were driven out by the 
persecutions of the Spaniards. On the north of this 
island lay Tortuga, forbidding enough to look upon 
but possessing many advantages such as suited 
their needs. It was rocky but was capable of being 
converted into an impregnable citadel. Moreover it 
possessed a very good harbour, an advantage most 
desirable to men employed as they were. It would 
prove a shelter for their plunder and provisions, and 
a city of refuge in time of stress. 

The Spaniards, however, were not at all agree- 
able to this acquisition, although they had had so 
far no thoughts of occupying the island themselves. 
They had, however, a fear that the island might be 
turned to some such purpose and had fortified it to 
some extent and garrisoned it with twenty-five men, 
but this little force the French found no difficulty in 
overcoming, the garrison being left to its own 
resources by their countrymen without provisions 
or reinforcements. 

Having gained possession of the island the French 
began organising means to prevent any attempts by 
the enemy to recapture it. The situation and the 
natural advantages of the island urged them on, and 
they were determined to settle on the spot they had 
won. Some of them returned to Hispaniola to kill 
cattle and cure flesh, while others remained to 
cultivate the ground. The French, having settled 
down to this new plan of life, developed into three 
distinct classes: the sea-rovers or flibustiers, the 
planters, and the hunters or buccaneers. The first class 
has been indifferently called sea-rovers, flibustiers, 
or aventuriers, or buccaneers, although originally 
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this last term would have been inappropriate to 
them. It was only as time went on that the terms 
were synonymous. There was a fourth class, namely, 
the engagés or apprentices, whom we have described 
in the previous chapter. These naturally developed 
into buccaneers or planters. 

These French colonists, however, were not suffi- 
ciently strong in numbers to hope to be able to 
retain the island by their own strength. But their 
numbers were augmented by the addition of many 
Englishmen. As time went on trade began to 
develop, ships began to call more and more regularly 
and more frequently, to trade for the booty that the 
colonists had taken. A profitable trade was carried 
on by these merchantmen not only in the original 
products of meat and hides supplied by the buccaneers, 
but also in goods of greater value—gold and silver 
plate and other articles of value taken at sea. A 
good trade also was being developed with the wine 
merchants of France, who derived a big profit from 
the sale of spirits and other liquors, for an excessive 
quantity of these was consumed after each successful 
expedition, 

The successful development of this colony excited 
at once the fear and jealousy of the Spaniards, who 
} resolved to make a determined effort to destroy it 
}, without delay. At a time when the English crews 
}, Were on the open seas seeking for their prey and the 
| French hunters were hunting on the mainland, all 
rendered careless by such long immunity from inter- 
| ference, a Spanish general landed with a small force 
| j and retook the island in a very short time. The few 
| planters and hunters who were alone on the island 
were overpowered before they could assemble, and 
‘some were put to the sword and others strung up 
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to the nearest trees. Those, however, who managed 
to escape, and they formed the larger number, hid 
themselves until they found an opportunity of 
‘escaping to the mainland of Hispaniola in canoes. 
The Spaniards were quite satisfied with their viclty 
and, thinking that they had killed and not merely 
scotched the serpent, returned to St. Domingo. 
Hearing, however, that there were a great number of 
buccaneers who had settled as hunters on the main- 
land and that the cattle were being reduced by their 
ravages, the Spanish general levied troops to keep 
them in check. These bands were known as the 
Fifties. 

Hardly had the Spanish fleet sailed out or sight 
when the buccaneers, filled with rage, flocked back to 
the island, a rage that was not diminished at the 
sight of the ruins that the Spaniards had left, and 
the dead bodies of their companions lying about the 
shore. The English, headed by a buccaneer named 
Willis, returned to the island, and their influence 
became so great that the jealousy of the French was 
aroused. Fearing that the English would obtain 
final possession of the island they left it and informed 
the governor of St. Christopher, Chevalier de Poncy, 
how easily it might be conquered for the French. 
De Poncy, zealous for the honour of his country, fell 
in with their scheme and fitted out an expedition 
under the command of Le Vasseur, who was a good 
soldier lately come out from France. Under him 
was a force of forty men all eager to conquer the 
island and to hold it in the name of De Poncy and 
under Le Vasseur, who agreed to pay half the expenses 
of the expedition. The force set sail and in a few 
days reached Port Margot on the northern side of 
Hispaniola, a few miles from Tortuga. Here he 
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collected an additional force of forty French 
buccaneers from the woods and savannahs, and, 
having formed his plans, made an attack on the 
island in April of 1640. Having landed he sent a 
message to the English leader telling him that he 
had come to wipe out the insults to which the French 
flag had been subjected, and warning him that if he 
and his followers did not leave the island within 
twenty-four hours, he would lay it waste with fire 
and sword. The English colonists seeing that they 
were too weak to defend themselves against this 
attack left the island without striking a blow, and 
the French population who remained welcomed their 
compatriots with great satisfaction. 

Le Vasseur was received with joy and, making a 
careful inspection of the island, took every means to 
secure it, against any foe whether Spanish or English. 
On three sides he found it inaccessible, and on a peak 
rising six hundred feet above the only narrow path 
by which it could be reached, he built a strong fort. 
The summit of this peak was only about thirty feet 
square, but it could only be ascended by a movable 
ladder or by steps cut in the rock. This fort he 
armed with four guns. One advantage was that a 
spring of water bubbled from the top of the rock. 
He further surrounded the place with walls and it 
was fenced in by natural obstructions such as hedges, 
woods, precipices, so that by art and nature it was as 
strong as it could be made. 

The success of this expedition encouraged crowds 
of other French adventurers to come to the island ; 
some to congratulate the new governor, but the 
majority to enroll themselves under him. ‘To these 
he promised every support and protection within 
his means. The Spaniards, however, found that 
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they had destroyed one wasps’ nest only to make 
way for another, and fitted out a new fleet of six 
vessels manned by five or six hundred men at St. 
Domingo. On their arrival they anchored before 
the fort, but their reception being rather rough they 
removed a mile or two lower down, where they 
landed their troops. They then attempted to take 
the fort by assault, but were beaten off with a loss of 
two hundred men, and a sally by the garrison drove 
them all back to their ships. 

The new governor was received with acclamation 
as the saviour of the island. De Poncy received the 
news of his success at St. Christopher, at first with 
pleasure which degenerated into doubt, and finally 
into apprehension of the ambition of his ally. He 
was doubtful of Le Vasseur’s faith, fearing that he 
might repudiate the promise he had made before 
setting out on the expedition, and to test him he 
sent two young relatives in the guise of settlers to 
ask for an allotment of land, but who were in reality 
to act as spies. Le Vasseur saw at once through this 
ruse. He received the two men with courtesy, but 
took pains to see that their visit to the island was 
not prolonged. Now that he had attained the 
summit of his ambitions he became inflated with 
the idea of his own importance and this turned his 
head. His character seemed to undergo a complete 
change. He became tyrannous, suspicious, and 
intolerant. He bound his so-called subjects in chains, 
treated the planters with severity, exacted money in 
the form of taxes from all the merchants, severely 
punished the most trifling offences, and became as 
much hated by the people as he had formerly been 
loved and admired. So far did he carry his tyranny 
that he forbade the following of the Catholic religion, 
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burnt the churches and expelled the priests. Such 
a course could only result in his death or deposition. 

A story is told that De Poncy, to whom a com- 
plaint had been made that Le Vasseur had taken by 
force a silver representation of the Virgin Mary 
from a Spanish cathedral, wrote to him demanding 
its surrender. To this demand Le Vasseur replied 
by sending back a wooden image with the message 
that silver and wood were equally good for religious 
purposes. 

One of his forms of torture he called his “ hell,” 
which seems to have been a kind of portable iron 
cage in which the prisoners were confined. De 
Poncy, to whom complaints were continually arriving 
of the infamous conduct of the governor, did all he 
could to remedy matters and to induce him to 
change his mode of conduct by promises and threats, 
but every means failed, and justice demanded that 
stronger methods should be adopted. But this was 
taken out of De Poncy’s hands, for two men, said by 
some to be nephews of Le Vasseur, actuated perhaps 
more by the hope of self-advancement than by the 
execution of justice, determined to assassinate their 
uncle. These had already been declared his heirs, 
but they had had a quarrel on certain matters, and 


}| we may suppose that they were influenced more by 
| feelings of revenge than by any other. No doubt 
| they entertained the hope that the colonists would 
| appoint them joint governors from a feeling of , 
|| gratitude at having delivered them from such a 


despot. They lay in ambush for him one day, and 


| shot him as he was descending from the fort to the 


shore. They, however, only succeeded in wounding 
him slightly and were obliged to finish the deed 
with their daggers. On the point of death he called 
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for a priest and declared his steadfast allegiance to 
the Roman Catholic_religion. He does not seem to 
d of any noble qualities. His 
*to have been tortuous and under- 
ground, his passions strong, with an ungovernable 
will and a mean ambition. 

During the course of these events De Poncy deter- 
mined to bring matters to a head, and to make an 
expedition to Tortuga to recover at least that 
portion of the island which he felt belonged to him. 
It was led by Chevalier de Fontenoy, an adventurer 
who had just arrived at St. Christopher in search of 
riches. He at once took command, although he was 
informed that the place was so strong that any 
assault would fail, and that it could only be taken 
by stratagem. 

During the time that the fleet was being fitted up 
he cruised round Carthagena in the hope of capturing 
some rich Spanish prizes, and joined forces with a 
man named Feral at Port de Paix, some few miles 
from Tortuga. As soon as he received news of the 
murder of Le Vasseur he sailed for the island and 
landed five hundred men at the same place where 
the Spaniards had on a previous occasion been 
repulsed. The two murderers at once gave them- 
selves up on condition that they were allowed to 
depart in safety and to take with them the wealth 
accumulated by their uncle. De Fontenoy was pro- 
claimed governor of the island with the same accla- 
mation as greeted the arrival of Le Vasseur. All the 
old abuses were at once abolished, the old relations 
restored, and commerce put under royal protection. 
The fort was rendered more secure by the addition 
of two bastions and armed with more and larger 
guns. So great was the confidence inspired that 
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buccaneers flocked to the island in greater numbers 
than ever. These were received by the Chevalier as 
friends and brothers, and he himself fitted out 
privateers. To such a point did the security and 
strength of the island reach that virtually a blockade 
of all the Spanish ports ensued, not a ship venturing 
to come out for fear of the buccaneers, and one 
merchant is said to have lost 800,000 crowns’ worth 
of goods in a single year. 

This feeling of security led naturally to laxity, 
and half the population were allowed to embark on 
buccaneering expeditions. The sick and aged only 
were left on the island to cultivate and protect it 
together with the slaves. The Spaniards were not 
long in being informed of this state of affairs, and 
gathering together a strong force they landed without 
opposition. Those few buccaneers who were left 
crowded into the fort, which the Spaniards knew it 
would be folly to assault. There was, however, a 
precipitous mountain, but one which could only 
with some difficulty be ascended, which overlooked 
the fort. On the top of this they determined to plant 
a battery and to drive the buccaneers from their 
stronghold. With infinite patience and determina- 
tion they constructed a road to the top of the 
mountain. They made frames of wood on which 
they fastened their cannons, and slaves were com- 
pelled to drag them up to the top. On it they 
planted a battery of four guns, with which they 
suddenly opened fire upon the exposed fort. This 
was an unexpected turn, and the Chevalier had 
unwittingly facilitated matters for the Spaniards by 
cutting down all the trees surrounding the fort, 
which might otherwise have acted as a screen. The 
garrison were unable to withstand the fire from a 
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fort which dominated them so completely, and in 
spite of the expostulations, threats, and entreaties 
of their officers they capitulated. They were allowed 
by the enemy to evacuate the fort with all the 
honours of war, and marched out with their flags 
flying, drums beating, and matches burning, and 
after giving hostages and promises not to fight 
against the Spanish sovereign for a given term, they 
were allowed to embark in two vessels which were 
lying in the roadstead. Another vessel contained 
the two murderers of the former governor, who, 
after setting sail, fell short of food and showed their 
true character by leaving the women and children 
on a desert island. The fort was repaired, garrisoned 
by sixty men and provisioned. Fontenoy made an 
attempt to recover it, but was repulsed and returned 
to France. 

In 1655 Admiral Penn in command of the English 
Commonwealth Fleet appeared off St. Domingo. 
The Spaniards hurriedly calied together all their 
forces in those seas, amongst them being the garrison 
of Tortuga, in order to protect Hispaniola, but 
before leaving they blew up the fort, burned all the 
houses and churches, and laid waste the plantations. 
Some little time afterwards the island was again 
inhabited by a settler named Elias Ward, a man of 
wealth who came with an English commission from 
the general of Jamaica, and here he was soon ees 
by a number of English and French adventurers, 
In spite of the treaty of the Pyrenees in 1659 there 
was no cessation for the hunters of Hispaniola from 
the persecution of the Spaniards. All planters were 
compelled to work with arms within reach, and even 
at night they were obliged to secure themselves 
from being murdered in their beds. Hostilities were 
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resumed in 1667 between the two countries, which 
gave the buccaneers the opportunity they longed 
for of settling matters with their old persecutors. 
St. Jago was laid waste and plundered by De Lisle, 
who exacted a ransom of 2500 piastres. Each of 
his followers received 300 crowns, and the Spaniards 
fled with what treasure they possessed to Concep- 
cion. 

Buccaneering was now at the summit of its glory, 
if glory it can be called, and the towns of Cumana, 
Coro, St. Martha, and Nicaragua were sacked by 
the buccaneers Vauclin, Ovinet, and Tributor. 
Maracaibo was surprised at night by Le Basque, who 
had with him only forty men. He captured the 
principal citizens, shut them up in the cathedral, 
and threatened to cut off all their heads if any of 
their fellow-townsmen made any resistance, but 
daylight showed how weak the attacking force was 
and his demands for a ransom were refused. Noth- 
ing could be gained by delay, so the buccaneers 
departed, each driving before him, menaced by 
sword and pistol, a Spanish prisoner, taken as a 
hostage to secure their safe retreat. After detaining 
them for twenty-four hours they were released. It 
was Le Basque who made a daring raid under the 
cannon of Portobello, and succeeded in cutting out 
the Margaret, thereby securing 1,000,000 piastres. 

On another occasion they were retreating laden 
with plunder and carrying off with them the 
governor and the principal citizens of St. Jago when 
the Spaniards, one thousand in number, made an 
ambuscade hoping to cut them off and to exter- 
minate them, but the fire of the French was so hot 
and accurate that in a short time one hundred of the 
enemy were stretched dead on the ground, many 
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- more were wounded, and the rest driven off in a 
fight lasting two hours. The Spaniards, however, 
rallied, and returned in considerable force deter- 
mined to make a desperate effort to overcome the 
enemy, but the French, showing their prisoners, 
declared that every one of them should die and that 
they themselves would sell their lives dearly. This 
bloodthirsty threat intimidated the Spaniards, who 
allowed the French to continue their retreat un- 
molested. 

On reaching the coast they waited some time for 
the ransom, which did not arrive, then, having freed 
their prisoners, they returned to Tortuga. 

In 1663 Spain discovered that France was secretly 
encouraging buccaneering, and gave orders that 
every Frenchman in the island of Hispaniola should 
be put to death, promising an indemnity to all who 
carried out this order. The Spaniards, under the 
command of a Flemish officer named Vandelinof, 


_ attempted to surprise the principal French boucan 


at Gonaive with eight hundred men. Their advance 
was discovered by the hunters, who gathered together 
a force of one hundred and advanced to meet them 
in a narrow defile where numbers would not avail. 
The Flemish officer was killed at the first volley, 
and after some obstinate fighting the Spaniards 
were driven off and fled to the hills. 

After this defeat the Spaniards gave up open 
assault and adopted their old methods of surprise by 
night, at which they were adept, and which often 
succeeded through the negligent watch kept by the 
buccaneers. These constant attacks caused a feeling 
of insecurity to the buccaneers, who after a time 
adopted the custom of retiring every night to the 
small islands round St. Domingo, and seldom went 
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out to hunt unless accompanied ,by a companion. 
Some of the boucans gradually acquired importance 
and in time grew up into considerable towns, such 
as Samana. This place possessed an _ excellent 
harbour, and cattle were very abundant, and in a 
few hours a buccaneer could carry his hides to his 
market at Tortuga, so trade gradually sprang up 
between it and France and Holland. 

It was their habit each morning before setting out 
on their hunting expedition in the savannah to climb 
a high hill in order to see if any of their enemy were 
on the alert. A place was appointed for meeting 
each evening, so that a roll-call as it were might be 
held, and they could at once know if any of their 
companions were missing. Such non-appearance 
was equivalent to being taken prisoner or killed. 
Should such a case happen none were allowed to 
return home until vengeance had been taken for 
their companion’s death. On one occasion four 
hunters of Samana were missing, and hunters march- 
ing towards that town learnt from some prisoners 
that their companions had been murdered. They 
therefore made a descent on a Spanish village and 
wiped out the whole of its population. But it must 
not be supposed that the advantage was always on 
the side of the buccaneers. The Spaniards them- 
selves made reprisals on their foe on many occa- 
sions. The River of Massacre near Samana derived 
its name from the massacre of thirty buccaneers who 
were surprised when crossing the river laden with 
hides. Another company of hunters returning south, 
having completed their contract for the supply of 
hides, were attacked by a band of Spaniards who 
greatly outnumbered them, and every man was 
killed. Such reprisals naturally embittered more 
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and more the one with the other, and each side was 
animated by a constant desire for revenge. When 
the Spaniards, with a view to starving out the 
buccaneers, had destroyed all the wild cattle near 
the coast, many of the buccaneers turned planters 
in the neighbourhood of Port de Paix, while others 
sought their living on the sea as flibustiers. 

On the death of De Poncy the French Colonies were 
thrown into some disorder and Tortuga sank in import- 
ance and was almost forgotten. This being so, a man 
named Rossy, who had given up buccaneering, resolved 
to resume his old calling. He arrived at St. Domingo, 
where he was gladly received by the buccaneers, who 
proposed to him that they should recover Tortuga. 
He was anything but loth to fall in with their desires 
and accepted their invitation to become their leader, 
and was joined by five hundred refugees. They 
arranged to meet in canoes at an appointed place in 
Hispaniola, and planned to land one hundred men 
on the north side of the island and take the mountain . 
fort by surprise. This plan was carried out success- 
fully. The Spaniards were taken by surprise and 
were beaten from the town. The garrison of the 
fort were no less surprised when, at the break of the 
next day, they were awakened by the fire of guns 
from the neighbouring hill, while they could see the 
enemy encamping below. Seeing no foe in their 
immediate neighbourhood they sallied out of the 
fort, and were at once either cut to pieces or made 
prisoners. The prisoners were sent in a boat to 
Cuba, and Rossy was declared governor by the 
buccaneers. He received a commission from the 
French Government in support of this claim, and 
permission to levy a tax of one-tenth on all the 
prizes brought to Tortuga. Rossy governed his 
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"subjects with discretion for some years, and finally 
returned to his native country leaving his nephew, 
La Place, to carry on his rule. 

The French West India Company in 1664 became 
masters of Tortuga and the Antilles under the 

_ governorship of D’Ogeron, a native of Anjou. His 
administration was good, prosperity came again to 
the island, which became a haven of refuge and the 
terror of the Spaniards. He colonised all the northern 
side of Hispaniola facing Tortuga. The company, 
however, weresubsequently dissatisfied with the profits 
of their mercantile venture and resolved to wind up 
their affairs. It was in the St. John, which was sent 
out for this purpose, that Esquemeling, the well- 
known historian from whom most of our knowledge 
of buccaneer life and deeds is derived, first reached 
Tortuga. D’Ogeron, however, did not by any means 
approve of this retreat and the abandonment of the 
settlement which held out such fair prospects, so he 
hastened to France and persuaded some wealthy 
merchantmen to carry on the trade. They con- 
sented to send out annually twelve vessels, provided 
that he would guarantee full freights back. Success, 
however, did not attend this new venture. The 
colonists objected to the monopoly by which, although 
it put money into the pockets of the merchantmen, 
they themselves were made to suffer. This discontent 
came to a head when D’Ogeron endeavoured to 
prevent them trading with some Dutch merchants, 
and they flew to arms. They shot at the governor, 
and the mutineers threatened to put to death any 
who did not join their ranks. Reinforcements, 
however, came to D’Ogeron from the Antilles, and 
when one of their ringleaders had been hanged the 
rest laid down their arms. This upheaval, however, 
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had its effect, for D’Ogeron, alarmed at the turn 
events had taken, made concessions on his part. 
Any French vessels were allowed to trade on the 
‘payment of heavy harbour dues, which, heavy 
though they were, did not prevent the number of 
vessels becoming so great that the limited accom- . 
modation of the harbour was strained. He also 
procured colonists from France, and after a some- 
what unfortunate career in which many of his plans 
came to naught he was succeeded by his nephew 
De Poncy. 

The name Tortuga means turtle, and is given to 
several islands in that part of the world, from their 
more or less resemblance to that creature, but the 
Tortuga in which we are interested lies to the north- 
west of Hispaniola, known later as Haiti or St. 
Domingo. The island of Tortuga is about sixty 
leagues in circumference, and les about six miles 
from the larger island. It was to the buccaneers a 
haven of refuge, as later on New Providence became 
to the pirates. It possessed one good harbour -with 
two channels. It was eminently suited for the purpose 
of the buccaneers, being extremely difficult to assail. 
It was defended on two sides by high rocks and on 
the others by reefs; although forbidding on the 
exterior, it was fertile but not too well watered in 
the interior. Palm and sandalwood trees grew in 
profusion, and tobacco, sugar, cotton, indigo, and 
other natural products were raised without much 
labour. The island being limited in extent was not 
suitable for the rearing of cattle, but the luxuriant 
undergrowth provided shelter for numerous wild 
boars. The harbour was commodious, well protected, 
and had a good anchorage. Before parts of the 
island lay large stretches of level sand, which 
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prevented any but the smallest boats coming near 
the shore. Owing to the lack of spring water the 
inhabitants kept a supply of rain water collected in 
tanks. The rocky hills were clothed with a dense 
foliage of the trees which grew on them. The 
timber, however, was so dry and brittle that it was 
suitable only for firewood. 

The island was indeed favoured by nature. Every- 
thing that grew, grew in profusion and bore fruit of 
better quality than the fruits and vegetables of 
other islands. As the boars were gradually but surely 
being exterminated D’Ogeron decreed that they 
should no longer be hunted by dogs, but only single- 
handed and on foot. The wood-pigeons, the only 
birds on the island, were so numerous that there 
was no difficulty in killing them, but Esquemeling 
says that they were in the habit of eating a certain 
berry which made their flesh too bitter to be eaten, 
Fish abounded round the island and were easily 
caught by fishermen at night carrying torches made 
from the candlewood tree. One of the pests of the 
island so far as the planters themselves were con- 
cerned were the red and white land crabs which 
lived in the earth and only periodically visited the 
sea. These at night caused great destruction by 
gnawing the sugar-canes and the roots of other 
plants. The only venomous reptile in the island was 
the viper, which was tamed to kill mice. When 
provisions ran short they were often used as food. 
Besides these there were chameleons and lizards 
and small insects covered with a shell like a snail. 
These latter were considered very good to eat, and 
when held near the fire they gave out an oily liquid 
said to be good for rheumatism. The scorpion and 
centipede families were not venomous, but to balance 
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this there were innumerable shrubs the fruit of 
which was poisonous. The most deadly of these was 
the mancinella, a tree which grew as high as an 
ordinary pear tree, and the fruit of which was so 
poisonous that it was invariably fatal unless the 
only antidote known was applied at once, and this 
antidote was olive oil. It was said that fish which 
ate it did not die of the poison, but themselves 
became deadly if eaten. They were known to 
fishermen by the blackness of their teeth, and when 
caught the Indians used to bite the heart and if it 
proved bitter it was thrown away. Even the rain- 
drops which dropped from its leaves were deadly to 
living creatures, and to sleep under its shade was 
fatal. Sickness and faintness and feverish sores 
were the signs of poisoning. The body of the patient 
became red as fire, and his tongue black as ink. He 
was tormented with thirst and fever, which slowly 
passed away, and the drastic remedy adopted was 
to bind the man down, and prevent him from drink- 
ing for two or three days. Another shrub resembled 
the pimento. The Indians used to say that the 
berries of this shrub rubbed on to their eyes gave 
them keener vision. Its root was so poisonous that 
the only antidote known was its own berries, crushed 
and drunk in wine. Esquemeling tells of another 
shrub that was so poisonous that a rejected Indian. 
lover murdered his sweetheart merely by putting 
leaves between her toes as she slept. 


CHAPTER III 
FLIBUSTIERS 


THESE bands of men at first consisted of from fifteen 
to twenty in number. They were armed with a 
buecaneer musket, which fired a bullet of sixteen 
to the pound, and they earried besides pistols and a 
stout cutlass. They usually assembled at some 
small, isolated island near Cuba, when they elected 
a captain and acquired one or more canoes. These 
canoes were dugouts hollowed from a single trunk 
of a tree, but capable of containing a large number 
of men. Usually the canoe was bought by the whole 
association, but sometimes by the captain himself. 
In the latter case he was repaid out of the first prize 
they captured. 

When they had captured a prize they gave them- 
selves over to all the excesses that circumstances 
permitted, dressing themselves in the finest garments 
they could lay hands on, and revelling on the good 
things of the ship, in the rich saloons. The prize, if 
seaworthy, was fitted to their needs and the canoe 
abandoned. If old and leaky she was taken to some 
unfrequented island having a suitable shore, and 
was there careened and cleaned and made sea- 
worthy, the Spanish prisoners being compelled to 
help in the work. The majority of their own party . 
occupied themselves in hunting and quarrelling 
amongst themselves, for they would do none of the 
hard work so long as they could get a supply of 
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slaves or prisoners to do it for them. After the 
capture of a prize the booty was divided after each 
man had taken an oath that nothing was secreted, 
_but that all had been given up to the common fund. 

After employing the labour of the prisoners they 
were, as a rule, allowed to go free and the slaves only 
were kept, but if there were not sufficient slaves 
some of the prisoners were retained. Prisoners of 
consequence were kept with a view to a future 
ransom. 

Kach flibustier provided his own stock of ammuni- 
tion and bullets. To provision their ship before 
starting on an expedition it was a common thing to 
make a descent on the hog yard of a Spaniard, shoot- 
ing him if he made any resistance. The agreement 
settled the salary of the captain, the surgeon, and 
the carpenter, and set aside two hundred pieces of 
eight for provisioning the ship. The boys received 
but half the share of a man, the captain received five 
or six shares and the other officers in proportion to 
the rank they occupied. 

In cases of conspicuous bravery special awards 
were made to the men, such, for instance, as the 
sailor who cut down the enemy’s captain, and the 
first boarder who reached the enemy’s deck. The 
surgeon, naturally a very important man in such a 
company, was allotted a special sum of 200 crowns 
to supply his medicine chest, and when a prize was 
taken he shared equally with the others. The loss 
of an eye was compensated by 100 crowns or one 
slave; of both eyes with 600 crowns or six slaves ; 
of a right hand or right leg with 200 crowns or 
two slaves; of both hands or legs with 600 crowns 
or six slaves; of a finger or toe with 100 crowns or 
one slave ; of a foot or leg with 200 crowns or two 
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slaves. In cases where a man had not lost a limb 
but was deprived of the use of it by wounds, he 
received compensation as if he had lost it alto- 
gether. 

The agreement drawn up by Sir Henry Morgan 
before his famous attack on Panama was in some 
respects a modification of the above. 

These freebooters were gross feeders, as Dampier 
describes. When wrecked they would feed on the 
flesh of sharks, which they first boiled, then dried, 
and afterwards stewed. They ate also the flesh of 
turtles, iguanas, a large South American lizard, and 
doves, of which there was no difficulty in getting 
great numbers. 

We see here an instance of how one evil can beget 
another. By the destruction of the wild cattle 
through the jealousy and animosity of the Spaniards, 
the hunters became freebooters. Trade was cut off 
and consequent descents were made upon the rich 
towns of the mainland. At first single ships, then 
fleets, were captured or destroyed. Single villages 
were sacked, then the larger and more important 
cities. This marauding spirit sprang from a feeling 
of revenge. -Reprisals for single acts of cruelty 
developed into organised and systematised raids 
upon inoffensive villages and towns, which were 
always accompanied by murder or rapine. At first, 
when their revenge had been satisfied milder feelings 
supervened, but afterwards it became a piratical 
and bloody trade without a touch of mercy or chivalry. 

So great was the terror inspired by these bands of 
sea-robbers that trade stagnated and almost ceased. 
The poor trader was like a chicken in the claws of 
a hawk, and unless he could cross the seas under a 
strong convoy the chances were that he would lose 
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his all, including his life. This stagnation of trade, 
of course, reacted on the sea-rovers themselves, so | 
that as their means of getting their livelihood disap- 
‘peared from the sea they had to find other means of 
living. The pioneers of this new form of terrorism 
were Lewis Scott, who sacked the town of San 
Francisco in Campeachy and after exacting a heavy 
ransom returned to Jamaica. Mansveldt made 
another attack upon the same unfortunate neigh- 
bourhood, and then equipped a fleet and intended to 
return by the way of New Granada to the South 
Seas, passing the town of Carthagena. This plan, 
however, failed owing to a disagreement between the 
English and French, but he took the island of St. 
Catherine and attempted to found a _ buccaneer 
republic. 

John Davis surpassed his predecessors in audacity. 
He haunted the neighbourhood of Caracas and lay 
in wait for the unfortunate traders, but having for a 
long time traversed the seas and met with no success 
he determined to make a descent upon the town of 
Granada. Guided by an Indian he rowed thirty 
leagues up the river to the lagoon of Nicaragua. 
There he hid his vessels amongst the trees lining the 
shores and pushed on towards the town, taking it 
completely by surprise. They were challenged by 
the sentry, but two of the men immediately leaping 
on shore ran their swords through him. As soon 
as they reached the town they divided into small 
bands, each of whom was guided to the houses of 
the richest inhabitants. They knocked in an un- 
assuming fashion at the doors, and as soon as they 
were opened the owners were seized and compelled 
on pain of death to yield their money and jewels. 
They broke into the churches and carried off all plate, 
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They stripped the images of all their jewels and 
hammered into portable masses of metal all the rich 
flagons and chalices. 

This systematic pillage had gone on quietly and 
uninterruptedly for some time when some of the 
inhabitants, having eluded the buccaneers, began to 
ring the alarm bells, and the streets were soon filled 
with scared inhabitants. Davis, fearing that he 
might be overcome by numbers, commenced a re- 
treat. They formed a hollow square with their booty 
in the centre and fought their way back, but as 
hostages for their own security they carried off 
sundry Spaniards with a view to exchanging them 
in the event of any of their own men being cap- 
tured. On regaining their ships they compelled these 
prisoners to pay as a ransom five hundred cattle, with 
which they provisioned their ships for their voyage 
back to Jamaica. » 

It was well that they had used haste in embark- 
ing, for hardly had they put from shore before they 
saw six hundred mounted Spaniards dashing down 
to intercept them. These were greeted with volleys 
from the ships’ guns, which then set sail. 

The expedition occupied eight days and the booty 
was considerable, amounting in value to 40,000 
crowns. They reached Jamaica in safety, and it did 
not take long to dissipate in riotous living the wealth 
they had acquired. 

Davis’s reputation as a leader was, of course, greatly 
enhanced among the fraternity by this bold exploit, 
and he was elected admiral of a small fleet of eight 
or nine vessels. Their first descent was on the 
town of St. Christopher in Cuba, where he hoped to 
cut off one or more of the plate fleet sailing from 
the New World to Spain. They, however, managed 
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to avoid him, and his next victim was the town 
of St. Augustine in Florida, which was protected 
by a castle with a garrison of one hundred men. 
His attack was successful, but the result so far as 
booty was concerned was meagre, for the inhabitants 
were very poor. 

To show how the wealth so hardly won at the 
point of the sword could be lightly dissipated and 
frittered away a story is told of another buccaneer 
named Vent-en-Panne. He was such a slave to 
gambling that every coin he gained was devoted 
to this vice. On one occasion he lost his whole 
share of prize money consisting of 500 crowns, 
together with some 300 that he had borrowed from 
a companion; but, determined to try his fortune 
again, he hired himself out as a servant at the 
very gambling den where he had lost his money, 
and by serving as a waiter to other buccaneers he 
earned fifty crowns in two days. This went in the 
usual way, but this time fortune smiled on him 
and he gained 12,000 crowns. He now determined 
to risk no more money in this fashion, so he paid 
his debts and shipped in an English vessel to 
Barbadoes. There he met a rich Jew who proposed 
a game with him. Unable to resist the old fascination 
he sat down and won 13,000 crowns and one hundred 
thousand pounds of sugar, and in addition a large 
mill and sixty slaves. The Jew begged him to give 
him his revenge and to allow him to collect some 
money for the purpose. The Frenchman, influenced 
more by the fascination of the game than by generosity, 
consented, and they sat down to play again. The 
result, however, was disastrous for him, for he lost 
everything even to the clothes he wore, which the 
winner generously allowed him to retain. Beggared 
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he returned to Tortuga and returning to his old 
profession acquired 67,000 crowns. 

D’Ogeron, the governor, treated him as an irre- 
sponsible creature, took charge of his money and 
shipped him off to France, with bills of exchange to 
the value of the money that he had taken from him. 
He afterwards took to trading, but met an un- 
fortunate end by being killed in an engagement with 
two Ostend frigates. 

As soon as the buccaneers had dissipated their 
ill-gained wealth it was time for them to look out 
for fresh fields. They spent the remainder, if there 
were a remainder, of their money in providing 
ammunition. They paid their bills if they could, 
but if their scores were still unsettled they had to be 
defrayed from the result of the next expedition. 
They then joined a vessel, and resorted to some 
convenient place for careening and cleaning and 
provisioning. 

They were always most horribly improvident. 
With them it was a case of lightly come and equally 
lightly go. Esquemeling tells the story of his own 
master, who would tap a barrel of wine or beer in 
the street and compel every passer-by to drink with 
him on pain of being shot ; at other times he would 
throw the liquor about indiscriminately, careless 
whether it fell on man or woman. 

They had curious ideas of religion, or perhaps it 
would be better to say they had no religion, but 
merely superstition. Before engaging in battle 
they would embrace each other as a sign of reconcilia- 
tion, and beat their breasts as though contrite for 
their faults, then when the danger was over they 
would return with all their recklessness to their 
former manner of living. The historians give 
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curious accounts, which cause one to wonder as 
to the state of mind of these men. Of the English 
and French flibustiers the French seem to have 
shown a curious contrast to their fellow adventurers, 
being as religious or superstitious as the others 
were irreverent. It seems that flibustiers and 
buccaneers sprang not from any particular class 
of life, but appear to have been led on by the spirit 
of adventure, for we find frequently that the planters 
became buccaneers or flibustiers and the reverse in 
many cases happened where the buccaneers settled 
down on the land. 

The life of D’Ogeron, the governor of Tortuga, is 
an interesting instance of the ups and downs of 
buccaneering life. At fifteen he was an officer in a 
regiment of marines and joined in an expedition 
to colonise the Matingo river, but the scheme fell 
through. He then tried to settle in Martinique, but 
was deceived by the governor. He next wished to 
join the buccaneers of St. Domingo, but the vessel 
in which he was embarked went ashore on the island 
of Hispaniola, and he lost all his goods. He then 
joined the hunters and created a reputation for 
his straightforward and courageous conduct. He 
seems to have had very bad luck in his business 
speculations, as in nearly every venture he seems 
to have lost. In 1665, when the French West India 
Company was settled in the island, he was made 
governor by them. 

Ravenau de Lussan is another interesting case. 
From early childhood he showed an intense desire 
for travel and adventure. He witnessed the siege 
of Condé and afterwards became a cadet in a marine 
regiment. He was fleeced by his own captain and 
his father bought his discharge. He entered “the 
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French Guards, but on his return he grew weary of 
Paris and wished to try his fortune at sea. He 
embarked in 1697 for St. Domingo, where he was 
for five months engagé to a French planter, who 
appears to have been of such a tyrannous nature 
that he refuses even to mention his name. After 
various ups and downs he determined to embark 
under De Graff, and set sail with him on the 22nd 
of November. 

A state of brotherhood existed between the 
buccaneers while they were at sea. They ate and 
drank in common, and to a certain extent it was 
liberty, quality, and fraternity, but when necessity 
arose the most rigid discipline was observed and the 
strictest observance of rank. As soon as a vessel 
hove in sight chase was made after it. If it showed 
the Spanish flag the guns were run out and after 
sinking on their knees they would lie out of sight 
upon the deck behind the bulwarks until the moment 
came for boarding. If they took the prize a prize 
party was put on the vessel and a prize captain was 
chosen to take it into port. On arriving at Tortuga 
all the booty was thrown into a common lot and 
they took a solemn oath that nothing had been 
retained. Severe penalties were exacted for any 
breach of this agreement. Should a man be detected 
in such a perjury he was either marooned or his 
share taken from him and divided amongst the 
others. 

Esquemeling says that it was impossible to put 
any obstacle in the way of men who were animated 
simply by the hope of gain and were capable of such 
great enterprise, having nothing but life to lose 
and all to win. They never wanted for ships 
because they were in the habit of going out in small 
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canoes and capturing the largest and best provisioned. 
Every harbour was open to them because the terror 
of their name drove the inhabitants away. At first 
they were in the habit of attacking in canoes pearl- 
fishing boats and with the proceeds buying a vessel, 
which they then provisioned. It can be imagined 
that such attacks in these canoes, dug as they were 
from the single log of a tree, in the native fashion, 
must have proved not only very uncomfortable but 
very hazardous, for although they would hold from 
thirty to fifty men, they were very narrow and 
required very skilful handling, but so active and 
dexterous were they that they attacked large vessels 
manned with crews much more numerous than 
themselves. 

If the prize was a rich one the buccaneers would 
spare the lives of the crew, but if the cargo was a 
poor one the buccaneers were so infuriated that they 
would often throw the crew into the sea. 

Favourite cruising grounds were the Caracas, 
Carthagena, Campeachy, and Nicaragua, and the 
most frequented sea paths. The cargoes consisted 
usually of gold, silver, cocoa, Spanish manufac- 
tures, leather, tobacco, and Campeachy wood. The 
crews of the buccaneer vessels did not appear to 
have had any universal fashion of dress. When a 
prize was taken they would don the most expensive 
cloaks and hats and strut about in the richest 
costumes they could find. 

Barthelemy Portugues is represented as having 
his long hair parted in the centre and falling on to 
the shoulders, and his moustache trailing and rough. 
He wore a plain embroidered coat with a neck- 
band, and carried in his arms a short broadsword 
unsheathed. Sir Henry Morgan, however, adopted 
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a greater affectation to finery. He was represented 
as wearing a rich coat of the time of Charles the 
Second, a lace cravat tied in a bow, and his sword- 
belt as stiff with gold. The hunter’s shirt, however, 
which all the buccaneers seem to have worn for their 
rough work, appears through the slashes of his 
sleeves. 


CHAPTER IV 


ELIZABETHAN ADVENTURERS 
SIR JOHN HAWKINS 


Sir JoHN Hawkins, the grandson of John Hawkins 
of Tavistock, was born at Plymouth in 1520, and 
from his very earliest youth showed his love for the 
sea. His father, William Hawkins, was one of the 
most experienced sea captains of the West of 
England. He had fitted out for himself a ship 
which he named the Paul of Plymouth, in which 
he made three voyages to Brazil and to Guinea, 
where he so gained the goodwill of the natives that 
they allowed him to bring with him to England one 
of their chiefs. This chief was presented to the 
King, but on the voyage home he unfortunately 
died of sea-sickness ; but such faith had the natives 
in Hawkins that they restored the hostage that he 
had left with them as a guarantee that their chief 
should come to no harm. 

John made various voyages to the Canary Islands 
and soon saw that negroes might be procured 
cheaply in Guinea and sold at a considerable profit 
in Hispaniola. Although he was by no means the 
‘first to introduce this nefarious trade, yet he was 
the first Englishman to take part in it. 

In 1562 he led an expedition of one hundred men 
in three ships to the coast of Sierra Leone in West 
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Africa, where by some means he procured three 
hundred negroes and other merchandise. How he 
procured them historians do not say. These were 
then carried off to St. Domingo, one of the Spanish 
islands in the West Indies. He was badly in want 
of food and water and made due apologies for 
making an uninvited entrance into their port. 
When they saw that he possessed a fine cargo of 
negroes, a commodity of which they were badly in 
want, a bargain was struck, Hawkins exchanging 
his eargo for hides, sugar, pearls, and other 
goods, 

Hawkins reached England safely, but his partner, 
John Hampden, did not fare so well. For when the 
Spanish Government learnt that English merchants 
had been trading with Spanish colonies they con- 
fiscated his cargo and he himself narrowly escaped 
the Inquisition. Queen Elizabeth herself was warned 
by her ambassador at Madrid that such infringe- 
ment of Spanish rights, as they considered them, 
might lead to war. But Queen Bess was not a 
sovereign to be intimidated in this fashion, and she 
permitted the Jesus of Lubeck, one of her vessels, to 
be chartered for a new voyage, and the matter 
became more or less governmental. 

The expedition consisted of five vessels manned 
by 170 men, to which another ship, the Minion, was 
to be attached in the Channel. Hawkins again made 
a descent upon the West African coast, taking 
slaves and burning their villages. They ran great 
danger during the voyage to the West of perishing 
from thirst owing to persistent calms, but finally, 
by the providence of Heaven, as they put it, they 
reached their goal. But the subjects of King Philip 
had been forbidden to have any dealings with Christian 
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heretics, so that for some time they could do no 
trade. He was compelled to seek a market in the 
lesser ports, where the commands of the Spanish 
King were not so stringently carried out. 

He arrived at Barbarotta, but was refused per- 
mission to trade. Hawkins, however, sent in 
a message that he was in command of one of 
Queen Elizabeth’s vessels, that he was in need of 
refreshment, and that he would not depart without 
it, and if he was not allowed to have his own way 
he would be sorry to “ displease”’ them. To show 
what form his “ displeasure ’’ might take he ran out 
a few guns, which had a wonderfully ameliorating 
effect upon the Spaniards. 

At Curacoa he did not meet with the same diffi- 
culty, but at Darien they had again to show signs 
of displeasure. Moreover, the price offered by the 
Spaniards for the negroes was of so miserable a 
character that Hawkins complained to the governor 
that he was being dealt with too rigorously, but 
seeing they had sent him this to his supper he would 
bring them as good a breakfast in the morning. 
The breakfast consisted of a volley from his guns, 
while the ship’s boats landed with all speed one 
hundred armed Englishmen. The Spaniards at 
once took to flight. These vigorous measures had 
a wonderful effect upon trade and Hawkins sold all 
his negroes, after which he sailed for Hispaniola, but 
his pilot mistook his way and they found themselves 
at Jamaica and then at Cuba. 

Coasting along the coast of Florida they found 
wherever they landed Indians of so fierce a character 
that of five hundred Spaniards who had recently 
been landed in the country only a very few returned, 
and a certain Catholic missioner who tried to preach 
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the Gospel to them had his skin cruelly pulled over 
his ears and his flesh eaten. 

On the coast of Florida they found the remains of 
a Huguenot colony which had been founded there 
by the advice of Admiral Coligny, but they were so 
reduced that they were glad to accept a passage 
home in the Tiger. After certain vicissitudes 
Hawkins landed at Padstow in Cornwall with a 
good cargo of gold, silver, pearls, and other jewels. 
The Queen was so delighted with his boldness and 
his defiance of the Spanish King that she conferred 
on him a crest and coat of arms. The Spanish 
ambassador at once wrote to his master giving a 
full account of Hawkins’ invasion of their colonies, 
and pointing out that such audacity would encourage 
other traders to do the like to the injury of the 
Spanish subjects. The result was that Hawkins was 
strictly forbidden to repair to such places as were 
privileged by the King of Spain. The ships indeed 
went, but Hawkins remained behind. They returned 
the following summer laden witha rich cargo, obtained 
how it was not stated, but so successful was the 
expedition that no indiscreet enquiries were made 
and the Jesus of Lubeck and the Minion were fitted 
out for another expedition. 

Among his company was one Francis Drake, whom 
Hawkins made captain of one of his vessels. They 
sailed for Sierra Leone and by aiding one native 
chief against another they took many prisoners, 
who formed cargoes for trade with the West Indies. 
They reached Dominica, but .again found it diffi- 
cult to trade until a show of force was made. 
At Vera Cruz Hawkins’ ships were mistaken for the 
Spanish fleet, which actually did appear next 
morning. At the mouth of the harbour there was 
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a rocky island, which Hawkins seized, and having 
gained this advantage he refused to allow the 


Spanish vessels to enter until they had given a 


guarantee that his own ships should be allowed to 
depart in security. 

There was a very bad anchorage outside the 
harbour and an unfavourable wind would in all 
probability send the fleet to the bottom with their 
cargoes of immense yllue. These conditions being 
accepted, he allowed them to enter, and the fleets 
saluted each other and made mutual promises. For 
two days to all appearances relations were perfectly 
amicable, the two fleets working side by side, but 
Hawkins noticed several suspicious movements of 
men and guns, and sent a message to the viceroy, 
asking him to enquire into the meaning of it. The 
answer was not long in forthcoming, for a blast of 
trumpets heralded a sudden attack, and Hawkins, 
who at this time had been sitting at meal with a 
Spaniard, narrowly escaped assassination, for the 
man had a dagger concealed in his sleeve, and was 
on the point of using it when he was disarmed. 

The Spaniards landed on the island and slew all 
the English. The Jesus of Lubeck had five shots 
through her mainmast. Hawkins cheered his men 
and called for a flagon of beer, which he drank to 
their success, but he had no sooner set the flagon 
down than it was shot away. Drake was summoned 
to bring up his ship the Judith, a barque of fifty tons, 
to take away the men from the sinking ships, and at 
night the Judith and the Minion sailed out and 
anchored under the island. 

Those of the English who were taken prisoners 

were treated with the greatest cruelty. 2 

The Judith, under Drake, safely reached aes oe 
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in January, 1569, and the Minion, with two hundred 
men, was so reduced that they were compelled to 
eat rats and mice. One hundred of the men elected 
to be left behind to take their chance amongst the 
Indians and the Spaniards. Job Hartop, one of the 
prisoners, described the affecting leave-taking between 
Hawkins and these men. After he had left them 
they wandered about for fourteen days through bush 
and marsh, some poisoned with bad water, others 
shot down by Indians, until they reached a Spanish 
town named Panluco, where the governor im- 
prisoned them in a little hog-sty, and fed them on 
pigs’ food. Three days after this they were chained 
two and two and driven over ninety leagues of road 
to the city of Mexico, the Spanish officers treating 
them with great inhumanity on the march. After 
four months of close imprisonment they were sent 
out as servants to the Spanish colonists. For six years 
their lives were tolerable and then the Inquisition 
made its devilish influence felt. An auto da fé was 
held, at which some were burnt, while others were 
sent to the galleys, and those who came off best 
received three hundred lashes apiece. This was a 
terrible end to the expedition and bitterly Hawkins 
felt it, as he showed from his letter to Sir William 
Cecil. 

In 1595, after the defeat of the Great Armada, 
Drake and Hawkins left Plymouth with twenty-seven 
ships and two thousand five hundred men, in the 
ships Defiance and Garland. The plan was to sail to 
Nombre de Dios, march across the Isthmus to 
Panama and, as the buccaneers later on did several 
times themselves, loot the town, but as they were 
on the point of starting information came from the 
Queen that they were too late to intercept the West 
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Indian fleet. It had already arrived in Spain, but 
one treasure ship had put back to Puerto Rico, having 
lost a mast. This vessel they were to seek and take. 
On the way they called at the Grand Canary, where 
Drake and Baskerville, who was the commander of 
the forces by land in the expedition, wished to land, 
.victual, and take the place, but they found that a 
strong mole had been built and that many guns had 
been mounted, and as the weather was looking 
somewhat unpropitious, after they had landed to 
take in water they set sail for Dominica. After 
doing some little trade there they went on to Guada- 
loupe, where they careened and cleaned their ships, 
and allowed the men to land. 

The following day they saw some Spanish ships 
crossing towards Puerto Rico, and concluded from 
this fact that it was a force being sent there to convoy 
a treasure ship. Captain Wignol, commanding the 
Francis, straggled behind and was captured by the 
Spanish vessels. The Spaniards put their prisoners 
to torture and exacted what information they could 
from them concerning the plans of the expedition. 
Hawkins heard of this from a small ship that had 
escaped the Spaniards, and suddenly fell sick. He 
vainly struggled against his malady and grew weaker 
each day. 

From Guadaloupe they sailed to the Virgin Islands, 
where they took in a supply of fish. Here Drake 
and Hawkins had a dispute which exercised a bad 
effect upon Hawkins’ health, and off Puerto Rico 
he breathed his last. 

The attempt to capture the treasure ship was a 
miserable failure, for Drake steered too close under 
the guns of the fort. The stool on which he was 
sitting at his meal was struck away from him by 
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a cannon-ball which killed two of his officers. All 
the treasure had been removed from the galleon 
and the ship was itself sunk in the fairway, so Drake 
gave up the attempt and sailed away. 


SIR RICHARD GRENVILLE, THE HERO 
OF FLORES 


Richard was born about the year 1540 in the West 
of England of a North Country family. From his 
earliest years he showed the characteristics of a 
restless life, which subsequent events fulfilled. He 
was barely twenty-six when he served in Hungary 
against the Turks. 

His great desire was to discover new islands in 
Cathay or America, and when in 1584 Raleigh 
obtained a patent to discover and occupy heathen 
lands not actually possessed by any Christian prince, 
Sir Richard Grenville volunteered for the voyage 
and was made commander of the squadron that was 
to plant the first colony in Virginia. 

A description of Richard is given by a Hollander, 
who describes him as ‘“‘a great and rich gentleman 
in England, but very unquiet in his mind and greatly 
affected to war. He had performed many valiant 
deeds and was greatly feared in these islands. But 
was of a nature very severe, so that his own people 
hated him for his fiereeness and spoke hardly of him. 
He was of so hard a complexion that as he continued 
amongst the Spanish captains while they were at 
dinner or supper with him, he would carouse three 
or four glasses of wine, and in bravery would take 
the glasses between his teeth and crush them to 
pieces and swallow them down so that often times 
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the blood ran out of his mouth without any harm 
at all done to him.” 

Raleigh would have liked to go on the Virginia 
voyage himself, but had to be content with sending 
Grenville as admiral of the fleet and Ralph Lane to 
be governor of the proposed colony. 

They set sail from Plymouth in April, 1585, in 
seven vessels, the largest of which was 140 tons. 
They reached the West Indian Islands by way of 
the Canaries and anchored in Mosquito Bay at the 
island of Puerto Rico, within gunshot of the shore. 
Grenville landed and ordered a fort to be built in an 
angle of ground between the river and the sea, with 
woods in the rear. They remained there for some 
days felling timber and building pinnaces. 

After several days a party of twenty Spanish 
horsemen appeared on the opposite side of the river 
carrying a flag of truce. They expressed their 
surprise in courteous language that the English 
should have ventured to build a fort on Spanish 
territory. They were informed that only necessity 
compelied them to do so, as they were in need of 
water and food, which if they could not procure by 
peaceable means they must take by the sword. 

The Spaniards made many promises to help. The 
next day Sir Richard marched some miles up the 
country expecting the Spaniards to fulfil their 
promises of the day before, and provide them with 
food. This, however, they failed to do, so Sir Richard 
in a considerable state of temper set fire to the 
woods and his own fort and set sail. Next evening 
they captured a Spanish vessel which the crew 
abandoned as soon as they set eyes on the English 
fleet, and the following night they captured another 
containing a rich cargo and several passengers of 
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good position, who were held to ransom. One of the 
prizes was sent to Roxo Bay, where Lane built a 
fort, and after this they sailed for Hispaniola and 
anchored at Isabella. 

The Spanish governor came down to the shore 
to greet Grenville. The meeting was courteous, but 
suspicion on both sides lurked in the background. 
However, a sumptuous repast was provided by the 
English, which the Spaniards enjoyed immensely. 
As their share of the entertainment the Spaniards 
showed their skill in killing a special herd of bulls 
which had been sent for the purpose from the 
mountains. After this exchange of courtesy the 
festivities concluded and Sir Richard returned to 
his ship, but his mistrust of the Spaniards had by 
no means lessened. 

On the 7th of June they sailed away and reached 
Virginia at the end of the month, and spent several 
weeks in coasting along the island of West Carolina, 
Everywhere they received kindness from the natives, 
but it cannot be said that the like was returned to 
them, for on a certain occasion one of the company 
says, ‘ One of our boats was sent to demand a silver 
cup which one of the savages had stolen from us, 
and not receiving it according to his promise, we 
burnt and spoilt their corn and town, all the people 
being fled.” 

His relations with Lane and Cavendish were not 
good, and they were glad when he left them to return 
to England, promising to come again. 

Lane had fixed on the pleasant island of Roanoke, 
or Plymouth, as the residence for his colonists. He 
built a fort, but made no preparations for their 
future livelihood, so they were dependent on the 
Indians for their food. Lane’s time seems to have 
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been wholly taken up in searching for treasure— 
gold, silver, and pearls—a waste of time which 
reduced them to desperate straits, for, having again 
penetrated into the interior, their food gave out, 
and they were attacked by volleys of arrows from 
the Indians. 

Their treatment of the natives was so bad that 
their attempt to colonise could not turn out other- 
wise than a failure. The colony was reduced to 
despair, and had it not been that Drake arrived with 
twenty-three ships they would inevitably have 
perished. They embarked on his ships on the 19th 
of June and returned to Portsmouth. 

Lane laid the failure of the scheme at Grenville’s 
door, as he left them and had failed to fulfil his 
promise of returning with reinforcements and food. 
On the other hand, much of the blame should be 
laid at Lane’s own door, for had he not wasted so 
much time in hunting after treasure, and had 
devoted his attention to the interests of the colony 
and the pacification of the people, this scheme might 
have turned out successfully. 

Grenviile on his return from Virginia encountered 
a Spanish vessel of three hundred tons with a rich 
cargo, which he brought home. He returned to 
Roanoke just a fortnight after Lane’s departure, 
but found everything deserted and in confusion, 
and showing signs as of some disaster. After making 
enquiries and search in the neighbourhood, Grenville 
left fifteen men on the island with provisions for 
two years and set sail for England, but that no time 
or opportunity might be wasted he attacked Spanish 
towns in the Azores and seized a _ considerable 
quantity of plunder. 

Five years later Grenville was sent out under 
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Lord Thomas Howard to intercept the Spanish fleet 
fromthe West Indies. It had wintered in Havannah 
the preceding year by royal order lest it should fall 
mto the hands of Hawkins and Frobisher. The 
fleet left Plymouth under Lord Thomas Howard 
early in March for the Azores, where they waited 
five months for the treasure ships in vain, for Philip 
had ordered a further detention until he could 
prepare a fleet strong enough to convoy them to 
Spain. 

The English fleet was riding at anchor near Flores, 
an island lying to the west of the Azores, on the 
last day of August, when a ship appeared in sight 
under full sail and reported the coming of a powerful 
Spanish fleet. This was most unwelcome news, not 
only because their fleet was small but also because 
the crews which manned it were more than half 
of them prostrated by sickness and disease. The 
English fleet weighed anchor or slipped their cables 
without delay, but Grenville with his characteristic 
stubbornness persisted in believing that this fleet 
had come from the Indies and was not the powerful 
Armada which it was reported to be, so he refused 
to cut his cable and follow his admiral. Then ensued 
that long fight between Grenville in his small ship 
surrounded by the towering vessels of the Spaniards, 
which lasted from three in the afternoon and did not 
end till dawn next morning. The story of his magnifi- 
cent defence and death has been told so often that 
it is unnecessary to quote it here, as it is hardly 
relevant to the subject of this book. 


CHAPTER V 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKE, THE SCOURGE 
OF THE SPANISH MAIN 


Drake’s father had been a sailor in his youth, and 
was settled near Tavistock when Francis was a child. 
His religious fanaticism raised a considerable number 
of enemies against him, so that he was obliged to fly 
to Chatham, where he obtained the post of reader of 
prayers to the Royal Navy. It was thus that the 
boy imbibed his love for the sea and his hatred of 
religious tyranny. 

Francis was early apprenticed to the skipper of a 
small craft that traded to Holland. The persecution 
of the Flemings and the horrors of the Inquisition 
were daily in his mind, and the rough education of 
those days reared him into a sturdy, thick-set, 
devil-may-care youngster, and so well did his master ~ 
like him that on his death he left him his vessel. 

In 1564 the ports of Spain were closed to the 
English, so Francis sold his vessel and entered the 
service of his kinsman John Hawkins. Under 
William Hawkins, another kinsman, Drake made a 
voyage to Biscay, and at St. Sebastian he met some 
Plymouth sailors who had been rescued from the 
dungeons of the Inquisition, and were in a pitiable 
condition. 

His next voyage was to the West Indies, where he 
saw some smart fighting. In 1567 he sailed as pilot 
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under John Hawkins to Guinea, took a prize and 
was made its captain. 

The treatment meted out by the Spaniards to his 
own countrymen, and that which he and Hawkins 
received during their visit to the West Indies, still 
further roused his hatred of the Spaniards. On their 
arrival home he was bidden by William Hawkins to 
hasten to London and inform the council of the ill- 
treatment they had received. 

He next took service in the Navy, and the same 
summer married, but this period of rest was soon 
broken, as he was ordered to sail with the Dragon 
and the Swan to the Spanish Indies. The following 
year he sailed with the Swan only. He made a few 
prizes, and his treatment of the prisoners was so 
humane and exceptional for those times that although 
his name was mentioned with awe by all the West 
Indian Spaniards, it was always in their minds 
associated with kindness. But such a poor opinion 
did he entertain of Spanish bravery that he formed 
the idea of sailing to the Gulf of Darien and seizing 
the treasure house and its plunder. 

On May 24th, 1572, Drake sailed out of Plymouth 
Sound on the Pasha, a vessel of seventy tons, accom- 
panied by his brother John, in command of the Swan 
of twenty-five tons. On board were also his brother 
Joseph, John Oxenham, and other volunteers. ‘The 
crew numbered only seventy-three, and the scheme 
was to seize the port of Nombre de Dios and carry 
off the gold and silver. They arrived at a small 
land-locked bay which he had formerly visited, and 
which they named Port Pheasant, and on landing 
found a message scratched on a plate of lead and 
attached to a tree, warning him to make haste away, 
for the Spaniards had betrayed the place and taken 
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away the stores that he had concealed there. But 
Drake had planned to put together three pinnaces 
which he had brought over in pieces, so he cleared a 
spot in the wood and set to work. As they were 
working, a little squadron of three small vessels 
sailed in. They were preparing to defend themselves 
when they were hailed in English, and on enquiry 
as to who they were the reply came “‘ Captain James 
Ranse with Sir Edward Horsey’s fleet.” ‘‘ What, 
old Ned Horsey, the pirate? Come along and have 
a drink, sir !”’ : 

Drake was delighted to see these new-comers, for 
they had served under him the year before. The 
result was that these thirty-eight men threw in their 
lot with Drake and his desperate project. 

After these pinnaces were put together they stole 
along the coast and questioned such negroes as they 
found, and learnt from them that the whole of the 
country from Panama to Nombre de Dios was in the 
power of a savage black people, a race of giants and 
terribly cruel, and, owing to recent outrages, the 
people of Nombre de Dios had sent to Panama for 
help, which rather discounted Drake’s hope of 
success. However, the party stole along keeping 
near to the shore in the dark. They landed near the 
shore battery and heard the city as it were waken- 
ing in a panic, for the inhabitants were fearing an 
attack from the natives just mentioned. Words of 
command were shouted, drums were beaten, and 
women shrieked. Drake’s party rushed up the main 
street, and, as they reached the Plaza, were greeted 
by a volley of buliets. Drake and Oxenham attacked 
the Spaniards in the flank, who turned and fied, 
followed by flaming pikes and arrows. When they 
entered the governor’s house Drake saw a great pile 
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of silver bars shining from floor to ceiling—seventy 
feet in length. He shouted, ‘‘ Not one bar to be 
touched, lads, until the fighting be done.” 

As they hurried back to the streets a heavy storm 
burst upon them, and they took cover in a long shed, 
where they spent their time in mending their bow- 
strings and repairing damages to their muskets. All 
showed signs of fatigue not unmixed with fear. Drake 
shouted, “ Lads, I have brought you to the mouth of 
the treasure house of the world. Blame nobody but 
yourselves if you go away empty.” As he stepped 
out to lead the way he suddenly reeled over, and 
when they picked him up they found he had been 
shot in the leg some time before, but had hidden his 
wound during the time of the attack. They put him 
in the pinnace and carried him back to the ship, and 
thus ended in failure what had nearly turned out a 
great success, 

Ten days afterwards Drake descended upon 
Carthagena, where he captured a rich ship. For a 
short time onwards the Spaniards lost sight of him, 
but he was really hiding and resting his men. While 
hiding he gained information about the treasure which 
was carried across the Isthmus during the dry 
season. 

In December his brother was killed while attack- 
ing a Spanish frigate full of musketeers. He was 
deeply regretted, for he was a brave and trusty 
comrade. In January Joseph was struck down 
together with half the company with fever. Joseph 
died in his brother’s arms. 

During this desperate condition Indian scouts 
came to tell them that the Spanish fleet had 
come out for the treasure, but only eighteen men 
were physically fit to go upon this new adventure, 
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and these with thirty Indians plunged into the forest 
track. On the fourth day they reached the summit 
of the range of hills, which was surmounted by a 
huge tree. Into this Drake climbed, and saw before 
him the Pacific and behind him the Atlantic. So 
overcome was he with his feelings that he prayed 
the Almighty to give him life and leave to sail once 
in an English ship in that sea. 

Meantime Drake’s party went on and laid an 
ambuscade a league from the gates of Panama. A 
spy informed them that two large mule trains were 
laden with silver and were making ready to start, 
and with them was the treasurer of Lima with eight 
mule loads of gold and one of jewels. 

They pulled their shirts over their clothes, a plan 
often adopted in night attacks, the better to dis- 
-tinguish their companions, and lay in two companies 
about fifty yards apart. They had strict injunctions 
to keep absolute silence while they lay in hiding, 
and to take no notice whatever of any solitary 
traveller, but, as very often happens, the best laid 
plans are sometimes upset by the stupidity of one 
person. Such a person was found in Drake’s com- 
pany. A single traveller came riding by, and one of 
the English, in all probability half-drunk, fired at 
him. This, of course, upset Drake’s plans and spread 
the alarm; the man galloped back to his friends 
and informed them that El Draque had again 
appeared. 

The tinkle of the mule bells was soon heard, Drake 
sprang up and blew his whistle, and the men pounced 
upon the mules, ripped open the bags and found— 
only silver. The advent of the mule team was soon 
followed by the tramp of armed men coming from 
Panama. They had no time to lose so they were 
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compelled to abandon their plunder and escape 
while they could, all through the fault of one besotted 
idiot. 

They made for Venta Cruz and descended like a 
cloud of locusts upon the little town. There was a 
hospital there filled chiefly with sick women and 
children. Believing all the stories they had heard 
of the terrible Drake they feared everything and 
screamed for mercy. ‘Did I not order that no 
woman should be touched?” said Drake. ‘“‘ Yes, sir, 
but they will not believe it is true.” Then Drake 
himself entered the chief ward of the hospital and 
reassured the ladies, who, when they saw his sturdy 
figure and kind face, and his frank blue eyes, took 
comfort. Drake and his men hurried away before 
the Spanish soldiers could arrive from Panama. He 
disappeared from their ken, but within a fortnight 
several Spanish frigates reported having been 
boarded by a polite pirate who did them no harm 
beyond relieving them of their gold. This report 
created a panic, and treasure-laden ships were 
confined to their ports afraid to move. 

On the last night of March as the mule trains with 
a load of silver and gold were drawing near to 
Nombre de Dios there was a sudden yell from the 
half-breeds and a crashing of fire-arms. The mules 
knelt down and Drake’s men rifled the packs and 
disappeared before the alarm could be given. 

A short time previously a Huguenot privateer 
came across an English ship and begged for help. 
The English captain signalled to him to come aboard 
and relate his story. The story that the Frenchman 
had to tell was one which startled the whole of the 
civilised world, namely, the massacre of the Huguenots 
on St. Bartholomew’s day. ‘This greatly excited the 
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indignation of Drake and his men, whose only desire 
was to do something to crush such tyranny. 

' The Huguenot and Drake then made a compact 
to work together. The Frenchmen were with Drake 
when he made his attack upon the mule train, and 
helped to carry the silver bars to the river mouth, 
where the pinnaces were to meet them. Drenched 
by torrential downpours they looked on all sides for 
the pinnaces, but instead saw seven Spanish vessels 
making towards Nombre de Dios. Blank despair 
now came upon them, for what was the use of so 
much wealth if there was no means of conveying it 
home? But Drake was the only one of his party who 
laughed at the situation, though he foresaw nothing 
before him but imprisonment and torture. The 
Frenchmen gazed upon him with amazement, for 
what could he see in this desperate situation to 
laugh at? But this king of sea-rovers with his cheery 
words and hopeful smile soon reassured them and 
they were ready to follow him and do his bidding. 
“Cheer up, boys,” said he, “see ye not how God 
hath sent a heavy storm to help us? What are 
those things drifting down with the current? Are 
they not big trees sent to help us home? Come let 
-us make a raft and we will reach our ships long 
before the lazy Spaniards have made up their minds 
how to catch us. This is no time to fear, but rather 
to haste and prevent that which is feared. The raft, 
boys, the raft! Quick to stay the tree trunks !”’ 

In a short time they had caught and fastened 
together the drifting trunks. One Englishman and 
two Frenchmen joined Drake upon the raft, a biscuit | 
bag served for a sail and a young sapling for a rudder. 
So they pushed off into the stream, Drake waving 
his hat and shouting, “ If it please God that I shall 
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ever set foot aboard my frigate in safety, I will by 
one means or another get you all aboard in spite of 
all the Spaniards in the Indies.’’ Soon they reached 
the bar, and every wave came surging up to their 
armpits as they grimly held on. When they had 
lost the power of the current they used extemporised 
oars, and toiled for six long weary hours, but. hope 
sank very low. All of a sudden Drake stopped 
rowing and, shading his eyes with his hand, cried, 
“* See, lads, there be our pinnaces bearing straight 
for us, all fear is over now. We are saved by the 
mercy of God.” 

But their hopes were dashed, for the pinnaces had 
not seen the raft, and soon disappeared beyond a 
headland, making away to their night quarters. 

A great surf was breaking along the shore, but 
Drake steered the raft straight through it, and 
soaked and buffeted they landed safely. 

The crews of the pinnaces at first could not make 
out who they were, but when they heard the cheery 
voice of their captain they were horrified to see to 
what straits he had been reduced. They explained 
that a storm had swept the pinnaces away, hence 
the dilemma in which Drake and his party had been 
placed, but he forgave them and said, “* Give thanks 
to God, our voyage is made.” 

They soon picked up the others, together with the 
plunder, and Drake set sail for home. He passed 
close to Carthagena, defiantly waving the flag of St. 
George and ironically bidding the Spaniards fare- 
well, 

Before they left the coast Drake set ashore his 


' Indian friends, the chief of whom, Pedro by name, 


had taken a fancy to Drake’s sword, which he 
willingly gave him. In return Pedro pressed upon © 
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him four bars of gold, and they all parted with: 
feelings of friendship. t 
_ They had a prosperous voyage, and in twenty- 
three days they sailed from Cape Florida to the 
Scilly Isles, and reached Plymouth Harbour on 
Sunday, August 9th, 1573, awaking the silence with 
the echo of their guns. People were in church at 
the time, and in great consternation at the thunder 
of the guns rushed pell-mell out to see what had 
happened. Then when the cry went forth that 
Master Francis Drake had come home at last, all 
rushed down to the water’s edge to welcome him 
home. 

But Drake had not arrived at a propitious moment, 
for the emissaries of the Spanish King had been 
offering the Queen good terms, and she was now 
surrounded by courtiers from the King of Spain. 
Drake’s position was somewhat critical, for unless 
he could show that he had the Queen’s sanction he 
might be given up as a pirate to the Spaniards, so 
he took his ship round Queenstown, and hid in 
‘* Drake’s Pool.” 

As time went on the political atmosphere changed 
and Elizabeth’s anger was roused against Philip. 
She sent Walsingham to seek out Drake, and was 
herself very gracious to the sea-rover, telling him 
that she required his help against her enemies. 
Nothing, however, resulted from the interview, 
but she gave him a sword and said, “‘We do 
account that he which striketh at thee, Drake, 
striketh at us.” 

A new expedition did not receive the Queen’s 
open sanction, but there is no doubt that she secretly 
favoured it. It was arranged that Drake should sail 
in the Pelican, a vessel of one hundred tons, Captain 
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Winter in the Elizabeth of eighty tons; two other 
ships called the Marygold and the Loan, and a 
pinnace called the Christopher of fifteen tons made 
up the fleet. The crews of all crafts totalled up to 
about two hundred men. 

On the 15th of November in 1577 they sailed from 
Plymouth, but were driven back by a terrible storm. 
They made a fresh start on the 13th of December, 
and it was arranged that they should meet at 
Mogador, on the coast of Barbary. Burghley did 
not approve of Drake’s expedition, and had sent 
Thomas Doughtie with orders to hinder and restrict 
Drake’s actions as much as possible, and to under- 
mine his influence amongst the men. 

In February they reached the coast of Brazil, 
having succeeded in keeping company. They landed 
and cured and stored provisions. They found the 
natives a well-made, good-tempered race, naked 
except for a covering of skins about the waist. They 
carried bows an ell long and two arrows, and were 
painted black on one side and white on the other. 
A native saw one of the men drinking some Canary 
wine, and when he asked for some himself it was 
given him, with the effect that it immediately went 
to his head and he fell on his back. The result, 
| however, was bad, for he used to come every morning 
|) to the hills shouting, “‘Wine! Wine!’ Some days 
| later Robert Winter was killed at Port Julien in a 
| scuffle with Indians. 

) Drake was now faced with a danger which seriously 
| threatened the success of his ranbed phage This 


| of his own officers, and an officer with whom he had 
| been on very friendly terms. We have mentioned 
Doughtie as being one of the officers under Drake’s 
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command, and that he had been secretly com- 
missioned by Burghley to thwart his leader in all 
‘his undertakings, and to lessen his influence. 

One day Drake in a violent rage ordered Doughtie 
to be chained to the mast, for evidence showed that 
his former friend had been at the bottom of mutinous 
conduct. Drake saw that something must be done, 
and done quickly too, if the undertaking were not 
to fail. It was at this spot sixty years before that 
Magellan had crushed a mutiny in the bud, and the 
remains of the old gallows were still in existence. 

On the 80th of June Drake ordered the crews 
ashore, and a rough-and-ready court martial was held, 
with Captain John Winter as president, and after a 
heated discussion a verdict of not guilty was brought 
in in favour of Doughtie, who had boasted that he 
had betrayed the Queen’s secret to Burghley. Then 
Drake showed to them that the Queen’s consent had 
been privately given, and that Doughtie had done 
his best to wreck the success of the enterprise. He 
shouted out that all who thought Doughtie guilty 
should hold up their hands, and immediately every 
man’s hand went up. Doughtie saw that the game 
was played out and that he had lost, and reconciled 
himself to the inevitable. After receiving the Com- 
munion he laid his head on the block and ended his 
life. 

The Pelican, the Elizabeth, and the Marygold 
were the only three ships that remained. They 
now set sail for the Straits of Magellan, and here 
Drake changed the name of his ship to the Golden 
Hind. They made a successful passage through the 
Straits and reached the Pacific, intending to steer 
north out of the bleak climate at the south of the 
continent, but a north-east gale held them up for 
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three weeks. The Marygold went down, and Winter, 
after waiting in the Straits for Drake, who had been 
driven by the gale south of the Horn, turned round 
and went home. 

After spending some time in the southern islands 
Drake sailed north, and with an Indian as a pilot 
made for Valparaiso. Here he found a Spanish ship 
with a cargo of gold and wine waiting for a favourable 
wind to carry them to Panama. The crew of this 
vessel greeted them as friends, for no foreign ships 
except the Spaniards had ever been seen on those 
coasts, They had no thought of danger until Thomas 
Moon climbed over the side and began to belabour 
them lustily, shouting out, ‘‘ Down, you dogs !”’ 

The crew consisted of eight Spaniards and three 
negroes, and these were soon safe under the hatches. 
Drake’s men plundered the town and took the prizes 
out to sea in order to give them more time and 
opportunity for going over the cargo. They found 
1770 jars of wine and 60,000 pieces of gold and 
some pearls. 

Drake’s plan now was to make for Lima, with the 
intention of sacking it, and also with the hopes of 
finding Winter, but in the meantime he concealed 
his vessel in a hidden bay, and gave his men time and 
opportunity for refreshing themselves. They then 
proceeded slowly up the coast, and one day, while 
looking for water, they came upon a sleeping Spaniard 
with thirteen bars of silver lying by his side. These 
they politely requested that he should no longer 
burden himself with. Although the Golden Hind 
| was making such leisurely progress north no warning 
| had been given to Lima of her approach. 

A Portuguese guided Drake into the harbour of 
Callao after nightfall, sailing in between all the ships 
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that lay there, which they rifled one after another. 
They heard that a ship laden with silver, the Caca- 
- fuego, had just sailed, and they were on the point of 
following it when a ship from Panama entered the 
harbour and anchored close to the Golden Hind. A 
custom-house boat put off from the shore for Drake’s 
ship, with the intention of finding out who they 
were, and the officer was on the point of climbing 
over the side when, to his amazement, he found 
himself looking down the barrel of a gun. His 
return to the boat occupied only a second. The 
alarm was given, and the Panama vessel hoisted her 
anchor and made for the sea, but the Golden Hind 
followed her at once and overtook her. 

The next few days were occupied in the pursuit 
of the Cacafuego, and during that time they made 
several prizes. On the 24th of February they saw 
the Cacafuego some leagues ahead of them. The 
Spanish captain, ignorant of the proximity of the 
dreaded rover, slowed down for a friendly chat, but 
when near enough Drake ordered them to strike, but 
they refused. He then shot their mast overboard 
and, after wounding the master with an arrow, the 
ship yielded. 

For four days they were occupied in transferring 
the cargo, which consisted of gold, silver, and precious 
stones, so that the Golden Hind was literally ballasted 
with precious metals. The whole value of the 
plunder was estimated at 360,000 pieces of gold. 

After transferring this rich booty to their own 
vessel, Drake allowed the Spaniards to depart, first 
giving them a letter of safe conduct in case they should 
meet with Winter or any other English freebooter. 

They had now attained the object of the expedi- 
tion, namely, the capture of rich booty, and the 
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question was how they should get home. The whole 
of the sea-coast of the continent was alarmed, and 
Drake felt sure that if he attempted to return home 
by the Straits he would be intercepted by a powerful 
Spanish force, so he called his company together 
and took council with them. His idea was that it 
would be possible to find a north-west passage, and 
his company fell in with their leader’s idea. They 
intended first of all to find out some secluded place 
where they might trim the cargo, clean the vessel, 
and put in a supply of provisions and water. 

On the 16th of March they secured some prizes off 
the coast of Nicaragua. Then descending upon a 
little seaport named Guatuleo they found the judges 
sitting in court, and they considered it a fine joke 
to carry off the whole court, judges, counsel, and 
prisoners, to the Golden Hind, where the chief judge 
was made to write an order for all the inhabitants to 
quit the town for twenty-four hours. During this 
time they replenished their stock from the Spanish 
store-houses, 

By the 3rd of June they had reached lat. 42° N., 
and were finding the cold very severe. Vancouver 
Island was the limit of their journey north. Here 
they turned back and put into a pleasant bay, which 
was probably somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
San Francisco. Natives came to visit them, bringing 
baskets full of tobacco; tents were erected and 
presents exchanged. The chief, attended by his 
followers adorned with coloured cloaks and painted 
faces, paid Drake a visit, and put his coronet on 
Drake’s head. 

On the last day of July the Golden Hind weighed 
anchor, and left their friendly hosts amid loud 
acclamations. They sailed west and saw no land 
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for sixty-eight days. They made the Philippines 
and the Moluccas in November. Drake spent four 
weeks in careening and cleaning his vessel at a small 
island east of Borneo, where it is said they saw bats 
as big as hens, and land crabs “very good and 
restoring meat,’’ which had a habit of climbing up 
trees when pursued. 

On the 9th of January, 1579, they got entangled 
amongst a number of small islands and shoals, and 
succeeded in sailing full tilt upon a rocky shoal, 
where they stuck fast. On one side of the vessel 
there was only enough water to float her, on the 
other side it was so deep that they could find no 
bottom for an anchor in order to warp her off. All 
that night the ship remained fast on the shoal. 
They tried every expedient that sailors could devise, 
but ,the ship refused to move an inch. Drake 
finally saw that everything was hopeless and that 
not only would they lose their treasure, but their 
lives as well, so he summoned all his men to prayers, 
and made solemn preparation for death. But 
although things seemed so desperate they were not 
yet at the end of their resources, for Drake ordered 
eight of the guns to be thrown overboard. These 
did not seem to make the slightest difference, so 
finally the order was given that some of their precious 
cargo should be jettisoned. 

The tide went down, but the ship had been sup- 
ported by a strong wind; when, however, the wind 
sank she went over on her side towards the deep 
water. They now thought that the end for all had 
come, but to their great relief they heard a scraping 
sound, and saw that her keel was slipping down the 
sloping ridge slowly but gradually. 

After this providential escape they succeeded in 
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reaching Java, and Drake was informed that there 
were large ships not far off, so he made for the 
Cape of Good Hope, which the men considered 
the fairest cape they had ever seen. They passed 
by Sierra Leone, and Drake must have felt a feeling 
of elation to think that the hopes roused in his 
breast when he was at the top of the high tree at 
the summit of the Isthmus, feasting his eyes on two 
oceans, had been fulfilled. He had traversed the South 
Sea and across the Pacific, and made a circle round 
the globe in the Golden Hind within three years. 

They reached Plymouth Sound on September 
25th, 1580, which, according to their computation, 
was a Monday, but they found that they had gained 
a day and that the day on which they arrived was a 
Sunday. They were naturally not expected, for 
vague stories had reached England of disaster to the 
expedition, and of Drake’s death at the hands of 
the Spaniards. 

Frequent complaints had been made by the Spanish 
ambassador to the Queen of Drake’s depredations 
on Spanish territory. The Queen pretended that 
she knew nothing about it, and professed to be very 
angry. When, therefore, the Golden Hind dropped 
anchor Drake was speedily informed by his friends 
of how matters stood at Court, but he was not the 
man to be caught napping. He was not the man, 
who had sailed all the world round after encounter- 
ing all the adventures that he had done, calmly to 
be handed over to the tender mercies of Spaniards. 
He gave the order, “‘ Up with the anchor! Warp 
her out behind St. Nicholas Island.’ If he was to 
be treated as a pirate he would give them a run for 
their money. He begged to be excused to the 
Mayor of Plymouth, but regretted that to such 
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weaklings as his men were the air of that neighbour- 
hood was not salubrious. 

In the meantime messengers were sent with costly 
gifts to the Queen and Burghley, and Drake’s wife 
and friends paid him visits. At length a summons 
reached him at Plymouth to appear at Court, and 
this Drake, of course, obeyed, although he was accom- 
panied by a good following of his friends. 

A long train of pack-horses streamed behind him 
laden with costly booty taken from the Spaniards. 
The Queen, woman-like, was charmed with the 
lovely presents he had brought her, and sent him 
back to Plymouth armed with her own private 
letter ordering him to take £10,000 worth of treasure 
himself, and to send the rest to the Tower, after 
deducting a certain proportion to be divided amongst 
the crew. 

The Golden Hind was brought round the coast 
and up the Thames to serve as a show ship. The 
Queen herseif honoured a banquet which Drake had 
prepared on board his ship, and at the conclusion 
created him Sir Francis. 

Drake now for some time settled down in England. 
Political events of various natures, principally 
connected with Spain, took place. These, however, 
are not relevant to the subject of this book. Drake 
became Member of Parliament for Tintagel and made 
some fiery speeches at Westminster, when it was 
thought an invasion by the Spaniards was possible . 
and even probable. 

News came at the end of May of 1585 that Philip 
had invited a fleet of English corn ships to relieve a 
famine in Spain and had then seized the ships. 
From highest to lowest in the land everyone felt 
that this was going too far. 
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When the Go/den Hind returned from the Pacific laden with rich booty taken 
from the Spaniards, Drake was in doubt whether he would be received with honour 
or lose his head as a pirate. But the Queen, no doubt admiring his audacity, and 
perhaps influenced to some degree by the rich spoil, knighted him on the deck of 
his own vessel. 
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In July Drake received letters of marque to 
release the corn ships, and hoisted his flag in the 
Elizabeth Bonaventure, with Frobisher and Carleill 
as vice-admiral and lieutenant-general respectively. 
The squadron consisted of two battleships and 
eighteen cruisers, with pinnaces and _store-ships. 
They had on board 2300 sailors and soldiers. 

Sir Philip Sidney came down to Plymouth with 
the intention of joining the expedition, but Drake, 
who was not much in love with the manners of 
courtiers, sent secretly up to London to enquire if 
he had permission to join. The Queen, with some 
asperity, ordered her courtier back, and Drake 
immediately set sail for Finisterre though short of 
supplies. 

Before starting on his long voyage he ran into 
Vigo Bay, resolving to get water and provisions. 
This he did to the astonishment and dismay of his 
own. officers, who wondered if he really wished to let 
the Spaniards know what his intention was, but 
Drake knew that the very audacity of his action 
would confound the enemy. 

On the 8th of October they sailed for the Canaries 
and made a descent upon Santiago, the principal 
town of the Cape de Verde Islands, which they had 
no difficulty in taking, and where they spent a very 
enjoyable fortnight. No great harm would have 
been done had matters not been precipitated by 
the Spaniards themselves, who killed and shamefully 
mutilated an English boy. The men were so enraged 
that they set fire to all the houses, leaving a message 
stating the reason of their having done so. 

After some days at sea disease broke out and 
over two hundred men died within a short time. 
They finally reached the island of Dominica, which 
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was inhabited by a savage people, strong and well 
made, who helped them to carry fresh water from 
the river to the boats. They exchanged also a great 
store of tobacco and cassava bread for glass and 
beads. They spent Christmas at St. Christopher, 
where the sick had an opportunity of refreshing 
themselves, and the ships were cleaned. 

They then made for Hispaniola and St. Domingo, 
the largest city in the New World, which had been 
founded by Columbus in 1496. Drake learnt that 
the entrance to the harbour was commanded by a 
strong fort, but that there was a landing-place two 
miles to the west of it. They were opposed by 150 
horsemen, but the English charged them so im- 
petuously that the Spaniards had only time to let 
loose one volley and then flee. 

They did not capture much treasure at this place, 
as there was no gold or silver, but there was a large 
store of fine clothes, wine, and oil. The native 
Indians had been killed off by the cruelty of the 
Spaniards, and in consequence all work in the mines 
had been stopped. The English entrenched them- 
selves in the principal square and took possession 
of all the chief batteries and held the town for a 
month. 

They captured 240 guns, which they put on board 
the English ships, and exacted a ransom of about 
£50,000. A great number of Spanish ships were 
burnt, and hundreds of galley-slaves were set free, 
to their great surprise. 

From this place Drake sailed for Carthagena, 
the harbour of which he was well acquainted with. 
They entered without any resistance, and in the 
evening Carleill landed about three miles west 
of the town, the intention being that the land . 
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force should advance at midnight along the shore, 
while the fleet drew the attention of the Spaniards 
by a false attack upon the fort in the inner haven. 
Some hundred horsemen met them, but turned tail 
to give the alarm. 

The soldiers. under Carleill now reached the neck 
of the peninsula on which the town was built. On 
one side of it was the sea, and on the other a lake 
communicated with the harbour. The narrow 
roadway was fortified across with a stone wall and 
ditch, and the usual passage was filled up with 
barrels full of earth, behind which were placed six 
great guns, while two great galleys had been moored 
with their bows to the shore, carrying eleven guns 
to flank the approach, and containing three hundred 
musketeers. The barricade of barrels was defended 
by about three hundred musketeers and pikemen. 

The Spaniards in the dark fired down this cause- 
way, but as the English were marching on lower 
ground near the water they received no hurt. Then 
they climbed up the sides of the neck and assaulted 
| the barricade. The English possessed longer pikes 
; than did the Spaniards, who soon gave way, and 

were followed by the invaders into the town. All 

the streets were barred with barricades, each one 
having to be forced. 
| The Spaniards had planted Indians at various 
| | points of vantage who used poisoned arrows, while 
| small stakes were planted in the ground, likewise 
| with the points poisoned. 
After the capture of the city courtesies were 
| exchanged between the attacked and the attackers. 
| Feasts were held and polite visits paid. Carthagena 
|| proved a rich capture. 
By the end of April they were off Cuba, and badly 
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in want of water. They found rain water after some 
search. Drake had endeared himself to his men by 
._ the willing way in which he faced danger and hard 
work as though he had been the meanest person, 
and his vigilant care and foresight had proved the 
saving of his fleet. 

They reached Florida and took the fort of St. 
Augustine and a treasure chest. They then sailed 
north and sought Raleigh’s colony in Virginia, the 
remaining members of which they brought home, 
and reached Portsmouth the 2nd of July, 1586. 

About 750 men were lost on the voyage, most of 
them through ague. They brought back 240 guns 
of brass and iron. 

Political events had been harassing the Queen for 
some time past. The Babington Plot, the intrigues 
of Philip, the imprisonment of Mary Stuart, and 
the threats of France all combined to work upon her 
mind to such an extent as to cause her to pretend 
to disavow the doings of Sir Francis and his men. 
There was no prospect of a peerage or pension for 
him, so he merely shrugged his shoulders. 

Many important political events next took place, 
not the least of which was the defeat of the Armada, 
in which Drake played so prominent a part, but the 
failure of the expedition into Portugal brought on 
him and Norris the displeasure of the Queen. 

For many long months Drake remained in dis- 
grace at Court, but he retired to Plymouth and 
there lived quietly with his family. Nevertheless, 
although he had been overlooked and superseded by 
such men as Hawkins and Frobisher, in 1594 the 
Queen consented to provide two-thirds of the capital 
for an expedition under Drake and Hawkins, but 
when they were ready to start she sent orders to 
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delay the expedition, and two months were wasted 
and food consumed. 

In August Penzance was raided by a party from 
Spain and set on fire. This caused an order to come 
down that they should cruise along the Spanish 
coast, capture the plate fleet, and be home in six 
months. The admirals protested, and the Queen 
was furious at the disloyalty. 

They did not leave Plymouth until the 28th of 
August, 1595, and found the Grand Canary too 
strong to capture. They went on to the West Indies, 
and at Guadaloupe cleaned their ships and set up 
their pinnaces. 

Sir John Hawkins had had more than one quarrel 
with his old friend Sir Francis, and sickness grew 
upon him, and off Puerto Rico he breathed his last. 
The same evening as Drake was sitting at supper 
on board the Defiance a cannon shot smashed into 
the cabin, struck the stool on which he was sitting, 
and killed Sir Nicholas Clifford and his bosom 
friend Master Brown. Next day he tried to force 
his way into the harbour, which the Spaniards had 
blocked by a sunken galleon in the fairway, and 
the attempt was given up. 

He sailed for La Hacha and burnt it, but spared 
the church. On Christmas Day he sailed for Nombre 
de Dios, but the town had been abandoned and 
there was nothing of value to plunder. Drake 
remained in the harbour with his fleet while Basker- 
ville with 750 men started for Panama, but the 
road was so well protected by forts that they lost 
many men and were obliged to return. 

On the 5th of January, 1596, the fleet set sail for 
Escudo, west of Nombre de Dios, and a few miles 
from the mainland, where there was a good anchorage 
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and a good supply of water and wood, but the 
climate proved sickly, and three of the captains died 
‘here and the chief surgeon, and Drake himself was 
laid up with a bad attack of dysentery. 

His cheery smile had now disappeared, though 
his spirit was strong as ever. Disappointment and 
worry had worked upon him, and the prospect of an 
ill weleome home, as the result of an unsuccessful 
expedition, embittered his last moments. They 
weighed anchor and sped before a storm to Puerto 
Bello with Drake lying sick in his cabin. 

On the 25th of January early in the morning, 
being delirious, he called for his arms and raved 
about Spain and the Inquisition and the traitors who 
had poisoned him. He was laid back to bed and 
died within an hour. Next day his body enclosed 
in a leaden coffin was taken out to sea and there 
sunk, amid the thunder of cannon from all the ships 
around. 


CHAPTER VI 


SIR RICHARD HAWKINS, A STUBBORN 
FIGHTER 


HAWKINS was born in 1562, the son of Sir John 
Hawkins, who encouraged and educated his son in 
all matters appertaining to the sea. He served in 
the Armada as captain of the Swallow, and after- 
wards was affected by the universal ambition of the 
time to make discoveries in unknown parts of the 
world. 

With his father’s counsel and help he planned a 
voyage to Japan, China, and the East Indies by the 
way of the Straits of Magellan and the Pacific. At 
their own expense they built and fitted out a ship 
on the Thames of about four hundred tons. Lady 
Hawkins, who begged for the honour of naming 
the ship, christened it the Repentance, though the 
others objected to such an ill-omened name. But the 
Queen one day sailing down the Thames spied the 
new boat and, being pleased with her appearance, 
asked to whom it belonged. They informed her 


and she, after critically viewing it from every point, 
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renamed it the Dainty, and as the Dainty she sailed 
forth and made many prosperous journeys. But, 
though the voyages were prosperous, she encountered 
many mishaps, and Sir John, tired of the cost, 
trouble, and care that the ship was to him, sold his 
share, and his son Richard became the owner. 
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Everything was prepared for the projected journey 
of discovery, but she was held back by a heavy 
storm at the last moment, for the south wind being 
very fresh and the ship being heavily laden she 
heeled over and water began to pour in at the ports. 
The superstitious sailors were disheartened at this 
foreboding, and declined to proceed on the voyage in 
a ship so heavily overladen. 

To appease their fears Sir Richard consented to 
discharge part of it, and then they pursued their 
way to Plymouth, where they were joined by two 
more ships of his own, one of one hundred tons and 
the other of sixty tons. 

It took them a month to complete their final 
preparations, and two days more were lost in gather- 
ing together his crew, who were with difficulty at 
last collected. They set sail and when they were 
nearing the Equator his men began to fall sick of 
scurvy, for in those days there were none of the 
advantages such as canned vegetables and fresh 
meat as there are at the present day. 

The winds began to grow contrary and the voyage 
was prolonged, and the scurvy grew so severe that 
men were dying every day, but Hawkins heartened the 
rest of them up by telling them they would get speedy 
refreshment at Brazil. 

Some little time later the Dainty took fire and it 
cost the crew hard work to put it out. There were 
at last left not more than twenty sound men in the 
three ships, and Hawkins steered for the nearest 
shore. He anchored two leagues off the port of 
Santos, in Brazil, and sent his captain and sixteen 
armed men with a flag of truce and a present to the 
governor, asking leave to exchange some goods. 
He was received courteously by the officer and 
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detained while the letter was sent to the governor; sd 
who was some twelve miles up the country. As the. 
boat did not return Hawkins manned a pinnace 
and anchored right opposite the village waiting for 
a reply. Soon he saw a flag of truce and sent a boat 
for the governor’s letter. The governor explained 
very courteously but very firmly that he was unable 
to allow any trade with the port because of the 
state of war which existed between Spain and 
England, and he desired Hawkins to quit that port 
within three days, otherwise he would be treated as 
an enemy. 

They, however, effected one thing, for they got 
a large quantity of oranges and lemons, which they 
bought from the Indian women of the country, 
although when divided the men received only three 
or four a-piece. 

For thirty-six hours, however, they were unable 
to leave the port because a contrary wind had sprung 
up and detained the pinnaces. At length the breeze 
changed and Hawkins was able to sail out of port 
and join his ships. 

On another occasion they had a very narrow 
escape of being shipwrecked, for in the middle of 
the night Hawkins, who had retired, was unable 
to sleep and was possessed by a feeling of uneasiness, 
but knew not why. So he went on deck and after 
gazing into the darkness for some time, he shouted, 
**Land on the port bow.’”’ The look-out replied 
that he saw no land, but Hawkins cried out again, 
‘“‘ Hard a starboard,” and the ship edged off just in 
time, for on sounding the seaman found only three 
fathoms of water. 
| The next evil which assailed them was the want 
| of water, but such scientific knowledge as Hawkins 
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possessed stood him in good stead. He drew up a 
certain quantity of sea-water and distilled it, much 
to the joy of the thirst-tormented, scurvy-stricken 
men. 

Off La Piata a storm came from the south which 
lasted for forty-eight hours, and at sundown Hawkins 
saw to his great amazement that Tharlton, the 
master of the pinnace, was making off before the 
wind without making any signs of distress. The 
Dainty followed and as darkness fell hoisted a light, 
but no answer was returned from the pinnace. 
Tharlton kept on this course to England and thus 
deserted his commander most shamefully. 

During the gale they noticed certain great birds 
as big as swans, and throwing out a fishing-line 
baited with pilchard they caught enough to feed 
the crew for that day. There is no doubt that these 
were albatross, for the men who went down the 
ladder to secure them were beaten black and blue 
and were obliged to release their hold. 

As his crews had been so reduced with scurvy, 
when they reached St. Anns Islets he was obliged 
to burn one of his ships. The Dainty was now all 
alone, and on the 19th of February, 1594, entered 
the Straits of Magellan. At Penguin Island they 
secured a quantity of birds which they salted and 
stored. The pursuit of the penguins caused them 
great amusement, for as the men pursued them, 
the ground being burrowed in all directions, they 
disappeared one after another, and to avoid one 
excavation they would fall into another. Indeed 
so funny was the situation that the men could do 
no more work for laughter. 

Before leaving the western end of the Straits 
inspection showed that the vessel had suffered a 
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When Hawkins’ ship, the Da7z/y, was in the South Seas making her way to the 
Straits of Magellan, the crew saw certain big fowl as large as swans, and secured 
several by baiting fishing-lines with pilchard. They were not, however, captured 
without great difficulty, for they buffeted the men with their powerful wings until 
they were black and blue. 
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severe straining in the recent storms, and that the 
planks were beginning to open from the heat of the 
sun. The ship was caulked from within board and 
without above the decks from post to stern, and a 
certain manner of sheathing which Sir John Hawkins 
had adopted preserved the keel from the attack of 
worms. 

On another occasion the Dainty struck on the 
rocks amidships, with deep water both at the head 
and stern, an accident which strained her badly. 
Hawkins had brought five anchors out from England, 
but two had been lost and two damaged, and as the 
weather was now very bitter with cold and snow, 
the men lost heart and wished to return to Brazil, 
but Hawkins overruled their counsel and determined 
to push on. He endeavoured to divert the attention 
of the men from their trouble by stories of all 
kinds. 

On the 28th of March the Dainty entered the 
Pacific, and on Easter eve they anchored under 
the island of Mocha, where Drake had suffered from 
the treachery of the Indians, so that they used 
great precautions when dealing with them.. They 
proved to be thieves and would not sell any fowls 
or llamas. Hawkins was anxious not to discover 
his presence in those regions until he had passed 
Lima, but his men, anxious for plunder, urged him 
to enter the port of Valparaiso, where they took 
four vessels of little value, which were ransomed by 
the owners for a small sum. They afterwards took 
another in the same harbour, in which they found 
some gold, which rather raised their spirits. A few 
anchors and gear were also procured. 

The Spanish captain who had negotiated .the 
ransom of the ships was generously treated by 
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Hawkins, which treatment he had no reason to 
regret in after time. 

For eight days he remained in Valparaiso, and 
‘during that time they were constantly on the alert, 
for they had only seventy-five men to guard their 
own ships and the prizes taken, five in number, 
and the governor of Chile was lying near the shore 
with three hundred horse and foot. 

As they neared the coast of Panama the men 
wished that the gold they had taken should be 
divided, but Hawkins pointed out the disadvantages 
in that bars could not be divided easily, and that if 
they were, they were liable to be stolen or lost. 
Moreover, there was a danger of them gambling away 
their share and then returning home as beggarly as 
they came out. The men then consented to have the 
gold and silver deposited in chests locked with three 
keys, of which the admiral had one, the master 
another, and a representative of the crew the 
third. 

Drake’s policy had been to burn the enemies’ 
ships when captured. Hawkins’ policy was the 
contrary, and this led to his undoing. The news of 
his presence was quickly spread along the coast and 
the governor of Peru gave orders to man three ships 
in order to chase the English pirate. In eight days 
three galleons were ready for sea, mounted with | 
twenty guns, but as Hawkins was reported off Arica 
with three ships, two of which were prizes, the guards 
on shore were strengthened and the squadron was 
reinforced by three more vessels. 

In the middle of May they found Hawkins with 
only the Dainty and the vinnace, as he had burnt 
the other prizes. The wind freshened and, luckily 
for Hawkins, some untoward accident happened to 
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each of the Spanish ships: the mainmast of one 
went by the board, the mainsail of another split, 
and the mainyard of the third cracked asunder. 
These ships were rapidly gaining ground on the 
Dainty and getting to windward, so he was enabled 
to sail between the galleons of the admiral and the 
vice-admiral and so get clear of his enemies, who 
put back to Callao. 

When they arrived in port in such a sorry condition 
they were greeted with jeers and angry exclamations. 
The women were specially prominent in their 
revilings; they railed at them as cowards and 
poltroons and demanded that they themselves 
should be allowed to set out against the English 
pirate. This so infuriated the soldiers and sailors 
that they vowed they would follow Hawkins even 
to England rather than be thus dishonoured, and 
hurried preparations were made for resuming the 
chase. 

In the meantime Hawkins kept on his course and 
captured a prize fifty leagues north of Lima, This 
he burnt after taking out such provisions as he 
needed, and put the crew ashore. They then gave 
chase to a large ship, which escaped them, as did 
two others, which made the sailors swear at the 
Dainty for possessing such a bad quality as being 
a slow sailer. 

On the 10th of June Hawkins put into the Bay 
of Atacames, about 260 leagues from Lima, where, 
thinking himself secure from further pursuit, he 
stopped to take in water and wood and make repairs. 

They stayed here eight days, and as they were on 
the point of sailing a ship was seen in the offing. 
The greed for plunder broke out at once and Hawkins 
was compelled to yield to his men, and allowed the 
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pinnace to give chase, appointing San Francisco as 
a place of rendezvous, but two days passed and 
there was no sign of the pinnace, so Hawkins returned 
to the bay and met her returning without a main- 
mast. Two days were spent in repairing the damage, 
and as the Dainty and the pinnaces began to weigh 
anchor the look-out at the mast-head said that he 
spied two large ships and a small barque steering 
in towards them. The sailors shouted that that 
was the fleet bound for Panama laden with treasure 
and became greatly excited, but Hawkins explained 
to them that no shipping would stir so long as their 
presence in those parts was known. Besides which, 
if they were merchantmen it would be wise to wait 
for them, but if they were sent to fight them they 
would do wisely in remaining where they were. 

The men were with difficulty restrained, but the 
pinnace was allowed to go out to reconnoitre. The 
crews who were watching keenly were struck with 
astonishment to see her suddenly put about and that 
she was being chased by the Spanish vessels, which 
kept up continuous fire. The Dainty stood out to 
meet them, in order that there might be sea room to 
fight, but the wind fell and she was forced to leeward, 
and then the Spanish admiral came down upon 
her. 

Although the Spaniards were so much stronger 
both in guns and men, other actions at other times 
had proved that inferiority in quantity need not 
necessarily imply the like in fighting quality. But 
the chief gunner had shamefully neglected his duty. 
Many of the guns were unprimed, and although he 
asserted that there were pienty of cartridges, within 
an hour they fell short and three men had to be 
employed in making and filling more. In fact the 
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master gunner was either a traitor or thoroughly 
incompetent, and Hawkins himself had to set to and 
play the part of gunner. 

Hawkins’ company all told consisted of only 
seventy-five men, while the Spaniards had 1300 
picked soldiers. Twice during the day the enemy 
were beaten off, and in the evening two Spanish 
ships endeavoured to board the Dainty, but the 
English on each occasion cleared their decks. Had 
Hawkins had more sound men he would have boarded 
the vice-admiral’s ship and taken it. 

By now the Spaniards had had enough of close 
quarters, so, steering off within musket shot of the 
Dainty, they kept up a continuous fire from their 
big guns. Several of the Dainty’s crew were slain 
and many hurt, and Hawkins himself received six 
wounds, one of them in the neck being dangerous. 

At intervals the Spaniards called on Hawkins to 
surrender, promising him that he should be treated 
with all the honours of war. At one time the captain 
of the Dainty came to him and urged him to accept 
- their terms, but Hawkins, though severely wounded, 
and believing himself at the point of death, refused 
to accept them, putting no trust whatever in the 
faith of a Spaniard, and believing that surrender 
would only be preliminary to a cruel death by the 
Inquisition. The captain and his men agreed to 
fight and to sell their lives as dearly as possible, and 
after taking what they believed was a last farewell 
they resumed the action. 

An hour before daybreak the enemy edged off 
in order to make repairs, for the English shot had 
made some serious wounds in their vessels. The 
English took the opportunity of repairing their own 
sails and gear, stopping leaks, ahd mending pumps. 
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The action was renewed, and when the vice-admiral 
came up on their quarter a shot from one of the 
Dainty’s stern pieces carried away his mainmast 
close to the deck. Had the Dainty’s crew been more 
in number they could without a doubt have taken 
the vessel, but she steered away and this gave the 
Spaniards time to repair their damage. 

They pursued the Dainty and the fight lasted 
through the second night, and only ceased before 
dawn. The Dainty’s crew had before the action began 
imbibed too freely, and though Hawkins had provided 
light armour for each man, such as would have 
prevented lighter wounds from splinters, etc., they 
refused to use it. 

On the afternoon of the third day the enemy gained 
the weather gage, and their guns were making havoc 
of the Dainty and her crew. The master again 
approached Hawkins with the terms for surrender 
offered by the Spaniards. Hawkins was too severely 
wounded to make further resistance and gave orders 
to haul down the ensign and hoist the flag of truce. 
The order was given to cease firing, and a Spanish 
prisoner was dispatched to the admiral, asking him 
to give his word of honour if he offered to surrender 
the Dainty. When the Spaniards saw the flag of 
truce they shouted out, “Hoist out your boat, 
Englishmen.’ ‘“‘ We cannot do so, it be all shot to 
pieces.” ‘‘So is ours; amain your sails then. Strike 
sail can’t you?” ‘‘No we cannot. There be not 
enough men left to handle them.” 

The vice-admiral, not seeing the flag of truce, 
now came up on the Dainty’s quarter, and firing 
two of his guns wounded the captain badly in the 
thigh. Then the Spanish admiral came alongside 
and the prisoner who was to act as the intermediary 
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jumped on the Spanish vessel and was received by 
his compatriots. 

Don Beltran, the Spanish admiral, gave his word 
of honour that the prisoners should be received with 
all the honours of war, and that they should be 
treated well and sent back to their own country as 
speedily as possible. 

“‘ The General received me,”’ says Hawkins, “ with 
courtesy and compassion, even with tears in his 
eyes and words of kind consolation, and commanded 
me to be accommodated in his own cabin, where he 
sought to cure and comfort me the best he could. 
The like he did for all our hurt men.” 

Of the English crew only forty survived, and these 
were all wounded, but all subsequently recovered. 
The Dainty lived to fight for Spain under the name 
of La Visitacion, as she was captured on the day of 
that festival. 

When Hawkins was removed the Spaniards 
swarmed on board the prize and began to ransack 
it, but the water leaked in so rapidly through the 
gunshot holes that it required every effort to keep 
her afloat. They succeeded in bringing her into the 
port of Panama, to the huge delight of the inhabi- 
tants, who showed their joy by bonfires on the hills 
and illuminations in the town. 

The terms offered by the Spanish admiral seemed 
almost too good to be true. He seems to have been 
a brave and honourable soldier who admired bravery 
in others. He promised that if the King would allow 
him, all the ransom he would demand would be a 
couple of greyhounds for himself and a couple for 
his brother. 

Then the English had the great mortification of 
seeing their vessel re-baptised in the harbour, but 
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one satisfaction they had, when the stays which 
_ supported the vessel on one side gave way she heeled 
over, crushing many who were standing by. 

But the King did not allow Don Beltran to keep 
the terms which he had so generously offered, for 
the crew were sent to row in the galleys at Cartha- 
gena, while Hawkins and twenty others followed the 
admiral to Lima. 

At Lima the prisoners were claimed by the Inqui- 
sition, but the viceroy refused to accede to their 
demand until they had received the sanction of 
King Philip. 

Hawkins was sent to Spain and imprisoned at 
Seville. The following year he managed to escape, 
but was recaptured and thrust into a dungeon. In 
1599 he was taken to Madrid, much to the indignation 
of Don Beltran, who, contrary to his own inclinations, 
was obliged to break his plighted word. 

In 1602 he was released and sent home, as the 
president of the council urged that if the plighted 
word of the King’s officers was broken the English 
would never surrender. 

‘In 1622 he died a worthy son of a worthy father, 
and one of Devon’s noblest offspring. 
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CHAPTER VII 
SIR WALTER RALEIGH 


WALTER was born in 1552 near Budleigh, a little 
village in South Devon, the county of England 
which has provided more brave adventurers in the 
Western Seas than any other. 

There is no doubt that he must have met Davis 
and Hawkins, Drake, Frobisher and Grenville, in 
his early days, and his poetic imagination must have 
been fired by the marvellous tales of old ship 
captains, 

He was educated at Oriel College, Oxford, and 
made a friend of Sir Philip Sidney. He learnt the 


,art of war and the hardships of campaigning in 


France, as well as in the Netherlands. One of the 
dreams of his life was to colonise America, or, as he 
put it, make a plantation, and after some time spent 
in campaigning and at Court, a period of his life 
which is irrelevant here, in 1583 he built, at his own 
expense, the barque Raleigh of two hundred tons, to 
accompany Sir Humphrey Gilbert, who was equip- 
ping a second expedition to the West. But he was 
not allowed to accompany it, for his ship returned 
after two days’ sail with the excuse that infectious 
sickness had broken out on board. 

Sir Humphrey was drowned in the Squirrel on his 
way home, but Raleigh was bent on planting a colony, 
and after various arguments with the Queen he 
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obtained letters patent for a similar enterprise, but 
was obliged to hand it over to the conduct of 
‘others. 

In 1585 they landed safely at Wingandacoa under 
Ralph Lane. The report sent home spoke so favour- 
ably of the natural resources of the colony that the 
Queen gave it the name of Virginia, or it may be 
that the name was given it out of compliment to her, 
but the enterprise, owing to the misconduct of the 
colonists themselves, came to a disastrous end, and 
the whole body had to return within a year. 

But in spite of this discouragement Raleigh sent 
out a second colony in 1587, under John White, but 
this too failed, and having spent £40,000 on his pet 
hobby he assigned his patent to a company of 
merchants. 

Time elapsed, and from various causes Raleigh 
fell into disfavour at Court, but all the time his mind 
was bent on doing something great, and he hoped 
the Queen would again restore him to favour, but 
the Queen was prejudiced against him by envious 
courtiers. He wrote to her, “ Your majesty having 
left me I am all alone in the world. I am forgotten 
in all rights and in all affairs, and mine enemies have 
their wills and desires over me.” No favourable 
reply came from Court and Raleigh devoted himself 
to the study of Guiana and El Dorado in Spanish 
histories of discovery in the New World. According 
to them there was a golden region lying between 
the Orinoco and the Amazon in the north of South 
America. They told of a city built of plates of gold 
named Manoa, to which a brother of the last Inca of 
Peru had fled Jaden with treasure. So he studied 
and made plans. 

A year before he set out for Guiana he dispatched 
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a vessel to Trinidad under Captain Whiddon to 
make all enquiries about the entrance to the River 
Orinoco. Great preparations were made, which 
attracted general notice and the ill-natured comment 
of envious persons, who asserted that he was seek- 
ing gold only for himself, whereas there is no doubt 
that his main idea was to benefit his country. 

Cecil gave him all possible help, as did also Lord 
Howard of Effingham. Such myths of fabulous gold 
not unnaturally at this time gained credence amongst 
the general public. They had evidence that riches 
did exist in America from the quantities which the 
Spaniards brought home, and they saw no reason 


- why equal riches should not exist in other parts of 


| 
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the same continent. 


Amongst the strange stories was one of a head- 
less tribe which existed in the interior, and that 
they had been seen by a traveller, as also had a 


_ tribe of Amazons. 
/ 


| February, 1595, from Plymouth with a fleet of five 


Sir Walter Raleigh sailed away on the 6th of 


ships, pinnaces, barges, and small boats, with many 


_ gentlemen adventurers on board, all full of hope. 


Before they reached Teneriffe the fleet had sepa- 

rated and Sir Walter, after waiting a week, went on 
alone to Trinidad. Here he found the Spaniards 
willing to trade. The Spanish governor of Guiana, 
/Don Antonio de Berreo, had a short time before 
treacherously captured eight of Captain Whiddon’s 
imen, and for this act of treachery Raleigh determined 
to punish him. 

The Don had given orders that no Indian should 
!go aboard any English ship for trade on pain of 
hanging and quartering, but in spite of this command 
‘Indians came on board every night with complaints 
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of the governor’s cruelty. He had divided the land 
amongst his soldiers and made the caciques, formerly 
chiefs of the island, his slaves, keeping some in 
chains and torturing others to make them disclose 
the hiding-place of their treasure, by dropping 
boiling oil on their naked bodies. 

Raleigh says that he was compelled to attack the 
Spanish garrison because “‘ If I rowed up the river 
in small boats four hundred miles, and left a hostile 
garrison at my back, I should have savoured very 
much of the ass. Therefore, I set upon the guard 
in the evening, and having put them to the sword 
took their city, which they called St. Joseph, by 
break of day. There abode not any fight after a 
few shot and all being dismissed but only Berreo 
and his companion, I brought them with me aboard, 
and at the instance of the Indians I set their new 
city of St. Joseph on fire.” 

To their great joy some of their ships arrived, for 
they had given them up as lost. Raleigh summoned 
all the caciques, and through an interpreter told 
them that he was the servant of a Queen who was 
the great cacique of the North, an enemy of the 
Spanish, who had sent him to free the Indians and 
defend Guiana from invasion and conquest. 

He showed them a portrait of Elizabeth, which 
they so admired that as he himself says, “‘ It would 
have been easy to have brought them idolatrous 
thereof.’ He still kept Berreo as prisoner, treating 
him with the consideration due to his estate and 
worth. Berreo did not suspect that Raleigh was in 
search of El Dorado, and spoke freely to him of his 
own plans for discovering the city. He showed 
him written statements of men who asserted that 
they had been there, and of an Indian who was said 
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to have resided there for fifteen years, and whose 
account seemed to be so minute as to be convincing. 

These statements fed Raleigh’s credulity. When 
he had extracted all the information that he re- 
quired or could obtain, he threw off the mask and 
showed Don Berreo that he, too, was in search of 
El Dorado. Berreo was thunderstruck and used 
all the arguments he could bring to bear to dissuade 
Raleigh from following up his project. The rivers 
were too shallow and full of sand-banks. No food 
could be procured, and no boat could battle against 
the violent stream. The country, too, was said to 
be six hundred miles from the coast, but this fact 
Raleigh kept to himself for fear of discouraging his 
officers. 

Captains Whiddon and Douglas were sent to 

_ explore the entrance of the Orinoco, and found only 

nine feet of water at the flood and five at low tide. 
It followed that his ships must be left behind him 

and boats must be used. The Orinoco at forty 
leagues from the sea spreads over a vast extent of 

_ ground, forming a kind of fen studded with in- 

| numerable little islands, which divide the main 

' channel into a multitude of small ones, few of which 
are navigable. 

Raleigh took sixty men with him in a boat of the 
country and his nephew John Gilbert. Captain 
Gifford took twenty in a boat of the Lion’s Whelp. 
Captain Calfield had a wherry manned by eight men, 

amongst whom was Raleigh’s cousin. The whole 
| company consisted of one hundred men in all, and 
carried victuals for a month. They were soon lost 
‘in this labyrinth of channels, but followed one 
| which they called the river of the Red Cross. They 

overtook one canoe in which were three Indians, 
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and when those Indians who were hiding in the 
woods saw that no harm was being done to them 
they came down to the banks to traffic. 

At this spot they stayed for some days, but the 
Indian pilot Ferdinando with his brother having gone 
up to the Indian village to procure some food, the chief 
tried to capture and slay them. The two brothers 
succeeded in evading them and ran into the woods. 
One of them reached the barge crying out that his 
brother was slain, upon which the English seized an 
old man who formed one of the crew of three they had 
captured and swore they would cut off his head if 
their pilot was not restored to them. He shouted 
to his friends in the woods to release the pilot, but 
they followed him with dogs until at last the poor 
Indian reached the river-side and got into a tree, 
and finally sprang into the river and reached the 
barge. They, however, kept the old man and found 
him to be a useful pilot. 

After four days they reached a fair-sized river 
named the Amana, and at this point the influence 
of the tide was no longer felt, and they had to battle 
against a strong stream. Three days of this arduous 
work reduced them to despair, for the current grew 
stronger and the mass of foliage on each of the banks 
made the air hot and dank. 

The pilot told them that further up the river there 
was a village where they might buy food, but time 
went on and no village appeared. Some of the men 
were for hanging the pilot, but others thought that 
he might be useful on this river which was so over- 
hung and dark. He begged for a little further grace 
and an hour after midnight they saw a light, and on 
approaching it heard the dogs of the village barking. 
They landed and found that the chief was absent 
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buying women from the cannibals, but they lodged in 
his house and had a feast on bread, fish, fowl, and 
Indian drink. Next morning they returned to their 
galley laden with food. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, his poetic nature taking in the 
beauty of the scene, describes it thus : 

“On both sides of this river we passed the most 
beautiful country that ever mine eyes beheld, for 
whereas all that we had seen before was nothing 
but woods, prickles, bushes, and thorns, here we 
beheld plains of twenty miles in length, the grass 
short and green, and in divers parts groves of trees 
by themselves, as if they had been by all the art 
and labour in the world so made of purpose, and 
still, as we rowed the deer came down feeding by 
the water’s side as if they had been used to a keeper’s 
eall. The river of Lagartos or Crocodiles is full of 
those ugly serpents. I had a negro, a very proper 
young fellow, who leaping out of the galley to 
swim in the mouth of this river, was in all our 
sights taken and devoured by one of those lagartos.” 

The men were delighted to see Raleigh returning 
with the boat laden with food, and so _ satisfied 
were they now that the men cried, “‘ Let us go on, 
we care not how far.” So that all went up the river 
Amana together. 

From another native whom they had seized as 
a pilot, they learnt that the rivers rose very suddenly 


_ in the spring to such an extent that the same river 


in which they would hardly wet their feet in the 
morning would take them over the armpits in the 
evening. He also told them that the Spaniards had 
spread the report that the English would eat them 
if they were captured, or at the very least would 
carry them off as slaves. But Raleigh asserts that 
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he knew of no instance, nor did he think that one 
would be likely to occur, in which any bodily harm 
was done to the natives or their families. There 
were, of course, some of the meaner sort who could 
not keep their fingers from pilfering, so Raleigh 
made enquiries from the Indians, through an inter- 
preter, if any of the Indians had suffered in this 
respect and if so ordered restitution to be made. 

Several times the boats ran aground on sand- 
banks and had to be hauled off by main force by 
means of an anchor. To their great joy on the 
fifteenth day they saw the mountains of Guiana, 
and on the following day they chased and captured 
three negroes, who made friends with the crews 
and brought fish and tortoise eggs. The next day 
the chief visited them and guided them to his town, 
where they enjoyed themselves on native wine 
which was highly spiced with pepper and the juice 
of various herbs. 

They came across a cacique who had been up the 
river on a trading expedition, accompanied by his 
wife, with whom Raleigh seems to have been very 
much taken. He described her as of good stature 
with dark eyes, comely in shape and with hair as 
long as herself, and what struck him most forcibly 
was that she did not seem to stand in awe of her 
husband, for she talked and acted quite freely 
amongst them, and in a_ perfectly unconscious 
fashion. 

They journeyed on six days more and reached 
the port of Morequito and enquired for the King 
of Aromaca, who was uncle of him whom Berreo 
had slain. Although he was 110 years of age he 
journeyed on foot from his own house, which was 
fourteen miles away, accompanied by many of his 
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Raleigh called together all the Caciques of the island and showed them the 
portrait of the Queen, the great Cacique of the North. 
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people who came laden with presents of food and 
full of admiration and wonder at the strangers. 

After long conversation by means of an inter- 
preter, during which the old man outlined the history 
of the land, he made preparations for returning 
home. Raleigh pressed him to stay the night, but 
he refused, and promised to visit the Englishmen on 
their way back. 

Next day they sailed westward up the river to 
view the famous river Caroli, but as they entered 
it with barge and wherries they found that they 
were able to make little or no progress up the stream, 
although the river was as broad as the Thames at 
Woolwich. They moored, therefore, and_ sent 
messengers by land to the chiefs. Here they heard 
of a silver mine not far off, but by this time the 
rivers had risen five feet in height and further 
progress was out of the question. 

While they were waiting here some of the captains 
were sent with men to prospect for minerals, and 
Raleigh and some others went to see the Falls of 
Caroli. 

They constantly picked up pieces of rock giving 
promise of precious metals, and stones which looked 
like diamonds or sapphires, which convinced them 
that they had found a valuable country. The 
old story of a tribe who were headless and whose 
eyes were situated in their shoulders and their 
mouths in the middle of their breasts was told 
them. Although Raleigh was laughed at for his fable 
when he returned home he seems to have put a 
certain amount of credence in the story. 

Sir Walter returned home and brought with him 
the chief's son, leaving behind two Englishmen as 
hostages of his safe return, who were during their 
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stay to learn the language and find out the position 
of Manoa. 

The expedition reached England in July, 1595, 
and great was the wonder that their marvellous 
stories created, although the Queen refused to see 
Raleigh, and his enemies suggested that he had 
never been to Guiana at all, but had been hiding in 
some place in England. 

It is true that he brought back no material treasure, 
but he certainly enlarged the field of knowledge and 
maintained the honour of his country. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE FIRST BUCCANEERS 


It is not easy to trace the exact beginning of 
buccaneering or filibustering. It is, however, agreed 
by most writers that the first buccaneer of any note 
was Pierre-le-Grand or Peter the Great. He was a 
Frenchman, and his greatest feat was the capture 
ef the vice-admiral of the Spanish fleet near His- 
paniola. He succeeded in doing this with the aid of 
only twenty-eight companions. They had been at 
sea for some time on a fruitless quest for booty ; 
their provisions were nearly exhausted, and they 
had given themselves up to despair when they 
suddenly spied a large vessel making towards them. 
It proved to be a Spanish vessel separated from 
the main fleet. Although infinitely superior to 
themselves in size and armament, they formed the 
desperate resolve to capture it or die in the attempt. 
If they failed to capture it, they could but die a 
quick death; if they did not attack their death 
would be a lingering one. They took a solemn oath 
to stand by their leader to the last, and that there 
might be no retreat Peter gave orders that at the 
last moment the boat should be scuttled. The men, 
however, required no such incentive to spur them on. 
Darkness was coming on and so concealed the small- 
ness of their boat and forces. Armed with sword 
and pistol they scrambled up the side and through 
1165 
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a porthole of the Spanish vessel and burst into the 
main cabin of the ship. There they found the 
captain and his officers playing cards and com- 
manded them to surrender. Those on deck, hearing 
the scuffling below and seeing no boat, thought they 
had been boarded by devils, but they were all at 
length cut down or driven below. Although the 
captain of the Spanish vessel had been warned of 
the approach of a piratical-looking vessel, he scoffed 
at the idea of any danger from so small a boat. 
Peter then landed most of his prisoners at Hispaniola, 
and with his rich prize steered for France never to 
return. 

Such a rich capture could not fail to rouse the 
cupidity and adventurous spirit of all in Tortuga, 
where in two years no less than twenty buccaneer 
vessels were equipped. 

The next to scourge the Spaniards was Pierre 
Francois, like his predecessor, a Frenchman, whose 
genius and bravery raised him above the level of 
the ordinary footpad of the sea. He had been at 
sea for a long time, but no prize had fallen to him. 
To return to Tortuga empty-handed was but to invite 
the sneers and mockery of those more fortunate 
than himself. Provisions were running short, dis- 
content was increasing, and the vessel was leaking. 
An idea suddenly entered Pierre’s mind. Why not 
visit the Rancheria pearl fisheries at the Riviére 
de la Hache? These fisheries were a rich bank 
fished by the people of Carthagena annually with 
twelve vessels convoyed by two men-of-war, to which 
the daily take of pearls was conveyed. Pierre 
determined to capture one of these vessels contain- 
ing the pearls. He found the fishing fleet at the 
mouth of the Riviére de la Hache, which flows 
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through the north of Colombia into the Caribbean 
Sea, and the boats on seeing him hurried like 
frightened chickens to the protection of their convoy, 
and the captain of the smaller vessel took the pre- 
caution of arming each fishing-boat with three 
soldiers, thus denuding his own vessel. Pierre pursued 
his way like a peaceful trader, and, confidence being 
restored, the boats returned to their fishing. This 
was Pierre’s opportunity. He made a dash for the 
vice-admiral’s ship, and after a stubborn fight of 
half an hour forced him to surrender. He then sank 
his own vessel and, having weighed anchor, made 
for the open sea. The other vessel seeing her consort 
moving away suspected something wrong and asked 
the reason. Pierre compelled the Spanish prisoners 
to cry out, “‘ Victory ! we have captured the ladrones.” 
The commander was satisfied, and replied that he 
would take the prisoners in the morning on board 
his own ship. 

Pierre now crowded on all sail hoping to escape 
during the night. Meanwhile the larger vessel 
suspecting the trick gave chase, but after some time 
the wind fell and both vessels lay within sight of 
each other, the one anxious to escape, the other 
dying to get to close quarters. At length the wind 
rose, and Pierre, ignorant of the powers of his vessel, 
hoisted every stitch of canvas, but with disastrous 
results, for the wind rising higher the mainmast 
came down with a crash. But Pierre determined 
to make a bold bid for freedom, and when the Spanish 
vessel swooped down on him like a great bird of prey, 
for a long time he manfully held his own. At last, 
overcome by superior force, he was compelled to 
surrender, but only on condition that he and his 
crew should not be put to menial and degrading 
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labour such as was given to negroes, but that they 
should be set safe on shore. These conditions the 
captain agreed to, but on landing at Carthagena 
the governor was with difficulty dissuaded from 
putting the prisoners to death, and they were com- 
pelled to work at the fortifications on his own island. 
After three years’ severe labour they were sent to 
Spain, but one by one escaped to France—whence 
they made their way back to the Spanish Main. 

An equally bold character was Barthelemy Portu- 
guez, a native of Portugal. Excited by tales of 
adventure and greed of gold, he fitted out a small 
vessel at his own cost, and, setting out from Kingston, 
cruised about Cape de Corrientes in search of prey. 
It was not long before a large vessel hove in sight, 
heavily armed and manned. The buccaneers held 
a council of war, fearing the vessel might prove too 
heavy for them, but Barthelemy overruled them, 
urging that nothing could be won without risk; so 
they gave chase to the large vessel which awaited 
them, astounded at their audacity. Barthelemy ran 
his boat alongside and, cutlass in hand, the boarders 
scrambled on deck, but the Spanish crew was too 
numerous and they were driven back. Seizing their 
muskets the buccaneers kept up such an accurate 
fire on everything living that after five hours’ engage- 
ment the enemy’s defence weakened, and Barthelemy 
and his men again threw themselves on board and 
were soon masters of the ship. The dead were 
thrown overboard, after being stripped of jewellery 
and money, and the prisoners were set adrift in a 
small boat. The prize proved a valuable one. After 
refitting they sailed round the west of Cuba, where 
they landed and took in water. But they had 
scarcely hoisted sail when they ran into three large 
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vessels from New Spain. Barthelemy’s ship was 
instantly retaken and the buccaneers clapped under 
hatches. 

The vessel containing Barthelemy arrived first at 
St. Francisco, Campeachy, and everyone flocked 
to see the caged lion, although they did not know 
who he was. At last a visitor recognised and de- 
nounced him. The captain who had taken him 
prisoner had kindly feelings towards Barthelemy, 
who appeared to have certain qualities which brought 
him friends, and refused to give him up. But the 
governor demanded his surrender, and he was arrested, 
heavily ironed, and placed on another vessel. For 
some time Barthelemy remained uncertain what his 
ultimate fate would be, until a friendly Spaniard 
informed him that the gibbet was already erected 
and the noose prepared. That very night Barthelemy 
resolved to escape or die. He freed himself from his 
chains without much difficulty. In his cell were 
two large earthen jars in which wine had been 
brought from Spain. He closed the orifices and 
fastened them to his sides, as he was unable to swim 
and the distance from the shore was rather great. 
He was unable to elude the vigilance of the sentry 
and so was obliged to stab him with a knife he had 
been able to purchase, and noiselessly slid down the 
main-chains into the water and floated to shore. 
For three days he hid amongst the mangrove roots, 
living on yams and other roots, listening to the 
shouts of his pursuers, the baying of hounds, the 
tolling of the alarm bell, and the discharge of fire- 
arms. 

He now thought that he might venture to escape, 
as the hue and cry seemed to be lessening. His 
intention was to make for Golpho Triste, where he 
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expected to find a buccaneer ship, a journey of fort 
miles. His forced marches were full of danger. 
Each stream or pool might contain a lurking cayman, 
wild animals might spring on him from some dark 
thicket, and hunger and thirst were his constant 
companions. On one occasion he swung from bough 
to bough through a mangrove wooed for a length of 
five miles without once putting his foot to the 
ground. In a river more deep than usual he found a 
plank from which he extracted some old rusty nails. 
These he sharpened and with them cut branches 
and twigs from the neighbouring trees and formed 
a rude raft on which he managed to cross. In 
fourteen days he reached his goal, and to his great 
joy found the buccaneer ship in the gulf. He related 
his trials and sufferings, and animated with hatred 
and the desire for revenge persuaded the crew to 
give him a boat with thirty men, promising to 
capture the vessel which had made him prisoner. 
In eight days they reached Campeachy, and boarded 
the vessel at midnight. The sentinel who challenged 
them was stabbed, and rushing forward they over- 
powered the watch. They cut the cable and sur- 
prised the sleepers in their cabins, and putting to 
sea soon returned to their comrades. They were 
rejoiced at the rich haul, for though all the plate 
had been removed the booty was nevertheless rich 
and large. The end of the adventure was, however, 
disastrous, for when sailing round the south of Cuba 
his vessel was driven on some rocks and went to 
pieces, Barthelemy and his companions reaching 
Jamaica in a canoe. Of the subsequent adventures 
of this intrepid man we know nothing except that 
we are told that “he was never fortunate after- 
wards.” 
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Roche or Roe, the Brazilian, was born in Friesland, 
but his parents were Dutch settlers in Brazil, and 
at an early age showed his love for adventure and 
wandering. After three voyages he became the 
commander of a brig whose crew had mutinied. His 
first successful adventure was the capture of a large 
vessel containing a quantity of plate, and from 
then onwards he became the hero and acknowledged 
leader of the buccaneers. He was of stout build, 
strong and vigorous; his face was short and wide 
and his eyebrows unusually large and bushy. He 
was skilful with weapons, a brave fighter, and a 
good pilot, and usually carried a naked sword in 
his hand, which he did not hesitate to use on such 
of his crew as showed themselves idle or mutinous. 
He was dreaded in Jamaica especially because of 
his unpleasant habit of running amuck when, drunk 
and using his sword on any he met. His hatred 
of the Spaniards was fanatical, and his conduct 
to those who fell into his hands was cruel and 
barbarous. He was constantly inventing some new 
torture, even roasting some of his wretched prisoners 
alive. 

While cruising off the coast of Campeachy a violent 
storm wrecked his ship and he and his crew with 
difficulty reached the land, having only their mus- 
kets and ammunition. He determined to make for 


_ the Golpho Triste, where he felt sure of meeting 


members of his own craft. Roche heartened his men 
and promised to lead them to safety. When some 
distance on their journey, fatigued, hungry, and 
thirsty, they were attacked by a party of Spaniards, 
outnumbering the buccaneers by three to one, but 
so deadly was the fire of Roche’s crew that the 
Spaniards turned tail and fled. When they had 
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been on the march for two days they saw lying off 
the shore a well-manned Spanish vessel for the 
protection of the cutters of wood used in dyeing. 
He concealed his band, and with six companions 
hid himself in the thicket to watch, and here he 
passed the night. At daybreak when the wood- 
cutters had landed Roche gathered his band together 
and boarded and took the vessel. It contained little 
of value except a quantity of salt which they used 
for preserving horse-flesh. With this vessel they 
soon captured another, then sailed to Jamaica, where 
they stayed until the proceeds of their prizes had 
disappeared in the usual reckless manner. 

Soon after this he and his crew were captured by 
the Spanish governor, who intended to hang them 
all. But Roche’s resourceful mind extricated him and 
his companions from a perilous position. He had 
made friends with a black slave who brought him 
his food, and to him he gave a letter for the governor. 
The slave was to tell the governor that he had been 
landed by some buccaneers who ordered him at 
the same time to deliver the letter to the governor. 
The slave carried out his instructions, aid when the 
governor read the letter which threatened him and 
his town with the direst punishment should a single 
one of his prisoners suffer harm, he was greatly 
intimidated, for Campeachy had suffered at the 
hands of the buccaneers before, and would gladly 
have got rid of his undesirable guests. He therefore 
summoned them, and having exacted a simple promise 
that they would forsake piracy, shipped them off to 
Spain. But Roche easily obtained absolution from 
an oath exacted by force and was soon back in 
Jamaica. 

His last achievement of which we have any record 
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was the attack on the town of Merida on the peninsula 
of Yucatan. But the Spaniards had been fore- 
warned, the town was well garrisoned, and Roche’s 
party met with such a severe reception that half of 
them were cut to pieces and the rest made prisoners, 
though Roche himself contrived to escape. 


CHAPTER IX 


LOLONNOIS THE CRUEL 


As the depredations of the buccaneers by sea became 
more daring and successful, so Spanish trade de- 
creased, and the freebooters, finding their profits 
growing less, gradually and surely, extended their 
operations to the mainland. The first to distinguish 
himself in this line was Francis Lolonnois, a native 
of Olonne in Poitou. Disgusted with the dreary 
monotony of his native place he shipped from 
Rochelle to the Caribbean islands as an engagé. 
During his customary slavery of three years he had 
heard much of the hunters of Hispaniola, and when 
his term was up sailed for that island and engaged 
himself as valet to a hunter, and afterwards became 
a buccaneer, free to act as he pleased. But the life 
was not to his liking, he longed for a wider scope 
for his restless spirit, so, making his way to Tortuga, 
he joined the sea-rovers as a simple mariner, and 
from the first day when he trod the deck he gave 
proof of his activity and daring and promise of the 
future distinction, or we should rather say, infamous 
notoriety, which he was to acquire. 

It was not long before the first step was gained, 
for he was elected master of his vessel, and for some 
time led a successful career, until at last a storm 
wrecked his ship, drowned his crew, and cast him 
half-dead on a desolate shore, from which he was 
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rescued and brought to Tortuga. Lolonnois had 
proved a benefactor to the place, having brought in 
many rich prizes, to the great satisfaction of the 
inhabitants, and the governor, whose admiration he 
had won, launched him afresh to pursue his successful 
career. Fortune for some time smiled on him and 
he acquired wealth. Such was the terror that his 
name inspired that the Spaniards would rather 
court death than fall into the hands of one who 
did not even know the word mercy. 

But fortune again frowned on him, for he was a 
second time wrecked. The men reached the shore, 
but most of them were taken and killed by the 
Spaniards. Lolonnois himself had a narrow escape. 
He hid himself amongst the dead, and when the 
Spaniards had gone, taking with them a few prisoners, 
he made his way to the woods and there dressed his 
wounds, living we may presume on such fruits as he 
could find. When his wounds were healed he donned 
the dress of one of the slain Spaniards and boldly 
made his way to a neighbouring town. In the 
suburbs he met some slaves whom he bribed with 
_ the promise of freedom if they would obey his orders. 
_ They stole a canoe belonging to their master and 
brought it to the place where Lolonnois lay con- 
cealed. As they paddled from the shore the flames 
of huge bonfires lit to celebrate the supposed death 
of the dreaded buccaneer were reflected on the 
waters, much to his amusement. They reached 
Tortuga in safety, and, strange to say, Lolonnois kept 
his promise and gave the slaves their freedom, 
| though it would have been to his profit to sell 
them and devote the proceeds to the equipment of a 
new vessel. However, it is so much to his credit. 
Esquemeling tells us that by “craft and subtlety” 
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he obtained a third vessel with a crew of twenty-one 
men and a surgeon. 

Well armed and equipped he resolved to visit the 
village of De Los Cayos, on the south coast of Cuba, 
where vessels laden with tobacco, sugar, and hides 
continually passed from Havannah, but some fisher- 
men gave the alarm and put the inhabitants on 
their guard. For some months they beat off and on 
the coast without success, much to the chagrin and 
wonder of Lolonnois. The mystery was, however, 
explained when the crew of a fishing-boat which 
they had captured informed them that the people 
of Cayos were on their guard, knowing that they 
were there, and that a ship was coming to their 
relief from Havannah. The governor of that town 
would at first pay no attention to the entreaty for 
a vessel, for he believed that Lolonnois was dead, 
but he was at last persuaded. The warship carried 
ten guns and had a crew of ninety well-armed men. 
When starting on their voyage the governor strictly 
commanded them not to return until they had 
destroyed the pirate ship and hanged every member 
of the crew except Lolonnois, who was to be brought: 
back alive in triumph, and for this purpose a black 
hangman was shipped with the crew. In due time 
the ship arrived at Cayos and anchored in the river 
Kstera. Lolonnois, however, had been informed of 
her arrival, and having captured some fishermen 
compelled them to pilot his boats into the harbour, 
preferring to be the attacker rather than the attacked, 
and hoping by the capture of such a well-equipped 
vessel to be able to improve his fortunes. About 
two in the morning the boats reached the ship and 
were challenged by the sentry, who asked them 
whence they came and if they had seen any pirates. 
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One of the prisoners was compelled to answer that 
they had seen no pirates nor anything else, from 
which they believed that the buccaneers had fled at 
their approach. They were, however, soon un- 
deceived, for the buccaneers at once opened fire 
from both sides, and although the Spaniards made a 
stout resistance the fire of the buccaneers was too 
good and their attack too vigorous to be withstood, 
and after a conflict lasting till midday the Spaniards 
were compelled to surrender and were beaten under 
the hatches. 

When this had been done Lolonnois ordered the 
prisoners on deck, and as they appeared the head of 
each one was lopped off. The negro hangman 
begged for his life, saying he had a secret to disclose, 
but that he would not open his mouth until the 
promise was given. Lolonnois promised, and the 
negro then told him that he had been appointed 
hangman, and that his orders were to hang every 
buccaneer that was captured. Lolonnois flew into 
a furious temper, and, according to one account, 
ordered the negro to be killed, but according to 
another his life was spared and he was set free with 
a letter to be given to the governor. It ran as 
follows: “I shall never henceforward give quarter 
to any Spaniard whatsoever, and I have great hopes 
I shall execute on your own person the very same 
punishment I have done upon them you sent against 
me.” The governor exasperated at this insolent 
letter swore that he would never grant quarter to 
any pirate that should fall into his hands. The 
fishermen and planters, however, pointed out to him 
that retaliation on the part of the buccaneers would 
be sure to follow, and the punishment was likely to 
be very much more severe than any they themselves 
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could inflict. So he was persuaded to bridle his 
anger and remit the severity of his oath. 

Lolonnois now had a good ship, but was short of 
provisions and men, and to provide these deter- 
mined to cruise from port to port. Near Maracaibo 
he surprised a ship iaden with plate and other 
valuables, and with his prize returned to Tortuga. 
His design now was to equip a fleet and man it with 
five hundred men, and with it to pillage cities, towns, 
and villages, and even Maracaibo itself. When his 
design became known he had no difficulty in gathering 
the required number of men. A certain Michael de 
Basco, a retired buccaneer of some position, offered 
his services as Lolonnois’ partner and second in 
command, which Lolonnois gladly accepted, he 
himself to conduct operations by sea, whilst Michael 
directed those on land. The fleet consisted of eight 
ships with crews amounting to 660 men. 

All being ready the fleet set sail for Bayaha, where 
some French hunters joined them, and from there, 
at the end of July, he steered for an island named 
Ponta d’Espade, where he spied a vessel bound for 
New Spain. Lolonnois determined to take it single- 
handed, and ordered the rest of the fleet to wait for 
him near Savona. The Spaniards disdained to flee 
and prepared to fight. A stubborn battle ensued, 
but at the end of three hours the Spaniards were 
compelled to surrender and the prize was found to 
be a valuable one, containing cocoa, a large sum of 
money, and many jewels. Lolonnois dispatched 
the prize to Tortuga to unload with orders to return 
to Savona. Meantime the rest of the fleet had 
captured another Spanish vessel laden with pro- 
visions, arms, and money, without resistance. The 
governor of Tortuga was delighted with the richness © 
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of the prize and threw open all his store-houses for 
the use of the prize crew, and sent the vessel back 
to Savona well fitted with provisions and necessaries. 

These successes made the venture extremely 
popular and Lolonnois had now no lack of volunteers, 
even the two nephews of the governor joining the 
expedition, which, by the approval extended to it by 
him, appeared to be under government patronage. 

Before sailing Lolonnois held a review of his fleet. 
His own vessel carried sixteen guns and 120 men; 
his vice-admiral, Moses Vauclin, had ten guns and 
90 men; and de Basco commanded La Poudriére, as 
it carried all the ammunition and the sailors’ pay. 
At this review Lolonnois disclosed his plan of attack- 
ing Maracaibo and of pillaging the coastal towns, 
and pilots were appointed. This gave great satis- 
faction, and an agreement was drawn up specifying 
the exact share of the booty that each member of 
the fleet should receive from the highest to the 
lowest. 

Venezuela or “ Little Venice’’ derived its name 
from the lowness of the land, and was only preserved 
from inundation by artificial means. At the entrance 
of the Bay of Maracaibo lay two small islands, the 
islands of the Watch Isle and the Pigeons. Between 
them ran a channel of fresh water which could be 
commanded by an eight-pounder gun. On the Isle 
of Pigeons stood a castle, and sand-banks obliged 
vessels to come under its guns. Esquemeling’s 
description of the town of those days is as follows : 
“The city of Maracaibo is very pleasant to view, its 
houses being built along the shore, having delightful 
prospects all round; the city may contain three or 
four thousand people, slaves included, all which 
makes a town of reasonable bigness. There are 
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judged to be about cight hundred persons able to 
bear arms, all Spaniards. Here are one parish 
’ church, well built and adorned, four monasteries, 
and one hospital. The trade is mostly in hides and 
tobacco. The inhabitants possess great numbers of 
cattle and many plantations, which extend thirty 
leagues in the country, especially towards the great 
town. of Gibraltar, where are gathered great quantities 
of cocoa-nuts and other garden fruits, which serve 
for the sustenance of the inhabitants of Maracaibo, 
whose territories. are much drier than those of 
Gibraltar. Hither those of Maracaibo send great 
quantities of flesh, they making returns in oranges, 
lemons, and other fruits; for the inhabitants of 
Gibraltar want flesh, not being capable of feeding 
cows or sheep.” 

Maracaibo possessed a large and secure port 
capable of accommodating vessels of all kinds, and 
possessing great facilities for shipbuilding owing to 
the quantity of timber so close at hand. In some 
islands of the lake dwelt an intractable tribe of 
Indians, whom the Spaniards named bravoes from 
their wild nature. These dwelt in huts built in trees 
chiefiy because of the frequent inundations. Gibraltar, 
which obtained its provision from Maracaibo, had a 
population of about fifteen hundred persons, of whom 
about four hundred were capable of bearing arms. 
Tobacco of very good quality was grown here, 
called ‘‘ priests’ tobacco,’ as well as the best cocoa 
in the West Indies. Merida, the mother town of 
Gibraltar, is separated by mountains perpetually 
covered with snow. Near this town were many 
fine cedars from which the Indians made dug-outs 
called piraguas, capable of carrying thirty tons, and 
rigged with one large sail. The territory of Gibraltar 
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was flat and very fertile, watered by numerous 
streams and by irrigation. Fruit, fowl, and fish 
were numerous, and in fact nature was bountiful in 
every respect, the one great drawback being the 
deadly malarial fevers which arose from the swamps 
of the low-lying country. 

On arriving at the Gulf of Venezuela Lolonnois 
cast anchor, being careful to keep out of sight of 
Vigilia or Watch Isle, and next day very early set 
sail for the Lake of Maracaibo and cast anchor 
again. Here he landed his men, intending to attack 
the fort which commanded the bar. The fort con- 
sisted merely of gabions and great baskets filled 
with earth, planted with sixteen guns. Their landing, 
however, had been detected, and a plan was formed 
by the governor to cut them off in the rear while he 
attacked them in front. But this plan the buccaneers 
anticipated, and attacking the Spaniards routed 
them so utterly that not a single man returned to 
the fort. Lolonnois then advanced on the fort, and 
after a desperate fight of three hours captured it, 
though they could oppose only their swords and 
muskets to the big guns of the Spaniards. ‘Those 
who had formed the ambuscade and were unable to 
return to the fort fled to Maracaibo, and the in- 
habitants who had had previous experience of the 
tender mercies of the buccaneers fled in terror to 
Gibraltar, taking with them as much of their property 
as they could. 

After the fort had been captured signals were 
made to the fleet to come nearer in, and the fort was 
then completely demolished. They spiked the guns, 
burnt what would burn, buried the dead, and trans- 
ferred the wounded to the ships. Early next day 
they steered for Maracaibo, and, on reaching it, half 
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the party landed while the rest remained on board 
firing their guns furiously into the surrounding 
‘plantations for fear of ambuscades. But no opposi- 
tion was experienced by the landing party, who 
found the town deserted, and so they gave them- 
selves up to feasting, drinking, and looting. They 
took possession of the best houses, the church serving 
as their main guard. Next day parties of men were 
sent out to scour the neighbourhood and bring in 
such prisoners as they could secure. They brought 
in valuable plunder and twenty prisoners, consisting 
of men, women, and children. These were tortured 
to make them confess where they had hidden their 
valuables, but no information could be extorted, 
so Lolonnois drew his sword and hacked one of the 
prisoners to pieces, saying, “If you do not confess 
and declare where you have hid the rest of your 
goods I will do the like to all of your companions.” 
One of the terrified Spaniards promised to point out 
where the rest were hidden, but news of this reached 
the fugitives, and they changed their hiding-place 
and deposited their riches elsewhere, and so the 
quest of the buccaneers proved fruitless. 

After staying at Maracaibo fifteen days Lolonnois 
determined to attack Gibraltar, but the inhabitants 
hearing of this and that Merida was afterwards to 
be taken informed the governor. 

The governor was a brave man who had seen 
service in Europe, and he put heart into the terror- 
stricken people, telling them he hoped to exterminate 
the pirates. He ordered the people to arm them- 
selves, and he himself marched to Gibraltar with 
four hundred men, so that he found himself at the 
head of a little army of eight hundred fighting men. 
He hastily mounted a battery of twenty guns 
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towards the sea, and another of eight guns, protected 
with gabions or large baskets filled with earth. He 
lastly barricaded a narrow passage leading to the 
town through which the pirates must pass and 
opened another through swampy ground into a wood 
which was quite unknown to the buccaneers. 
Ignorant of these preparations the buccaneers 
embarked their booty and prisoners and set sail for 
Gibraltar. On coming in sight of the town they 
saw the royal standard floating above the buildings, 
and at once guessed that the place intended to resist 
them. This was unexpected, and a council of war 
was called to determine their future plans. Lolonnois 
acknowledged that the difficulty was very great, but 
pointed out that they must conquer or die and lose 
all their booty ; also, that “the more they are, 
the more glory, and the fewer we are, the greater 
riches we shall gain.”’ They all promised to follow 
and obey him; but he added the following warning, 
“Tis well; but know ye, withal, that the first man 
who shall show any fear, or the least apprehension 
thereof, I will pistol him with my own hands.” 
They cast anchor near the shore, and next day 
before daybreak landed a force of 380 men well 
armed. After shaking hands all round Lolonnois 
said, ‘‘ Come, my brethren, follow me and have good 
courage,” and they commenced their march. Their 
guide, of course, led them along the path which had 
been barricaded. Not being able to pass the obstruc- 
tion they naturally took the path which had been 
prepared for them, and they were obliged to cut 
down branches of trees and pave the path with them 
to prevent themselves sinking in the swampy ground. 
After much difficulty they passed through the wood 
and reached firm ground, but were faced with a 
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battery of six guns which at once opened fire on 
them dealing death and wounds to many, and a 
sortie from the battery made the buccaneers give 
way. They looked for an avenue of escape, but all 
had been blocked up except the swampy path by 
which they had come. The gabions being too heavy 
and too firmly fixed to be pulled down the buccaneers 
were unable to storm the battery, and matters began 
to look serious for them. But Lolonnois, taking in 
the situation, made use of the old ruse adopted by 
the Normans at Hastings. At a given signal they 
pretended to retreat, whereupon the Spaniards cried 
out, ‘‘ They flee, they flee, let us follow them,” and 
sallied out in great disorder. This was exactly what 
Lolonnois desired, for having drawn them beyond 
gun-fire his party suddenly turned round and 
attacked their pursuers so furiously that they killed 
above two hundred men, then fighting their way 
through those that remained they soon gained 
possession of the battery, and those in the battery of 
eight guns surrendered and were granted their lives. 
The losses of the Spaniards amounted to five hundred 
dead, while those of the buccaneers were forty killed 
and eighty wounded. They disposed of the dead by 
taking them out to sea and sinking the boats. 

The prisoners and booty were secured in the great 
church, which they fortified strongly, for they were 
afraid that those Spaniards who had escaped might 
rally and attack in force. A systematic search for 
booty was now made and the wretched prisoners 
were cruelly tortured to make them reveal the hiding- 
places of concealed riches. All provisions were 
secured by the pirates, so that many of the inhabitants 
of the town died of sheer starvation. After four 
weeks of pillage and barbarous cruelty Lolonnois 
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determined to leave the place as there was nothing 
more to be obtained; moreover, a pestilence created 
by the putrefying bodies of the dead, few of whom 
were buried, had broken out, and his followers were 
anxious to leave. 

Four prisoners were sent to the Spaniards who 
had fled to the woods demanding a ransom for the 
town of 10,000 pieces of eight to be paid within two 
days, otherwise the town would be burnt to the 
ground. This sum was too large for the beggared 
Spaniards to raise in so short a time, so the pirates 
proceeded to carry out their threat. Part of the 
town was burnt, but the money was raised and the 
fire quenched. Having wreaked their vengeance 
on the unfortunate town they returned to Maracaibo, 
to the great consternation of the inhabitants, and 
demanded a ransom of 80,000 pieces of eight for their 
houses, “‘ otherwise they should be sacked anew and 
burnt.” The matter, however, was compromised by 
the payment of 20,000 pieces of eight and five hundred 
cows, on condition that the pirates should commit 
no further depredations but go quietly away. These 
conditions were agreed to, and to the great relief of 
the people of Maracaibo the pirates sailed away. 
Their fears were renewed when the fleet reappeared, 
but this time it was merely to ask for a pilot to 
enable them to cross the bar at the entrance of the 
lake. Needless to say this request, or rather com- 
mand, was at once complied with. 

The course was now set to Hispaniola, which they 
reached in eight days, casting anchor in a_ port 
called Isla de la Vacca or Cow Island, inhabited by 
French buccaneers, who sold meat to any pirate ship 
which chanced to put in there. Here their whole 
cargazon of riches was mippeded, and the booty 
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divided, according to the terms agreed upon before 
the expedition set out. The plunder amounted in 
money to 260,000 pieces of eight, and each received 
his share according to his standing, the wounded 
being paid first, and recompensed for wounds or loss 
of limbs. The distribution having been made they 
set sail for Tortuga, and gave themselves up to 
debauchery in their usual manner until all their 
money was gone. 

The last expedition to Maracaibo had so enhanced 
the reputation of Lolonnois that he had no difficulty 
in raising a following that would go anywhere under 
his leadership. His reckless entravagance and 
former debts had reduced him to the necessity of 
looking for another source of wealth. He resolved, 
therefore, to make a second voyage to Nicaragua to 
plunder as many towns as he could. He had collected 
about seven hundred men, and of these he put three 
hundred aboard the ship he took at Maracaibo, and 
the rest in five other smaller vessels, comprising in 
all six ships. The first port they went to was Bayaha 
in Hispaniola to victual the fleet, and from there 
sailed to Matamana, a port on the south side of Cuba, 
where he seized ail the canoes used in turtle fishing 
he required, as the port against which he had designs 
had not enough water for ships of any considerable 
size. After being delayed by a tedious calm in the 
Gulf of Honduras, they made their way by means 
of their canoes up the river Xagua, peopled by 
Indians, tributary to Spain. They burned and 
pillaged their villages and carried off all the pro- 
visions they could lay hands on, millet, hogs, and 
poultry, for they were badly in need of food. At 
last, passing from village to village along the coast, 
burning and plundering, they came to Puerto Cavallo, 
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a favourite place of call for Spanish trading vessels, 
containing two store-houses filled with cochineal, 
indigo, hides, and other goods from Guatamala. 
There happened to be lying in the port a Spanish 
vessel of twenty-four guns and sixteen pedreros or 
mortar-pieces. This ship they at once seized, then 
landed and burned the two store-houses as well as 
other buildings, committing most inhuman cruelties 
on the unfortunate inhabitants. It was a common 
practice with Lolonnois to torture his prisoners in 
order to compel them to reveal the hiding-place of 
their own or other people’s riches. If the confession 
was not satisfactory he would tear out their tongues 
and cut them in pieces with his own hand. From 
Puerto Cavallo they marched on San Pedro, but on 
their way fell into an ambush laid by the Spaniards. 
The Spaniards made a brave stand, but could not 
resist the desperate impetuosity of the buccaneers, 
and were soon put to flight. The wounded Spaniards 
after giving such information as the buccaneers 
required were put to death. There still remained 
some few prisoners who were not wounded. ‘These 
were brought before Lolonnois, who asked them one 
by one if there were any more ambuscades in the 
path. Each replied that there were two. He then 
asked them if there were any other paths, but they 
knew of none. This so enraged him that he drew his 
cutlass and, cutting open the breast of one of the 
prisoners, he tore out his heart and began to gnaw 
it like a wolf, exclaiming, “I will serve you all alike 
if you show me not another way.’’ One poor wretch 
offered to show him another path, but it proved so 
bad that the party was obliged to return. 

There was no course but to follow the original 
path, and next day they fell into another ambuscade, 
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which they assaulted with such fury that the 
Spaniards were routed and the greater number of 
them killed. The following day they fell into the 
' third ambuscade, which was stronger and_ better 
placed than the preceding ones, but they attacked 
it with a shower of fireballs and drove out the enemy 
with such fury that before they could reach the town 
the greater part of them were killed or wounded. 
There was but one path leading to the town, and this 
was very strongly barricaded with a thorny shrub 
which rendered the way quite impassable. Behind 
these barricades the Spaniards were strongly en- 
trenched, and as soon as the buccaneers approached 
opened fire on them with their big guns. Time after 
time they were driven back to renew the attack 
with fewer men. They avoided the cannon shot by 
stooping down, and when the shot had passed over 
them they would charge with fireballs and cutlass, 
inflicting great loss on the Spaniards. They were 
obliged by now to husband their ammunition, so 
they fired with deliberation, making sure of every 
shot. And so the attack continued until nightfall, 
when the Spaniards were compelled to hold out a 
white flag. The only conditions they required were 
that the imhabitants should have two hours’ grace 
in which to leave the town and carry off what goods 
they could. This was agreed on, but on the expira- 
tion of the time Lolonnois ordered them to be pursued 
and stripped of everything of value, but so well had 
they occupied the two hours’ grace that the pirates 
were rewarded with nothing more than a few sacks 
of indigo. 

The buccaneers stayed a few days in San Pedro, 
and, according to their custom, committed ‘ most 
horrid insolences,” plundering everything of value, 
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and reducing the town to ashes, after demanding an 
impossible ransom. Marching back to the coast 
they found that their companions had been usefully 
employing the time in capturing the fishing-boats of 
Guatamala. Some Indians informed Lolonnois that 
a vessel of eight hundred tons from Spain was lying in 
the river of Guatamala. While they careened their 
vessels to clear them of the seaweed and other 
parasitic hindrances, they stationed two canoes at 
the mouth of the river to give notice when the vessel 
should venture out. The buccaneers had been in 
the gulf three months when the welcome news was 
brought that the Spanish vessel had come and was 
unloading at the port. Lolonnois with his crew 
hastened to assault it, but the ship’s crew were 
prepared, the vessel carrying fifty-six pieces of 
cannon and a crew of one hundred and thirty men, 
while Lolonnois’ vessel carried but twenty-two guns. 
The smoke of the powder, however, caused such a 
thickness in the air that under its cover the buccaneers 
were able, by means of four canoes, to board the 
ship and force the Spaniards to surrender. But the 
prize proved almost worthless, for everything of value 
had already been unloaded. 

Lolonnois now called a council of war and laid 
before them a plan for attacking Guatamala. This 
did not meet with the approval of the majority, 
some of whom being raw hands imagined that pieces 
of eight would fall like leaves from every tree. This 
party, under the leadership of Moses Vauclin and 
his comrade Pierre le Picard, separated from 
Lolonnois and steered for Tortuga, pillaging as they 
went, but with little profit to themselves. 

Lolonnois, forsaken by his companions, remained 
alone in the Gulf of Honduras in a vessel “ too great 
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to get out at the reflux of those seas,” and destitute 
of all provisions except such as they contrived to 
kill daily. At last near Cape Gracias a Dios, near a 
little island called De las Pertas, his ship struck on 
a bank of sand, and although he threw overboard 
everything of weight by no means could it be moved. 
Seeing how hopeless it was Lolonnois determined to 
break the vessel up and with the planks build a boat 
to get away. The island was inhabited by savage 
Indians, hardy and agile, with an evil reputation for 
hostility and cannibalism. This was confirmed later 
by Lolonnois himself, for two of his companions who 
had gone out hunting were attacked and one of them 
captured. He was never seen again, but later the 
charred remains of a human being were found which 
he assumed to be those of his companion. Lolonnois 
and his party did all they could to propitiate these 
surly people, giving them presents of all kinds but 
without success, for they never saw them again. Of 
the pirates some were engaged in building a boat, 
while others cultivated a piece of ground in which 
they grew vegetables and fruit. In five or six months 
the boat was finished, and as it would not hold all 
the company lots were cast to decide who should 
accompany Lolonnois. Setting sail in a few days 
they reached the river of Nicaragua, but when they 
tried to land they were attacked/by a mixed party 
of Spaniards and Indians, and the buccaneers with 
great difficulty escaped with their lives, leaving the 
greater part of their party dead on the sands. 
Having embarked they made their way along the 
coast and landed ai a place called La Pointe & Diegue 
to obtain fresh water. They drew up their canoes 
and threw up entrenchments, well knowing the 
character of the Bravo Indians, and here Lolonnois 
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met his death, for, attempting to attack a town, he 
was captured by the Indians, torn to pieces, and his 
body thrown limb by limb into a fire. ‘“ Thus,” 
says Esquemeling, “ends the history, the life and 
miserable death of that infernal wretch Lolonnois, 
who, full of horrid, execrable, and enormous deeds, and 
debtor to so much innocent blood, died by cruel and 
butcherly hands such as his own were in the course 
of his life.” 


CHAPTER X 


ALEXANDRE BRAS DE FER AND 
MONTBARS THE EXTERMINATOR 


ALEXANDRE BRAS DE FER 


ALEXANDRE BRAS DE FER was a French adventurer 
whose remarkable exploits have been given by 
Esquemeling. Unlike the majority of the brother- 
hood, he never attached himself to large expeditions, 
but preferred to run all risks by himself as well as 
to reserve all the captured booty. He seems to 
have been brave, chivalrous, and inordinately vain. 
Esquemeling draws a fantastic comparison of him 
with Alexander the Great. He is described as 
active and handsome, courageous and possessed of 
cool judgment, which helped him out of many 
critical situations. Although his life appears to 
have been crowded with adventurous incidents, 
Esquemeling is the only historian who records any 
of them. One of them which he described with his 
own lips to the historian is worth recording. 

He was bound on an expedition, the object of 
which was suppressed by the historian, probably 
because it failed, in his ship the Phenix when a long 
calm was succeeded by a violent storm of wind, 
rain, and thunder, during which the masts went by 
the board, and finally lightning set fire to the powder 
magazine, blowing up that part of the vessel in 
which it was stored. Half of the crew were killed, 
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and the remainder t)rew themselves from the 
sinking ship and succevded in reaching the shore. ° 
After recovering from tuieir struggle with the sea 
they discovered they hd been thrown upon an 
island possessing a very u ienviable reputation for the 
conduct of its inhabitants to strangers, a race of 
Indians cruel and cannibal. Searching amongst 
the wreckage cast up by the waves, to their great 
satisfaction they found sufficient muskets and ammu- 
nition to arm all the survivors. They now felt secure 
from hostile attacks, and settled down to wait as 
patiently as they could the arrival of a friendly 
vessel by which they might escape. 

At length one day a vessel was seen by the men 
on the look-out standing in for the island. Although 
they had been anxiously looking out for a vessel by 
which they might escape, apprehension was aroused 
that it might be manned by Spaniards, in which 
case an unenviable fate awaited them—certain 
imprisonment, and possible death at the yard-arm. 
A council was hastily summoned in a secluded and 
woody hollow, and some were for making friendly 
overtures to the captain of the vessel, while others 
opposed the plan, arguing that they would simply 
be handing themselves over to a pitiless enemy if 
they should chance to be Spaniards. Bras de Fer, 
however, put an end to all argument; he was for 
war at all costs. Better to be hanged by Spanish 
rope than be tortured by Indian fire, or by slow 
starvation. His men agreed without demur., The 
vessel proved to be a Spanish merchantman laden 
with war material, who, attracted by the luxuriance 
of the foliage, and in want of fresh water, stood in 
for the island. The boats were lowered and the 
crews, preceded by armed men for fear of an ambus- 
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cade of Indians, cautiously nade their way from th 
shore into the island. Th2> buccaneers being no 
~ too well armed kept thems Ives hidden amongst th 
trees until a favourable mw oment for attack should — 
come. Cautiously they surrounded the party, 
closing up in the rear the avenue by which they 
had come, then opened fire. The Spaniards were 
quite taken by surprise and imagined that they had 
been attacked by Indians, but second thoughts 
‘told them that firearms could only be used by white 
men. Their commander ordered his men to throw 
themselves flat on the ground and reserve their fire 
until they could see their enemy, who they were, 
and how many in number. This prompt action saved 
them for the time, for the buccaneers peering from 
their cover could see no one, and could hardly 
believe that all the party had been killed. Alexandre, 
impatient at the delay and mystery, broke from the 
wood into the open. The Spaniards with a shout 
sprang to the attack. Alexandre, recoiling for a 
moment, sprang at the Spanish captain and aimed 
a blow at his head, but his sword glanced from the 
steel skull-cap. He endeavoured to repeat the blow, 
but a root caught his foot and he fell to the ground. 
His foe tried to take advantage of the lucky accident, 
but Alexandre wrenched the sword out of his hand 
and springing up called on his followers, who bursting 
from their shelter fell on the Spaniards with such 
impetuosity that they were killed to the last man. 
The Spanish crew who had been left on board 
the ship heard the firing, but had no doubt of the 
success of their own party, who they supposed had 
been attacked by Indians, and contented themselves 
with firmg a few broadsides with the view of 
intimidating the attackers. Alexandre formed the 
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following plan to gain possession of the ship. His 
men stripped the dead Spaniards and donned their 
uniform and collected a quantity of their own 
arrows which they had previously taken from the 
Indians. Then pulling their broad-brimmed hats 
over their eyes and shouting cries of victory they 
marched to the boats. The guard on the vessel 
supposing from their appearance that they were 
their own companions received them with open 
arms. They were soon undeceived, for before they 
were recovered from their amazement they were 
overpowered and the buccaneers were masters of the 
ship almost without a struggle. The vessel proved 
a valuable prize, not only from the nature of its 
cargo but from the fact that its possession enabled 
Bras de Fer to extend the scope of his operations, 
but of these there is no record, although he fell in 
with many which, according to Esquemeling, were 
worthy of being handed down. 


MONTBARS 


Montbars, who, from his implacable hatred of the 
Spaniards, was nicknamed the Exterminator, has had 
the unenviable distinction of being bracketed with 
Lolonnois for the ferocity of his nature and the 
cruelty of his deeds. But in this the palm must 
be given to the latter, who appeared to revel in 
blood and cruelty, whilst Montbars granted quarter 
to a stricken foe. It is said that he sprang of a 
good family of Languedoc, and was well educated, 
both mentally and physically, excelling in shooting. 
He seemed to be obsessed with the fanatical desire 
to make the Spaniards pay for all the cruelties 
they had committed on others, a knowledge of 
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which he had gathered from much reading. So 
permeated did he become with this longing for 
revenge that he almost looked upon himself as a 
divine instrument for that purpose. One story he 
had read fastened itself on his mind and he was 
never tired of repeating it. A certain Spaniard had 
been appointed governor of a tribe of fierce and 
warlike Indians. He proved a cruel ruler and with 
an insatiable greed for gold. At length the Indians 
goaded to desperation determined that, like Midas 
in the Greek myth, he should have as much gold 
as he wanted. They told him that they had found 
enough gold to satisfy even his demand. When 
they had got him in their power they melted the 
metal and poured it down his throat. The following 
incident will illustrate how far the obsession had 
seized the boy: At school a certain scene was being 
represented on a stage, in which a fellow schoolboy 
took the part of a Spaniard and he himself that 
of a Frenchman. A specch by the Spaniard so 
infuriated Montbars that he savagely attacked the 
boy and would, had they not with some difficulty 
been separated, have inflicted serious injury on 
him. 

It was the intention of his father, who was well- 
to-do, to place his son in some profession, but 
Montbars refused to entertain any other idea than 
that of fighting the Spaniards, and seeing how 
opposed his parents were to granting his wish he ran 
away to Havre to an uncle who commanded a 
French ship which was about to start on a cruise 
against the Spaniards, for France was at that time 
at war with Spain. The uncle was pleased with the 
boy’s resolution and wrote to his father expressing 
his approval. The father gave a reluctant consent, 
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and a few days later the vessel set sail with the boy 
on board. His excitement rose to the highest pitch 
whenever a vessel appeared in view in the hope that 
it might prove to be Spanish. At length, when 
nearing St. Domingo, a Spanish vessel hove in sight 
and the French vessel immediately gave chase. 
Broadsides were exchanged and the boy’s excite- 
ment was so intense that his uncle, fearing that his 
recklessness would lead to his death, secured him 
under the hatches and only released him when the 
capture of the Spaniard seemed certain. The boy 
headed the boarders with absolute disregard for his 
own. safety and charged into the thickest of the foe 
with the coolness of a veteran, cutting down all who 
opposed him. The French crew, animated by the 
courage of the boy, soon cleared the decks; no 
quarter was given, with a few exceptions; those who 
escaped the sword perished in the sea, Montbars 
showing no mercy to any. The prize was a rich one, 
containing thirty thousand bales of cotton, two 
thousand bales of silk, Indian stuffs, packets of 
incense, cloves, and other treasures. But more 
valuable than all was a casket secured with iron 
bands and four locks containing diamonds, the 
value of which exceeded that of the cargo and 
vessel combined. 

From the captives they learned that the captured 
vessel had been in company with two others, but 
that they had been separated by a storm, Captain 
Montbars determined to wait for and attack these 
two, and sent forward the prize under the Spanish 
flag to act as a decoy. While they were waiting, 
some buccaneers came from the land to exchange 
boucaned meat for brandy, and apologised for the 
small quantity they had brought, but explained that 
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a band of Spanish Fifties had pillaged and burnt 
their stores. 

“But why do you put up with it?” asked young 
Montbars, who was standing by. 

“* We don’t put up with it,” said the buccaneers ; 
“but the Spaniards know our habits, and make their 
descent when we are away hunting. But we will 
have our revenge; we are collecting our companions, 
and if we can raise our number to one thoseage we 
will attack them.” 

“Tf you will accept me, I will march at your 
head, not that I wish to command you, but merely 
to show you what I am willing to do against these 
accursed Spaniards.” 

The buccaneers were amazed to hear a mere boy 
talk like this to such experienced fighters and 
veterans as they were, but were delighted to have 
such a plucky spirit among them, and so they gladly 
enrolled him. His uncle, though unwiiling, could not 
restrain the headstrong boy, and gave him a party of 
seamen to look after his safety, alternately cursing 
him for a hot-headed young fool and admiring him for 
his courage, but gave him strict injunctions to be 
back by a certain hour, or he would most certainly 
be left behind. This threat was unnecessary, for 
Montbars’ anxiety was lest he should miss the 
Spaniards either by land or sea. They had not 
marched far when they saw some mounted Spaniards, 
the outposts of a large party collected to meet the 
buccaneers. Montbars, beside himself with rage, 
would have rushed at them single-handed, but he 
was held back by one of the company, who told him 
that there was plenty of time and assured him that 
not one of those mounted men would escape. Then, 
to deceive the Spaniards, they acted as though they 
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had not seen them. They erected tents, and, seating 
themselves on the ground, made as though they 
were about to enjoy a deep carouse. 

The Spaniards seeing the drinking horns passing 
round and, hearing the laughter were thoroughly 
deceived, and, satisfied that their enemies, bemused 
with drink, would fall easy victims, at length rode 
off. Every movement on their part had been 
observed by the buccaneers, who at once dispatched 
an engagé to the rest of their companions who were 
near at hand, instructing them to prepare an 
ambuscade in the opposite wood, while other scouts 
kept close watch on the movements of the enemy. 
Under cover of the darkness the buccaneers left 
their tents and joined their companions who had 
prepared the ambuscade in the wood. The night 
slowly wore away, to the great impatience of Mont- 
bars, and in the early dawn they saw a body of 
horsemen descending the hill towards the tents. 
The company split up into small bodies, each of 
which surrounded a tent. Then the buccaneers 
greeted them with a withering volley from the wood, 
giving vent to most unearthly yells, broke from 
their cover and charged the disconcerted Spaniards. 
Montbars flew at them like one possessed ; wherever 
the fighting was thickest or the opposition most 
stubborn there he seemed to be. At one time his 
impetuosity carried him into the thick of the enemy 
and he would have been overpowered if he had not 
been rescued by a determined rush of his friends. 
The Spaniards during the fight had been supported 
by a band of Indians who kept up a galling fire on the 
buccaneers with their arrows, but one of the latter 
called out in Spanish, ‘Do you not see that God 
has sent you a liberator who fights for you, to deliver 
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you from the Spaniards, and yet you still fight for 
your tyrants.” On hearing this, and seeing, too, the 
courage of Montbars, the Indians promptly changed 
sides and directed their fire against the Spaniards. 
This settled the fight, for the Spaniards at once 
turned tail and fled, leaving many of their number 
dead on the field. A wounded Spaniard clung to 
Montbars’ knees and begged for life, but he eut him 
down, exclaiming, “I would you were the last of 
this accursed race.” 

The buccaneers. now wished to complete their 
revenge by marching on the plantations of the 
Spaniards and destroying them, and begged Montbars 
to accompany them. This he gladly promised to do, 
but as they were setting out a loud report from the 
sea raised a fear in his mind lest the attack on the 
two ships should have begun, and that he would 
after all miss the fight. He hurried on board and 
found to his relief that it was merely the signal for 
his recall. The buccaneers now refused to leave 
Montbars, and the Indians, fearing the vengeance of 
the Spaniards for the part they had taken in the 
fight, refused to stay on land, and they were therefore 
placed on board the prize with young Montbars as 
their captain. 

After cruising for eight days the two vessels fell in 
with four Spanish ships of greatly superior size and 
armament, who surrounded and attacked them. 
Old Montbars engaged two of the ships and fought 
like a boar at bay, repelling the Spanish boarders 
time after time, although he was suffering severely 
from gout. But at last, after a furious broadside, his 
vessel went down, taking with it the two Spanish 
ones. It was now left to young Montbars to continue 
the fight. He sank one of his opponents and boarded 
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the other. The Indians, seeing him attack one end 
of the enemy’s vessel, themselves attacked the 
other, and taking the Spaniards in the rear they 
were thrown into such confusion by the arrows and 
war cries that the issue of the fight was no longer 
doubtful. Many were thrown into the sea and all 
who resisted were put to the sword. 

It was again proposed that a descent should be 
made on the Spaniards on land, and to this Montbars, 
wishing to take vengeance for the death of his uncle 
and countrymen, agreed. The plan, however, reached 
the ears of the governor, who prepared a strong 
ambuscade of negroes and whites consisting of 
eight hundred men, with cannon in front and cavalry 
on both flanks. But these preparations did not 
dismay Montbars; he was the first to leap from 
the boat and to rush on the enemy. They were 
unable to resist the impetuosity of the attack, and 
the Indians taking them in the flanks they were 
driven back with great slaughter and pursued for 
a considerable distance into the interior. 

On one occasion he was obliged to put into the 
bay of an island which was supposed to be’ un- 
inhabited, to careen the ship for the purpose of 
cleaning the hull. While engaged on the work he 
was surprised to see a party of well-armed Spaniards 
marching in the distance. Hiding his own men he 
sent a few Indians towards them to act as a decoy, 
to lead them on. Montbars and his men then fell 
upon them with fury, giving quarter to none until 
they were killed almost to a man. According to 
the story of one of the survivors their presence on 
the island was brought about as follows: They 
formed the crew of a ship carrying slaves. These 
slaves conspired to pierce the hull in various places 
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and plug the holes, and at stated times to withdraw 
the plugs and let the water in. The plan worked 
admirably. Time after time a mysterious leak was 
sprung which the crew were never able to find but 
which the negroes seemed able to stop. At last, 
as they were coasting round the island, the plugs 
were withdrawn and the water poured in. The crew 
were exhausted and the pumps worn out, so in 
despair the captain and his men prepared to leave 
the ship with the slaves still in it. The plan, however, 
nearly miscarried, for one of the slaves, unable to 
plug a hole and stop the water rushing in, lost his 
head and in desperation flung himself overboard 
and swam to land. Then, seeing the vessel making 
for the open sea, it dawned on him that his action 
had been too precipitate. He tore his hair and flung 
out his arms to the vessel, imploring his fellow- 
countrymen to take him with them. This aroused 
the suspicions of the Spaniards, who put the un- 
fortunate wretch to the torture and at last extracted 
the truth from him. 

Of the further adventures of this extraordinary 
man we have unfortunately no record. His character 
was a strange combination of cruelty, ambition, 
sincerity, and courage. He was active, vivacious, 
and full of fire; he was tall and erect, with a dis- 
tinguished air; and his piercing eyes were shadowed 
by arched and bushy eyebrows. 


CHAPTER XI 
SIR HENRY MORGAN 


Tue achievements of Henry Morgan, the most 
notorious of the buccaneers, affords one of the 
amplest chapters of the history of the brotherhood. 
The ferocity of his character, the strength of his 
mind, and the extent and duration of his achieve- 
ments, as well as his successes, have entitled him to 
the chief place amongst the rovers of the Spanish. 
Main. He was the son of a Welsh farmer in good 
circumstances, but tired of the monotony of a country 
life he ran away from home. He embarked on a 
ship bound for Barbadoes, and there was bound, or 
rather sold, as engagé or apprentice to a planter. 
On the completion of his time he made his way to 
Jamaica, and seeing there some buccaneer ships 
fitting out for an expedition, determined to follow 
the life of a sea-rover. The vessel on which he had 
embarked met with early successes, which roused his 
ambition and confirmed him in his choice. So 
assiduous was he to his duties and so keen his observa- 
tion of all that pertained to buccaneer life, that after 
three or four voyages he had gained a reputation for 
courage, coolness, and determination. 

Having saved some money by successful opera- 
tions on the sea, he joined forces with a few rich 
comrades and bought a vessel of which he was 
unanimously elected captain. Success attended him 
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from the very first and he became famous for the 
number of prizes he took. These he brought to 
Jamaica, and there he found an old buccaneer named 
Mansvelt fitting out for a great expedition to the 
mainland. He joined him and was made vice-admiral 
of a fleet of fifteen vessels and six hundred men, part 
English and part French. 

They made their first descent upon the island of 
St. Catherine, off Costa Rica, where the Spaniards 
were strongly entrenched, but they were soon routed 
from their stronghold and forced to surrender. During 
this action Morgan showed such courage as to excite 
the admiration even of the Spaniards. All the 
fortifications and buildings were destroyed except 
one, which was converted into a temporary fortress, 
in which he left a guard of one hundred men and all 
the prisoners and slaves. Morgan then proceeded 
to attack a small neighbouring island, and after 
joing it by a bridge with St. Catherine he crossed 
over with his heavy guns and laid waste all. the 
neighbouring country with fire and sword. They 
then set sail again and cruised along the coast with 
the intention of landing and pillaging all the towns 
as far as Nata, but the governor of Panama, hearing 
of their approach, and how they had laid waste the 
country, marched out to meet them at the head of a 
considerable body of men, and compelled them to 
retreat. Morgan therefore determined to retire 
to St. Catherine, which St. Simon, a Frenchman 
whom Morgan had placed in command of the garrison, 
had in the meantime put into a strong defensive 
condition. Morgan and Mansvelt, after promising to 
send reinforcements to St. Simon, set sail for Jamaica. 
Mansvelt begged the governor to send help, but he 
refused, afraid of weakening his own forces. Mansvelt 
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then left for Tortuga to try to beat up recruits there, 
but died before his plans could be completed. 

In the meantime St. Simon was impatiently looking 
for the promised help and wondering at the unaccount- 
able delay, and the Spaniards, alarmed at the growing 
menace to their power, resolved to exterminate the 
buccaneers before their strength became too formid- 
able. The governor of Costa Rica, Don Juan Perez de 
Guzman, showed unusual energy in this scheme. A 
fleet of four vessels, each manned with fifty or sixty 


men, was equipped under Don Joseph Sancho 


Ximenes, and a letter was sent to St. Simon demand- 
ing the surrender of the island, on favourable terms 
if it were given up without resistance, but threatening 
dire punishment in case of opposition. St. Simon, 
therefore, seeing the hopelessness of the situation, 
yielded, to the great jubilation of the Spaniards, who 
made much of their “victory.” But in 1665 an 
English fleet of fourteen vessels surprised the island 
and retook it. Whereupon Don Juan called a council 
of war, in which he pointed out the danger to Spanish 
interests increasing daily at their very doors and 
threatening the supremacy of his Majesty of Spain. 
Overruling the advice of the more pacific or more 
timorous, he dispatched large stores to Porto Bello, 
and himself proceeded thither. A large ship, the 
St. Vincent, was equipped and manned with a strong 
force and set sail for Carthagena, where it was rein- 
forced by a frigate, a galleon and several smaller 
vessels. It may be noted that Don Juan did not 
accompany the expedition, but he gave his best 
wishes and exhorted the force to exterminate “ the 
inhuman pirates who had committed so many horrid 
cruelties upon the subjects of his Catholic Majesty.” 
The buccaneers at first refused to surrender, and 
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during the action fired from their cannons many of 
the tubes from the organ of a church in the place, 
but eventually laid down their arms and were made 
prisoners. A day or two later a ship from Jamaica, 
with reinforcements, arrived off the island; the 
governor of Jamaica had too late repented of his 
refusal to Mansvelt. The Spaniards hoisted the 
British flag and St. Simon was persuaded or com-_ 
. 'pelled to assist in the betrayal of the ship, and all 
the crew were made prisoners. 

After the death of Mansvelt, Morgan was unani- 
mously recognised as the leader of the buccaneers. 
He was of the same mind as Mansvelt had been, that 
St. Catherine should be the headquarters, storehouse 
and fortress of the brotherhood, but this scheme 
had been frustrated by the Spaniards, so he pro- 
claimed his intention of carrying out an important 
expedition, making Cuba his rendezvous. Two 
months were spent in gathering together his forces, 
and the end of that time saw him in command of 
a fleet of twelve ships with seven hundred men, of 
mixed nationalities but all determined to follow him 
to the death. A council was then called to decide 
upon a plan of action. Some were for attacking 
Santiago, others for a night attack on Havannah, 
and others for ravaging the coasts of Campeachy. 
The proposed attack on Havannah was ruled out as 
requiring a much larger force than they possessed. 
At last it was proposed that an attack should be made 
on Port-au-Prince ; it offered great facilities for sur- 
prise, and it had not been sacked before; presum- 
ably, therefore, it would contain much spoil. They 
therefore sailed to St. Marys, the nearest port to 
Port-au-Prince. 

But there was on board their fleet a Spaniard 
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whose knowledge of English though scanty was 
nevertheless sufficient to inform him of the plans of 
the buccaneers; he swam ashore and told the 
governor all he knew. He therefore alarmed the 
inhabitants and collected in a few hours a force of 
eight hundred men. He cut down trees, barricaded 
the approaches, and formed eight ambuscades, sup- 
ported by cannon. The buccaneers finding all the 
paths obstructed, concluded that they had been dis- 
covered, and took to the woods and thus avoided the 
ambuscades. They then emerged from their cover 
into the plain, much to the astonishment of the 
governor, who imagined that they had been de- 
livered into his hands, and that he had merely to 
surround them with his cavalry and annihilate 
them in detail. This, however, was not the view 
of the buccaneers. They formed a solid front and 
advanced on their foe. The Spaniards made repeated 
attacks, but were each time repulsed with loss. At 
last after four hours’ fighting, during which they lost 
many of their number, including the governor, the 
Spaniards broke and fled into the town followed by 
Morgan and his men. A desultory fire was kept up 
from balconies and roofs for some time, until Morgan 
threatened to burn the town to the ground and cut 
the women and children in pieces. During the 
fighting the non-combatants had made such good 
use of their time in hiding their treasures, that when 
the town was given over to pillage, though much that 
was valuable had been left, the pillagers could find 
no money or jewellery. As so often happened the 
unfortunate prisoners were cruelly tortured to make 
them disclose the hiding-places of their treasure. 
Many of them were imprisoned in the church and left 
to perish of hunger. 
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At length provisions began to fail so the buccaneers 
thought the time for departure had arrived. Two 
ransoms were demanded of the inhabitants, one for 
their persons, another for their houses, if they did 
not wish to be transported to Jamaica and their 
town totally destroyed. Four persons were sent 
into the woods to collect the sum from those who 
were hidden there. They returned soon after with 
the assurance that all should be paid, asking only 
for a respite of fifteen days, which Morgan granted. 
A negro had been captured by foragers and on him 
was found a letter from the governor of Santiago to 
the Spanish refugees telling them not to make too 
much haste to pay the ransom, but put the bucca- 
neers off with any excuse they could invent, as he 
was himself shortly coming to their assistance. 
Morgan was enraged at this duplicity, but concealed 
the contents of the letter from his prisoners. He swore 
he would have no more delay, and as he could not 
have money he consented to take five hundred oxen, 
together with enough salt to cure their flesh. The 
oxen were delivered at Port-au-Prince, slaughtered 
and cured, and then the fleet set sail. 

A smouldering jealousy which had for some time 
existed between the French and English members 
of the crews, accentuated no doubt by the meagre 
‘results of the expedition, now burst into flame. The 
quarrel originated in this way: A Frenchman was 
assisting in slaughtering the oxen and had laid a 
marrow-bone on one side as a bonne-bouche. An 
Englishman passing by appropriated the bone, and 
this the Frenchman hotly resented. In the scuffle 
which ensued the Frenchman was stabbed in the 
back. His countrymen in a body demanded redress, 
and Morgan ordered the murderer to be arrested. 
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He was determined that justice, though of a rough- 
and-ready kind, should be dealt out, so the culprit 
was sent in chains to Jamaica, and there tried and 
hanged. This only partially satisfied the Frenchmen, 
who, on the division of the spoil, were greatly dis- 
appointed at the poor success of the expedition. 
Morgan proposed that, rather than return empty- 
handed to Port Royal, they should attack a certain 
place which he declined to reveal. This did not 
satisfy the Frenchmen, who determined to set out 
on their own account. They took one of the ships 
and in a body separated themselves from the English, 
though with every external mark of friendship. 
Morgan then put to sea with eight vessels and four 
hundred and seventy men and reached the coast of 
Costa Rica safely. When in sight of land he dis- 
closed his plan, which was to surprise and sack 
Porto Bello. Some shook their heads at the rashness 
of the scheme with such small numbers, but the 
majority agreed. By good fortune Morgan had on 
board one of his vessels a sailor who had been a prisoner 
at Porto Bello, and had escaped. He was acquainted 
with every yard of the coast, and by his advice they 
made for the bay of Santa Maria. ‘They then sailed 
up the river to Puerto Pontin, where they anchored 
and took to the boats, leaving a few men to bring 
on the ships. Porto Bello does not appear to have 
had many enchantments; it was described as a 
miserable, dirty, damp hole, surrounded by forest- 
clad hills, wreathed in mist, and reeking with dirt 
and fever. With the exception of Havannah and 
Carthagena it had the reputation of being the strongest 
city of the Spanish West Indies ; it was the port of 
Panama and the great mart for silver and negroes. 
A guard was left with the boats, and the attaeking 
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party advanced on the town. The first sentinel was 
cleverly captured before he could fire his gun, bound, 
-and brought to Morgan. Under the threat of death 
he informed him of the condition of the city, and the 
quantity and disposition of its garrison. 

Morgan then pushed on until his party reached the 
fort which the prisoner’s company was defending. 
When the garrison of the fort found that the sentinel 
had disappeared they gave the alarm. The captive 
Spaniard was compelled to summon the garrison to 
surrender or be -cut to pieces. They disregarded 
this threat and commenced firing, but the fort was 
soon taken; the prisoners were shut up in the 
powder magazine and the place blown up. All other 
survivors they put to the sword. 

At daybreak they marched against the city, where 
the terror-stricken citizens were hurriedly hiding 
their money and jewels in all sorts of hiding-places. 
Monks and nuns were made prisoners, and ladders 
prepared for storming the second fort. The gate 
defied their efforts, but they kept up such a hot fire 
on the embrasures that the gunners were killed 
every time a gun was run out and fired. So vigorous 
was the defence that Morgan, after an attack lasting 
several hours, began to despair of success. Every 
attack on the gates was met by the defenders with 
pots filled with powder and missiles of various kinds 
which burst amongst the buccaneers with devastating 
effect. But at last the British flag was seen floating 
over one of the smaller forts. This had an invigor- 
ating effect. But there still remained the castle to 
be taken, in which the Governor had shut himself 
and refused to surrender even though the monks 
themselves should plant the scaling ladders. This 
gave Morgan an idea. The ladders were constructed 
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so wide that several men could mount abreast; these 
the monks and nuns were compelled to carry at the 
head of the companies and plant them against the 
wall, while the garrison fired indiscriminately on 
friend and foe. ‘ Delicate women and aged men 
were goaded at the sword’s point to this hateful 
labour derided by the English and unpitied by their 
countrymen.” 

The ladders were at last planted and the bucca- 
neers sprang up while their companions below picked 
off such of the Spaniards as showed themselves above 
the wall. On reaching the top of the wall they threw 
down hand grenades upon the crowded Spaniards 
with destructive effect, and before they could recover 
they sprang upon them with their swords. When 
the cannon had been captured the Spaniards threw 
down their arms and begged for mercy, except the 
governor and a few of his officers, who made up 
their minds to die fighting robbers and _ heretics, 
the enemies of God and Spain. The remaining fort 
still remained to be taken. It defended the port 
and prevented the entrance of their vessels. The 
governor still fired upon them from the castle, but 
his guns were soon dominated by the superior fire 
of the newly taken fort. The governor, disdaining 
to ask for quarter, continued to fight, although the 
buccaneers would have saved his life, not from any 
feeling of compassion, but from a desire to obtain 
a ransom, although his wife and children with tears 
begged him to lay down his arms and save the lives 
of all. 

About sunset the city fell into the possession of 
the buccaneers. The prisoners were enclosed in the 
citadel or castle and the buccaneers gave themselves 
up to plundering and to every kind of excess. 
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Next morning Morgan signalled for his vessels to 
come into the harbour, and having collected all the 
wealth of the town, had it brought mto the fort. 
He repaired the ramparts and remounted the guns 
in case of any attack by a relieving party from 
Panama. Many of the more influential prisoners 
were put to cruel torture to make them reveal the 
hiding-place of their treasure, while those who would 
not confess were put to death. 

After spending fifteen days in riotous living, 
Morgan. determined to retire. Disease and famine 
began to take their toll of the Spaniards, as though 
the cruelties they had already endured were not 
sufficient. The unhealthy situation of the town and 
the fevers created by its position, together with the 
poisoned air created by the unburied corpses, pro- 
duced a terrible pestilence. All these circumstances 
warned Morgan that it was time to weigh anchor, 
in addition to the fact that the governor of Panama 
was on his way to relieve the city at the head of 
1500 troops. But he was determined before he left 
to exact a ransom for the town greater in value than 
the spoil he had collected, but in order to anticipate 
a surprise he placed a body of one hundred well- 
armed men in a narrow defile through which the 
governor must pass, and one which a few men could 
easily defend against. a large number. They found, 
however, that the governor’s troops were fewer in 
number than they had expected, but with the usual 
Spanish braggadocio he sent word to Morgan that if 
he did not at once retire from Porto Bello he would 
receive no quarter when he was captured. Morgan’s 
reply was that he would not leave the city until he 
had received a ransom of 180,000 pieces of eight, 
and that unless he received this sum he would kill 
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all the prisoners, blow up the castle, and burn the 
town. The governor, seeing that Morgan was not 
to be intimidated, left Porto Bello to its fate. He 
was deaf to all the entreaties of the citizens, who 
considered the buccaneers to be not men but devils, 

Don Juan Perez de Guzman, the Governor of 
Panama, who had seen much active service in Flanders, 
showed his astonishment at the achievement of four 
hundred men who were not trained soldiers, but who 
with no other arms except their muskets had taken 
a city so formidably defended as Porto Belo. He 
admired the bravery of Morgan and his men, who 
without any means of investing the place had been 
able to capture it, and begged that he would send 
him a specimen of the weapon that he had used in 
the assault. Morgan in reply sent him a hunter’s 
gun with some buccaneer bullets, asking him to keep 
it twelve months or so, when he hoped to visit 
Panama and fetch it away. Don Juan, who was 
apparently unaware of the sarcasm intended, won- 
dered at the civility of such a man as the leader of 
the freebooters. He thanked him for his courtesy 
and said that he did not require the loan of the gun, 
but sent him a gold ring set with a costly stone as a 
memento of the occasion. 

Having now stripped the city bare and carried 
off everything but the stones, Morgan set sail, taking 
with him the ransom he had demanded, and which 
had been promptly paid, and leaving behind him 
traces of poverty, pestilence, famine, and death. In 
eight days he arrived at Cuba and there divided the 
spoil, which amounted to 260,000 pieces of eight, 
not including such articles of value as silk or other 
material. They then returned to Jamaica, where 
they had, according to their ideas, a royal time so 
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long as their money lasted. “‘ Not long after their, 
arrival in Jamaica,” writes Esquemeling, “ being 
that short time needed to lavish away all their riches, 
they concluded on another enterprise to seek new 
fortunes. Morgan remained as long as he could. 
That is to say until he had got rid of all his share of 
the booty, when he was again compelled to look 
seaward and prepare for fresh ventures. This time 
he fixed on a small island on the south of Hispaniola 
as his rendezvous, hoping to smooth over the former 
prejudice of the French and the English, and to gain 
recruits for another expedition. He did not need to 
unfurl his flag for long. He had the name of being a 
brave man and a successful one, so that recruits 
flocked to his flag without a summons. 

At this time there appeared a vessel which Morgan 
ardently desired to add to his fleet. This was Le 
Cerf Volant, a French vessel which had started from 
St. Malo with the virtuous intention of doing an 
honest trade in the West Indies, but finding trade 
indifferent had forsaken the paths of virtue and 
piratically attacked a Genoese ship, which, however, 
had proved too strong for him and compelled him to 
put into harbour to refit. Morgan did his best to 
reunite the parties, but the Frenchmen would hear 
of no such proposal, and the French captain refused 
to join Morgan’s expedition unless an agreement 
opposed to all buccaneer custom were drawn up, 
and threatened to return to Tortuga, reload his 
cargo, and sail back to France. Certain of the crew 
which had shipped at St. Malo were Englishmen. 
These deserted to Morgan and brought with them 
tales of the French captain’s treachery which appar- 
ently true were in fact absolutely false; how that 
he had stopped an English vessel and had taken 
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provisions by force, and that he carried secretly 
a Spanish commission empowering him to plunder 
the English. He had in truth stopped an English 
vessel and taken provisions from it, but he had paid 
for them. He had also a Spanish commission. Morgan 
considered this a sufficient pretext, and at this 
moment he was joimed by a New England vessel 
which enabled him to carry out his plan. The St. 
Malo captain and his officers were invited to dinner 
on. board the newly arrived vessel. They were then 
made prisoners and reproached for their conduct in 
plundering the English under a commission from 
the enemy, and coming there as spies and traitors. 
Unfortunately for the French the English vessel 
that had been stopped by the French ship arrived 
at the very moment to repeat and exaggerate the 
charge. The ship was now his own, said Morgan, 
and only God could take it from him. 

Morgan now called a council of war at which all 
his captains were present and disclosed his plan of 
making the island of Savona off the east coast of 
Hispaniola his rendezvous, for there they might lie 
in wait for the rich fleet which would arrive from 
Spain. The proposal was received with enthusiasm. 
They then gave themselves up to carousing until 
nearly all the crew were reduced to a state of helpless 
intoxication. Those of the gunners who were still 
capable fired broadsides as the toasts were drunk. 
In the midst of these drunken revels a spark fell 
amongst the powder which was stored in the forepart 
of the ship and in a moment 350 of the 400 men who 
formed the crew were blown up into the air or hurled 
into the sea. But strangely enough nearly all the 
officers escaped, owing to the fact that they were 
in the cabin at the stern end of the vessel. 
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Morgan was apparently not the least downcast by 
this misfortune, for he still had a fleet of fifteen vessels 
and 860 men, but his gunship, the largest of them 
all, carried only fourteen small guns. They made 
their way to Savona, where they were to repair 
and eareen, and all, swift and slow, were to assemble 
there. Bottles containing directions were buried at 
a spot agreed upon. Off the coast of Hispaniola, 
however, they were detained by contrary winds and 
for three weeks tried in vain to double Cape Lobos. 
In case of a separation it had been determined to 
make for the Bay of Ocoa. Here they were detained 
by continued bad weather, but Morgan kept a firm 
hold on his followers, sending daily on shore a force 
of sixty-four men, eight from each ship, as hunters, 
under a guard. The Spaniards did not attack them, 
but drove their cattle into the interior in the hope 
. of starving the buccaneers away from their coasts. 
But a band of fifty penetrated further than usual 
into the woods, and the Spaniards resolved on their 
destruction. A party of muleteers was ordered to 
drive a small herd of cattle past the shore in full 
view of the landing party and to pretend to fly when 
they caught sight of their enemies and so draw them 
towards an ambuscade. The buccaneers at once fell 
into the trap, and as they were pursuing two Spaniards 
appeared with a flag of truce, and besought them not 
to destroy their cows as they would gladly sell them 
such cattle as they required. The buccaneers were 
willing, and agreed to pay a crown and a half for 
each ox. While negotiations were being carried on 
the ambuscaders gradually worked round their flank 
and surrounded them. ‘They suddenly attacked 
crying out, “Kill! Kill!” But the buccaneers, 
forming a square, slowly retreated to the forest, 
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keeping up a hot fire on the enemy, who taking 
retreat as a proof of fear, were encouraged to attack 
vigorously. They, however, suffered severely, while, 
so far, the buccaneers had not lost a man. But an 
ill-timed jest cost them dear. They shouted out that 
the Spaniards were merely trying to frighten them 
and had put no bullets in their muskets. As a matter 
of fact the Spaniards had been firing high, as they 
wished to get to close quarters and make sure of 
killing each man, for prisoners were not wanted. 
The Spaniards thereupon fired low, and so many of 
the freebooters were hit that they were obliged to 
seek the shelter of a clump of trees, from which the 
Spaniards could not beat them. They prepared to 
retreat to the boats with their wounded, but seeing 
some of the Spaniards putting an end to their injured 
companions with their swords they charged and 
drove them off, then retreated in orderly fashion 
with their wounded, after killing the cattle. Morgan 
was furious at the treachery of the Spaniards and 
next day went ashore to punish them, but the enemy 
had retreated into the interior, so after burning a 
few deserted huts he returned on board. 

Meantime eight of Morgan’s fleet had failed to 
put in an appearance at the rendezvous, and Morgan 
determined to wait for them no longer but to sail 
for Savona in the hope of picking them up there, 
for provisions were running very short, and the 
people in the neighbouring towns were on the alert. 
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CHAPTER XII 
SIR HENRY MORGAN—continued 


Morean now held a council of war. His proposal 
was to cruise about the Caracas and plunder the 
towns and villages, but Pierre le Picard, who had 
been with Lolonnois when he took Maracaibo, laid 
before the council a plan for a second attempt on 
the same town. He was one of Morgan’s captains 
and held a good reputation amongst the crew for 
his seaman-like qualities and bravery. He pointed 
out how easily the attempt could be made and the 
riches that were to be obtained by it. So ardently — 
did he press his plan upon them that it was unani- 
mously approved. His knowledge of the metheds 
by which the attack could be made, the passages 
and entrance to the fort, made his scheme seem all 
the more feasible. An agreement was then drawn 
up with a clause that if the missing eight ships 
should join them before the fortress was taken they 
should have an equal share with the rest. 

A message was left at Savona, secured in a bottle 
and buried in the appointed place, and the bucca- 
neers set sail for Curacoa, stopping at the island of 
Omba for taking provisions. This island was about 
twelve leagues from Maracaibo, and they stayed 
here for twenty-four hours, bartering thread and 
linen for goats supplied by the natives. On this 
island nothing was reared except sheep and goats, 
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but it abounded with spiders, the bite of which 
produced madness unless the sufferer were tied up 
- and kept without food for twenty-four hours. The 
fleet then set sail by night in order that the islanders 
might not be able to guess their destination. 

Next morning they sighted the small island at 
the entrance of the Gulf of Maracaibo, and anchored 
out of the sight of the fort named Vigilia in order 
that the alarm might not be given, but the sentries 
observed them and put the Spaniards on their guard. 
As the fleet was becalmed they were unable to reach 
the bar until late in the afternoon. The canoes 
were manned with the idea of attacking the Bar 
Fort, the guns of which began to play upon the 
boats as they pulled to the land. Morgan exhorted 
his men to be brave, for he anticipated a desperate 
defence on the part of the Spaniards, whose fire had 
become unceasing. He noticed also that the huts 
round the fort had been removed so that no pro- 
tection could be afforded to the attackers. After 
two hours’ fighting, when it began to grow dusk, 
the fire of the fort slackened and Morgan recon- 
noitring the place found it deserted. Suspecting 
some treachery Morgan was afraid of mines and 
gave orders that a strict search should be made to 
discover any before the main body entered. Sure 
enough they found as they expected a train of 
powder leading to the magazine with a lighted fuse 
attached. Morgan himself had headed the search- 
party and he himself extinguished the fuse. The 
magazine contained three thousand pounds of gun- 
powder, and in the fort were fourteen pieces of 
cannon, and a great number of fire-pots, hand 
grenades, and other explosives; muskets, pikes, 
and bandoliers had been left by the garrison. After 
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examining the place the buccaneers broke down 
the parapet, spiked the cannon, threw them over 
the walls, and burned the gun-carriages. At day- 
break the fleet sailed up the lake with the ruined 
fort smoking behind them. As the water was low 
with many shoals they took to their boats with a 
few small cannon. They landed some distance from 
the town, believing that the inhabitants were 
fortifying themselves, and intending to clear any 
cover on the shore which might afford protection 
to the Spaniards.- 'The men were divided into two 
companies in order to attack them on two sides. 

But they found that their preparations were 
needless, for with the exception of a few beggars 
and sick people all the inhabitants had fled. The 
beggars having nothing to lose feared no plunderers 
and the sick and those who were near to death 
feared no attacks. As Esquemeling says, a few 
miserable folk who had nothing to lose alone re- 
mained. The houses were empty, the doors open, 
and anything of any value had been removed. Of 
course, the first idea of the buccaneers was plunder. 
The next was to secure the richest houses for their 
billets. The churches were polluted and the usual 
excesses incidental to such descents by buccaneers 
took place. 

Scarcely any provisions remained in the town. 
There were no vessels of any kind in the port; every- 
thing had been removed. The same day the bucca- 
neers dispatched one hundred men to search the 
woods for refugees, and they were so successful as 
to find thirty prisoners, fifty mules, and several 
horses laden with valuable goods. Such prisoners 
as they had taken were of a poor and feeble kind, 
useless so far as ransom was concerned, but they 
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were tortured brutally in order to extract from them 
the hiding-places of their richer fellow-citizens. 
Morgan then quartered his men in the richest houses, 
making the church their guard-house and store-room 
for plunder, as well as their torture chamber. 

Some of the prisoners offered to act as guides to 
hiding-places where they knew that treasure was 
concealed. Two parties, following the directions 
of the prisoners, set out to search for them. One 
of them the next day returned laden with booty, 
the other had been misled by a prisoner who, think- 
ing that he might have a chance of effecting his 
escape, had led them through devious and dangerous 
routes so that they encountered nothing but diffi- 
culties. His shrift was a short one, for the furious 
men, when they found themselves deceived, hanged 
him without further delay. On their return journey 
they came upon some slaves searching for food by 
night and hiding by day. Torture was at once 
applied to them to disclose the hiding-place of their 
masters.. One of them heroically refused to give any 
information whatever, and was cut in pieces by the 
infuriated men. The other bravely bore his torture 
for some time, but when he saw the swords of the 
buccaneers dripping with blood his courage gave 
way, and he finally disclosed the hiding-place of his 
master, and offered to lead them to where he had 
concealed himself. The Spaniard was captured 
together with treasure to the value of 380,000 
| crowns. 

For eight days the buccaneers indulged in an orgy 
of cruelty. The wretched people, starved and 
beggared, they hung up by their beards or by the 
hair of their heads, by an arm or a leg ; they stretched 
their limbs tight with boards and then beat the 
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rigid flesh with rattans ; they placed burning matches 
between their fingers and twisted cords round their 
‘heads, tightening the strain by means of their pistols 
until their eyes burst from their sockets. The mercy 
of a death blow was seldom granted them until the 
torturers were weary of their cruelty. Many died 
upon the rack itself and the tortured ones screamed 
for mercy, saying that they were the poor ones of 
the town, that all the treasure has been removed to 
Gibraltar, and that the rich people had filed. 

Pierre le Picard, who naturally was elated at the 
success that had attended his scheme, now urged 
Morgan to make an attack on Gibraltar before help 
could reach there from Merida. He had been under 
Lolonnois in the former attack, and he hoped that 
the town would surrender as it had done to him. 
Eight days afterwards Morgan embarked with all 
the booty he could lay hands on, and with upwards 
of one hundred of the chief families of Maracaibo 
proceeded to Gibraltar, hoping for the same success 
that had attended Lolonnois. As an obstinate 
resistance was expected each of the buccaneers made 
his will, consoled by the thought of the grand time 
he would have in Jamaica after the project, should 
he be lucky enough to win through. Esquemeling 
says death was never much mixed up in their 
thoughts, especially when there was booty in view, 
for if there were only some hopes of plunder they 
would fight like lions. Before the fleet started two 
prisoners were sent to the governor of Gibraltar 
threatening him with devilish penalties if the town 
did not surrender, and telling him that no quarter 
would be given to anyone. 

Picard, knowing by previous experience the 
danger spot, landed his men about a quarter of a 
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league from the town and marched through the 
woods in the hope of attacking the Spaniards in the 
rear. They were greeted by the enemy with cannon 
shot, but they landed early in the morning with the 
same ease that they had done at Maracaibo. This 
flanking movement by Picard took the Spaniards 
by surprise, as they had expected him by the roads, 
which were prepared for his reception, and not 
through the woods. They had had no time to throw 
up entrenchments and only a few barricades lay 
between them and their pursuers. With the barbarity 
of Lolonnois still fresh in their minds their hearts 
quaked and they fled, leaving the buccaneers to 
make an easy conquest of the town. Strong pickets 
were placed at strategic points of the town, while 
Picard with one hundred men scoured the woods 
for prisoners. All the guns had been spiked, and 
every house denuded of anything of value by its 
owner, leaving little for the invaders. 

A poor half-witted Spaniard had been left in the 
town, its only remaining inhabitant. He had entered 
one of the deserted houses and decked himself in 
such finery as took his fancy. From his clothes the 
buccaneers took him, greatly to his satisfaction, for 
a person of consequence, and asked him where the 
people of Gibraltar were. He replied that they had 
been gone for some time, but he knew not where, 
but he thought they would come back soon, but so 
far as he was concerned he did not care. They asked 
him where the sugar mills were, and he replied that 
he had never seen any in his life, but he said he 
knew the church money was hidden in the sacristy 
of the church, and after taking them there he showed 
them a large coffer in which when they opened 
they found nothing To every other enquiry he 
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answered, “I know nothing.” ‘The buccaneers, 
infuriated at the disappointment, vented their anger 
on the poor fool, and dragged him to torture. They 
first of all thrashed him unmercifully, then hung 
him up for two hours by the arms with heavy stones 
tied to his feet, until the joints were dislocated. At 
last in desperation he cried out, “‘ Do not plague me 
any more, but come with me and I will show you 
my goods and my riches.”’ He led them to a wretched 
looking building containing no furniture except a 
few pots and three pieces of money wrapped in 
cloth and buried under the earth. He said his name 
was Don Sebastian Sanches, the brother of the 
governor of Maracaibo, that he had more than 
50,000 crowns and that he would write for it if they 
would cease to torment him. They still believed 
that he was a person of importance and continued 
to torture him until at last he offered to show them 
the sugar refinery if they would only release him. 
But before they had gone many yards from the hut 
he fell on his knees and cried, ‘‘ Jesu Maria, what 
will you do with me, Englishmen? Tam a poor man 
who lives on alms and sleeps in the hospital. I know 
nothing.” By the light of burning palm leaves they 
searched him over, and would have burned his toes 
from his body if he had not been rescued by one of 
the buccaneers who at last understood that he was 
simply an idiot, but he died in great torment very 
shortly afterwards, and was dragged out of the town 
-and buried. 

Next day an old peasant and his two daughters 
were brought in prisoners by Picard. The old man 
had been tortured and his limbs were totally crippled ; 
he offered to serve as a guide to concealed treasure, 
and led them to some buildings in the suburbs, but 
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half-blinded and half-dead with terror he mistook 
his way and led them astray. The buccaneers think- 
ing this was intentional, compelled a slave who was 
standing by to hang him up by the roadside. This 
same slave, burning with a desire for revenge against 
his former mastef, promised to lead the buccaneers, 
on the condition that he received his freedom, to 
the hiding-place of several rich Spaniards. This he 

did and ten or twelve families with all their wealth 

were brought into Gibraltar. To such a pitch of 

terrorism had the town been reduced that no one 
would trust another, not even a father his own child. 

No one slept twice in the same place lest any who 

knew of their hiding-place might, having been 

captured and tortured, divulge it. Many, however, 
were obliged to steal into such houses as were 
_ situated in the country in order to obtain food and 
were then captured. From these Morgan learnt 
_ that a vessel of one hundred tons and three barges 
| daden with silver and valuable merchandise, lay in 
the river some miles away from the town, and 
at once a hundred men were dispatched to secure 
| them. 

On one of his scouring expeditions Morgan sur- 
prised a large body of Spaniards, some of whom he 
forced the negro guide to kill before the face of the 
|others. After a weck’s search the band returned 
with 250 prisoners and a long train of baggage mules 
bound for Merida. Lach prisoner was closely 
examined as to hidden treasure. Some would not 
‘confess, others could not, but in either case the 
jreward was a torturing death. Amongst the prisoners 
| was an old Portuguese who the negro guide declared 
Iwas very rich. The poor old man swore by the 
\Virgin and all the Saints that he had but a few 


| 
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pieces of money in all the world, and that even 
these had been stolen from him by a runaway slave. 
The slave, however, persisted in his statement that 
he was known to be the richest merchant in Gibraltar. 
The buccaneers then stretched the Portuguese with 
cords until both his shoulders were dislocated. Then, 
binding his hands and feet to the four corners of 
a room they placed upon his back a stone weighing 
several hundredweights. This devilish cruelty they 
called swimming on land. He still refused to confess, 
so they held fire under him as he swung groaning, 
burnt off his-beard and moustache and left him 
hanging there. Another they threw into a ditch 
after piercing him with their swords. He, however, 
in spite of his wounds, managed to crawl out and 
eventually recovered. 

One would have thought that the buccaneers 
would have been glutted with cruelty, but their lust 
to inflict pain on the prisoners seemed insatiable. 
The sufferings of the poor old Portuguese were by 
no means ended, for after releasing him from the 
torture just mentioned he was placed on a mule. 
imprisoned in the church and bound to a pillar. 
being supplied with just sufficient food to keep life 
flickering. After four or five days of this inhumar 
treatment he offered them as a ransom 500 piece: 
of eight. In the eyes of the buccaneers this was <« 
paltry sum, at which they laughed, and fell on hin 
with clubs crying 500,000 and not 500. Afte 
several more days of unceasing ill-treatment anc 
unceasing protestations that he was but a poo 
man and kept a small tavern, he confessed that h 
had a hoard of 2000 pieces of eight buried in a jar 
which he promised to give them if they would onh 
release him from his tortures. So this inhumai 
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conduct went on without regard to age, sex, or rank. 
A slave who had been badly treated by his master 
persuaded Morgan to torture the Spaniard in the 
belief that he was a very rich man. The other 
prisoners out of compassion, knowing that the 
contrary was the case, denied this to Morgan, know- 
ing that the slave had told the lie out of revenge. 
Morgan released the Spaniard at once, though not 
before he had been tortured. The slave was handed 
over to his master to do with as he wished, but the 
buccaneers fell upon him with their swords and cut 
him to pieces before his master’s face, rejoicing even 
up to death in the pain that his master had already 
suffered. 

Some of the prisoners were crucified, some had 
lighted matches tied between their fingers and toes, 
many had their feet thrust into fire until the charred 
part dropped from the leg. Sudden death was looked 
upon by the wretched people as a mercy, and was 
a kindness seldom vouchsafed by the buccaneers. 
After the masters had been subjected to severe 
tortures, the slaves next received their turn. These 
having no motive for concealment told all they 
knew. One of them revealed where the governor 
of the town with many men and women of quality 
were hidden, and a large portion of treasure. He 
confessed that a ship and boats laden with the 
wealth of Maracaibo lay in one of the rivers. 
Instantly Morgan with a company of two hundred 
men set out to capture the governor under the 
guidance of the slave who had betrayed him. 
Another company of one hundred set out to capture 
the treasure and the ships. The governor, however, 
was not so easily captured, for he retreated to the 
top of an adjacent mountain, up which there was 
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but one path, so steep and narrow that only one 
person at a time could ascend it. This expedition 
proved a failure, their ammunition suffered from 
rain, and many of the prisoners were lost in the 
torrents, or died of fatigue, and, to them, worst of all, 
several mules laden with silver and gold were carried 
away by the floods. Some of the buccaneers them- 
selves lost their lives. Had the Spaniards only 
summoned up courage to rally the party would have 
been doomed, but they were paralysed with fear. 
Twelve days were spent on this fruitless expedition. 
The other expedition, however, proved more suceess- 
ful. The Spaniards on their arrival were in the act 
of unloading the vessels and setting fire to the hulls, 
but many bales of goods were left and the boats full 
of them were towed away. 

Morgan had now been in Gibraltar for five weeks 
and provisions were failing, so he determined to 
depart. “All the provisions of Gibraltar, except fruits, 
were derived from Maracaibo, and these, of course, 
at this time were intercepted. He first sent some 
prisoners into the woods to seek a ransom from 
the fugitives of more substantial means, with the 
alternative of burning down their town. His demand 
was for 5000 pieces of eight. This they promised 
to hand over in eight days, but the governor, who 
had escaped from the toils of the invaders, dissuaded 
them from paying any ransom at all, and so pursuing 
a policy of procrastination they begged Morgan to 
have patience. 

Embarking with his hostages he arrived at Mara- 
caibo in two days, not without fear that the Spaniards 
might in the meantime have fortified the place and 
that his work would be all to do again. Those 
prisoners who had paid their share of the ransom 
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were released, but all slaves were retained, par- 
ticularly the one who had acted as his guide, for he 
knew that if released he would be put to a cruel 
death by the Spaniards. 

The place was desolate, the inhabitants had fled 
and the town was a dreary waste. One of the 
inhabitants who had been unable to flee informed 
him that three Spanish ships of war had repaired 
and rearmed the fort. Their commander was Don 
Alfonso del Campo d’Espinosa, the vice-admiral 
of the Indian fleet, who had been dispatched ‘to 
these parts to protect the Spanish colonies, and to 
put to death every freebooter he should meet. This 
news, although it did not alarm them, roused anger 
in their minds lest they should have to relinquish 
the booty which they had been at such trouble to 
gain. Morgan sent out a reconnoitring party, who 
returned with the confirmation of the news. The 
first ship was armed with forty guns, the next had 
thirty, and the smallest had twenty, while Morgan’s 
own ship could only show fourteen. The Spanish 
flag was floating over the fort and their situation 
seemed to be desperate indeed, as there seemed to be 
no escape by either land or sea. 

But critical times like these not only did not daunt 
Morgan’s spirit, but even raised his audacity to a 
higher point. He sent a messenger to the admiral 
telling him that unless a sum of 20,000 pieces of 
eight were paid at once as a ransom for the town 
he would set it:in flames. The admiral could not 
be other than amazed at such audacity on the part 
of one whom he thought he held already in a firm 
grip. He wrote back to say that he had been sent 
by his master, the King of Spain, to hunt them out, 
and that he intended to follow his duty by every 
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possible means. The letter ran: “ Notwithstanding 
if you be contented to surrender with humility all 
_you have taken, together with the slaves and other 
prisoners, I will let you pass freely without trouble 
of molestation, on condition that you return home 
presently to your own country. But if you make 
any resistance or opposition to what I offer you, 
I assure you I will command boats to come from 
the Caracas wherein I will put my troops, and 
coming to Maracaibo will put you every man to the 
sword. This is my last and absolute resolution. 
Be prudent, therefore, and do not abuse my bounty 
with ingratitude. I have with me very good soldiers 
who desire nothing more ardently than to revenge 
on you and your people all the cruelties and base, 
infamous actions you have committed upon the 
Spanish nation in America.” 

This letter Morgan read aloud to his men in the 
market-place of the town, asking their opinion as 
to what they should do. Should they surrender or 
should they fight for everything they had? They 
unanimously replied that they would fight to the 
last drop of blood. One of them offered to build a 
fire ship, and with twelve men to help him would 
burn the biggest of the Spanish ships. Although 
the scheme was adopted Morgan thought it advisable 
to try further negotiations. He offered to leave 
Maracaibo uninjured, surrender all the prisoners, 
half of the slaves, and to give up the hostages. The 
admiral, thinking that everything was in his favour, 
refused to consider any negotiations whatever and 
gave them two days in which to make a decision. 
On this Morgan resolved to surrender nothing and 
his men agreed to back him up. A small vessel was 
filled full of palm leaves dipped in tar, together 
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with a mixture of sulphur and gunpowder. Sham 
guns were mounted, and under each were placed 
several pounds of powder. All partitions were 
broken down so that nothing should impede the 
flames, wooden posts were erected on the deck and 
dressed up as armed men, with swords, muskets, 
bandoliers, and hats, and in eight days it was ready. 
All the prisoners were kept under strict supervision, 
so that nothing might leak out and so spoil the plan. 
In one boat were the male prisoners and in another 
the female. 


CHAPTER XIII 
SIR HENRY MORGAN—continued 


WHEN all was ready Morgan addressed his men and 
they all took the usual buccaneer oath, determined 
to fight till death and neither give nor take quarter. 
On the 80th of April, 1669, his little fleet set sail to 
meet the Spaniards. They found the Spanish fleet 
anchored in the middle of the entrance to the lake, 
and being late Morgan came to anchor within range 
of the enemy, determined to fight if attacked, other- 
wise to wait until the light. At daybreak they 
weighed anchor and started out for the Spanish 
ships, who seeing their movement set sail to meet 
them. The fire-ship in the van was mistaken by the 
Spaniards for Morgan’s own ship. They waited until 
it got well within range in order that they might 
send it to the bottom with one broadside. The 
Spaniards were surprised that though apparently it 
was manned by a numerous crew, not a shot was 
fired, but believing that they were about to follow 
their usual plan and board them if they could, they 
held back their fire in order that it might be more 
effective at close range. The fire-ship was, in fact, — 
nothing but a mere shell of a vessel with inflammable 
material. Too late the admiral saw his mistake. ~ 
The few buccaneers on the vessel secured it to the 
Spanish ship and flung themselves overboard. The 
Spaniards endeavoured to thrust the burning vessel 
182 
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away, but too late, flames burst out on all sides and 
blazed furiously. Ina very short time the admiral’s 
ship was all on fire, first in the forepart and then 
in the stern, and sank almost immediately, taking 
with it a great number of the crew, some of whom 
the freebooters would willingly have rescued, but 
their help was refused, a watery grave being preferred 
to the well-known cruelties of the sea-robbers. 

The destruction of the admiral’s ship caused 
very great consternation, and in the confusion which 
followed the second vessel was attacked by Morgan’s 
men, who took it by boarding after a very feeble 
resistance. The third ship, cutting her cables, drifted 
towards the fort, and there ran ashore and the wreck 
was set on fire to save it from the pirates’ hands. Of 
the admiral’s crew very few were saved, though he 
himself succeeded in reaching the shore and took 
refuge in the fort. Elated with their victory the 
buccaneers determined to take the fort to further 
impress the Spaniards with an exalted idea of their . 
courage. The Spaniards, however, had cause to 
congratulate themselves on their foresight in put‘ ing 
the fort into a state of defence, and under the com- 
mand of the admiral they made such excellent 
practice with their guns and defended themselves 
with so much vigour that the buccaneers, who 
could neither raise batteries nor plant ladders against 
the walls, were obliged to relinquish the assault 
and withdraw to their ships, bitterly regretting 
their folly, for they had lost thirty men killed and 
forty wounded. 

From a Spanish pilot who fell into their hands 
Morgan received an explanation of all that had 
occurred previously to their arrival. The Spanish 
fleet, which was at first six ships strong, had been 
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sent from Spain for the express purpose of exter- 
minating the freebooters, but the two largest vessels, 
each of which mounted sixty-six guns, were thought 
incapable of being effectively employed in the 
western latitudes. They were therefore sent back 
and one of them had sunk in a storm. Don Alfonso, 
whose chief ship, the Si. Louis, was manned by a 
crew of three hundred men, was dispatched with 
the rest of the squadron in quest of the freebooters, 
but not meeting with them either at Hispaniola, 
Campeachy, St. Domingo, or Caracas, he congratu- 
lated himself on finding them at Maracaibo. Two 
days before his catastrophe he was informed by a 
negro who had escaped from the pirates that they 
were preparing a fire-ship. He scoffed at the idea 
and said, “‘ How could such rascals have ingenuity 
enough to construct such a ship? Where will they 
find instruments and materials necessary for that 
purpose?” A pilot who had been rescued by the 
buccaneers told them that on board the vessel which’ 
had sunk was silver both in bullion and specie to 
the value of 40,000 pieces of eight. Of this money 
divers eventually recovered £2000 worth, some 
‘““in plate,” others in money, together with many 
other valuables. The largest prize Morgan appro- 
priated for his own use. He then sent to the governor 
another demand for a ransom with emphatic threats 
of burning down the town in eight days if his de- 
mands were not complied with. He demanded in 
addition five thousand oxen. The admiral, dis- 
heartened by his defeat, and himself having nothing 
to lose, refused Morgan’s demands, but the terrified 
inhabitants of the town, knowing that the bucca- 
neers would most certainly carry out their threat, 
sent the cattle without delay. 
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Returning to the mouth of the lake Morgan sent 
a message to the admiral demanding a free passage 
into the open sea, offering to send the prisoners safe 
on shore when his object was accomplished, other- 
wise he threatened to tie them all in exposed posi- 
tions on his ship so that they would be shot by their 
own compatriots. Don Alfonso, in spite of the 
entreaties of those prisoners who had been sent with 
the message, stubbornly refused to comply with 
this demand, and said, “If you had been as loyal 
to your king in hindering the entry of these pirates 
as I shall be in hindering their going out, you had 
never caused these troubles either to yourselves or 
to your whole nation, which hath suffered so much 
through your cowardice. I shall not grant yourrequest, 
but shall endeavour to maintain that respect which 
is due to my king according to my duty.” When the 
messengers came back with the admiral’s answer 
Morgan replied, “If Alfonso will not let me pass I 
will find out a way without him.’ The freebooters 
had a heavy task in front of them. In order to reach 
the ocean from the lake they would have to pass 
close by that fort which had so stubbornly resisted 
them and which had cost them so many lives. A 
second attempt to take it was out of the question. 
On the other hand, if they risked the passage under 
the cannons of the fort their ships would be sure to 
suffer tremendous damage. This was a dilemma, but, 
as usual, Morgan was equal to it. 

Morgan knew that the Spaniards would expect 
him to make a final attack before risking the passage 
out, but, first of all, before embarking on further 
adventure all the plunder was collected, to the value 
of 250,000 pieces of eight, including money and 
jewels, together with a vast amount of valuable 
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goods. Eight days were occupied in the distribution, 
then the following plan was conceived and followed 
_ out successfully: Early in the morning part of each 
ship’s crew was embarked in their boats, which were 
rowed to the shore under cover of the shrubs on the 
banks. They then lay flat down in the bottom of the 
boats and were rowed back to the vessels by two or 
three sailors. This was repeated several times 
during the day in full view of the Spaniards, as, of 
course, it was intended. The garrison, certain now 
that an attempt would be made to storm the fort 
from the land side, removed all their great guns 
from the side of the island which commanded the 
water to the side which commanded the land, thus 
carrying out Morgan’s scheme, to his great satis- 
faction, and by this subterfuge the shore side of the 
fort was quite defenceless. 

When night came Morgan anchored, and, trusting 
to the current, drifted down until they passed the 
fort. The light of the morn disclosed too late to the 
Spaniards their enemy’s strategy. They hurried to 
replace their cannon on the side commanding the sea 
and opened a vigorous fire, but with little result. The 
buccaneers unfurled their sails and reached the open 
sea with very littl damage. When once he was 
out of range of the guns Morgan released those 
prisoners that he had taken from Maracaibo, but 
those of Gibraltar who had not yet paid their ransom 
he carried off. 

But the very day on which he escaped from the 
Spanish fleet his own ships were surprised by a 
tempest which increased so much that they were 
compelled to anchor in shallow water, but the 
increasing storm drove them out to sea again, in 
order to avoid being driven on the land. They were 
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obliged to toil both day and night baling and pump- 
ing, while huge waves threatened to swamp them at 
any moment. Some of their ships admitted water 
on every side after standing all the exertions of the 
cruise, and others were so much shattered by the 
storm that it became necessary to hold them together 
with thick cables to prevent their falling to pieces. 
This hurricane, which was accompanied with inces- 
sant thunder and lightning, lasted four days without 
intermission, and during the whole of that time the 
freebooters’ eyes were, to use Esquemeling’s expres- 
sion, constantly open for fear that they should be 
shut for ever. When the weather grew calmer they 
discovered six ships which at first they took for the 
Spaniards, but their fears were unfounded, for the 
ships were a French squadron under the command 
of Admiral D’Estrees, who gave them such assist- 
ance as he was able. Morgan, with some of his 
ships, made sail for Jamaica, and the French for 
St. Domingo. 

Those ships of Morgan’s fleet which had failed to 
join him were less fortunate than their admiral. 
The crews, four hundred in number, landed at 
Savona, but could not find the buried letter. They 
resolved to make a descent on the town of Comana 
in Caracas under the lead of Captain Hansel. They 
landed and killed a few Indians, but the Spaniards, 
who were on the alert, made a vigorous resistance 
and drove them back with considerable loss to 
their ships. They were therefore compelled to 
return to Jamaica to bear the jeers of their more 
successful companions with what patience they 
could. 

Morgan had by now, by his various adventures, 
gathered together a considerable fortune, and wished 
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for leisure to enjoy it, but his comrades, who, as 
usual, had quickly dissipated their nefarious gains, 
besought him to plan some new enterprise, and 
such was their importunity that he yielded to their 
entreaties. As soon as his intention was known 
buccaneers flocked to him from all quarters, some in 
ships and some in canoes, in order to place them- 
selves under his command. Even hunters from the 
island of St. Domingo who had never been on the 
sea, and who had traversed long distances that they 
might join him, flocked to him. Indeed so great were 
the crowds that it became difficult to obtain a place 
amongst the crews. Fort Couillon was appointed 
as a rendezvous, and there on the 24th of October, 
1670, twenty-four vessels were assembled, manned 
by 1600 buccaneers, amid shouting, gun firing, and 
flag waving. It was Morgan’s plan to take some rich 
town which was well defended, for his idea was 
that if the place was well defended there must be 
something worth defending. 

Men and ships had been assembled, but provisions 
were still needed. They therefore determined to 
visit a small place on the river De la Hache called 
La Rancheria, with four vessels and four hundred 
men, where there was a quantity of corn and maize 
stored for the supply of the neighbouring city of 
Carthagena, and where they hoped to surprise gun- 
powder vessels. 

In the meantime his men were employed in 
careening, cleaning, rigging, and pitching their , 
vessels, in order that they might be ready when 
the foragers returned. Some of the men employed 
their time in boar hunting, while others cured the 
flesh. 

The foraging expedition arrived at the river De la 
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Hache in six days, but was unfortunately becalmed 
within a short distance of the land. This gave the 
Spaniards time and opportunity for entrenching 
themselves or burying their valuables, but a land 
wind sprang up at last, and a vessel laden with corn 
from Carthagena which had been lying in the river 
endeavoured to make a dash for the sea and so 
escape, but being a slow vessel it was immediately 
overtaken and was found, to the great comfort of the 
buccaneers, to be laden with corn. This vessel had 
had a varied career, for by a curious coincidence it 
turned out to be the very cocoa vessel which Lolon- 
nois sold to the governor of Tortuga, who had sold 
it to Captain Champaigne, the French adventurer, 
who in his turn sold it to the captain who then 
commanded it. He said that it made the twelfth 
vessel captured from him by the buccaneers in the 
short period of five years, and yet that even with 
these losses he had made a fortune of 500,000 
crowns. 

The foragers landed at daybreak and in the face 
of a hot fire from a battery they drove the Spaniards 
back to their strongly entrenched village, and at 
once attacked it. The enemy fought desperately 
from morning till night, when they gave way and 
made for the shelter of the woods. The buccaneers, 
who had suffered very little loss, pushed into the 
town, which they found deserted, and next day they 
pursued the Spaniards, took many prisoners, and 
after their usual manner, inflicted all manner of 
torture upon them. In fifteen days they captured 
many prisoners and much booty, and under threat 
of destroying the town they obtained as a ransom 
four thousand bushels of maize. As their object was 
to obtain provisions they preferred this to money. 
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So eager were the inhabitants to get rid of them that 
this was brought in in three days, when the bucca- 
neers at once set sail. 

In the meantime their absence of five weeks had 
caused some alarm to Morgan, who finally came to 
the conclusion that La Rancheria must have been re- 
lieved by reinforcements from Carthagena or Santa 
Maria. The thought also crossed his mind that they 
might have come across some rich prize and deserted 
him to return to Jamaica. His relief was extreme 
when he saw them return to the rendezvous, when a 
fresh council of war was held to plan another expedi- 
tion instead of the one previously agreed upon. 
The plunder having been divided, and certain 
quantities of maize allowed to each ship, Morgan 
set sail for Cape Tiburon at the West of Hispaniola, 
where he was joined by several vessels which had 
refitted at Jamaica. Morgan now found himself in 
command of a large fleet of 37 vessels of various 
sizes, armed with 16, 14, 12, 10 and even 4-pound 
guns. His crews had been increased to 2200 well- 
armed men, eager for fighting or plundering. The 
fleet was divided into two squadrons, one of which 
he commanded himself, and over the other he placed 
a vice-admiral. He took upon himself to ‘give 
letters of marque to all his captains, by which they 
were commissioned to make war upon the “ open and 
declared enemies of the king, his master,” that is 
to say, Charles Il. An agreement was drawn up 
by which the plunder was apportioned to each 
according to his station. A council of war was held 
at which three places were proposed as promising 
rich plunder, namely Panama, Carthagena, and 
Vera Cruz. At these deliberations no consideration 
was paid to the fact of the town being badly or strongly 
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fortified, but only to the fact that it contained or 
did not contain much plunder. 

Panama was finally agreed upon as being the richest 
of the three, although it was less known than the 
others, as it lay on the Pacific coast, and had not 
been visited as yet by buccaneers. As the place was 
unknown to them they determined to capture St. 
Catherine, where the Spaniards were in the habit 
of imprisoning their criminals, in the hope that 
they might discover in the prisons guides who were 
acquainted both with the north and south of the 
Isthmus, and it was agreed that if a Spanish vessel 
were captured the captain who first boarded it 
should have one-tenth of the cargo as his reward. 
Although they determined to take St. Catherine 
they quite ignored the fact that it was a strongly 
fortified place, quite capable of beating off two or 
_ three such fleets as theirs. Morgan, the admiral, it 
was agreed should have a share for every hundred 
men and each captain eight shares if the vessel they 
took was large. On the 18th of December, 1670, the 
fleet set sail for St. Catherine. One squadron 
hoisted a Royal Ensign and the other a white flag. 
The admiral’s division bore a red banner with a 
white cross, while the other divisions carried a white 
and red flag. 

On their way to St. Catherine they chased two 
vessels, which luckily for them escaped thanks to 
baffling winds. In four days they arrived off St. 
_ Catherine, and Morgan dispatched two small vessels 
to keep guard on the port. Early next day they 
anchored in the bay of Aguava Grande, where the 
| Spaniards had erected a four-gun battery. Morgan 
| | himself landed with one hundred men and made his 
|| way through the woods, having as his guides some 
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old buccaneers who had been there before with Mans- 
velt. On arriving that night at the Platform battery 
they found that the Spaniards had retreated to a 
smaller and very strongly fortified island. Their 
first attack was driven back by a hot fire, and Morgan 
was compelled to encamp that night in the woods. 
A torrent of cold rain added to their discomfort and 
lasted till noon of the following day. They un- 
successfully endeavoured to make fires by means of 
material taken from a few huts, but they simply 
smouldered in the heavy rain. To add to their 
troubles they were unable to keep their arms and 
powder dry, but worse than this they were suffering 
terribly from hunger, having been without food 
for a whole day. The men felt the cold dreadfully. 
Under the tropical sun they had been wearing 
nothing but a seaman’s shirt and trousers, and the 
sudden change of temperature caused them great 
discomfort. 

They were roused in the morning by the Spanish 
drums, and as the rain had now ceased their courage 
rose, but after some time, during which they had 
eccupied themselves drying their arms, the rain 
again poured down with such violence that it blinded 
and prevented them from marching. Many of them 
grew faint-hearted and talked of returning. They 
were faint with cold and so famished with hunger that 
when they found in a field an old horse lean and full 
of scabs and blotched with galled back and sides, 
they instantly killed and flayed it and divided it 
into as many portions as was possible and ate it 
more like ravenous wolves than men. 

The occasion required promptitude on Morgan’s 
part, for the men were inclined to be mutinous, but 
at noon, to everybody’s satisfaction, the rain cleared 
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off and the sun broke out. Taking advantage of 
this Morgan ordered a canoe to be rigged out and 
dispatched four men with a white flag to the Spanish 
governor, threatening that he would put all the 
garrison to the sword without mercy unless they 
immediately surrendered. The governor was intimi- 
dated and demanded two hours to confer with his 
officers. At the end of this time two Spaniards were 
sent with white flags to arrange terms. They had 
unanimously agreed that it was impossible to defend 
the island against such a powerful armada, but pro- 
posed a plan by which he might save his face as well 
as his life, and preserve at the same time the reputa- 
tion of his officers at home and abroad. 

The plan was that Morgan should go at night and 
assault the fort of St. Jerome, which stood near 
the bridge that joined the two islands, and at the same 
time his fleet should attack the castle of Santa Teresa 
by sea, and land troops near the battery of St. 
Matthew. These men were to take prisoner the 
governor as he made his way to the St. Jerome 
batteries. He would then lead them to the castle 
as if they were his own men. Both sides were to keep 
up a continuous fire, but the charges were to be 
blank, and so the forts having been taken’ the 
island would be compelled to surrender. This ?plan 
was carried out with every success, but Morgan, 
fearing that an ambush might be laid for him, 
insisted that no Spanish stragglers should be 
allowed on pain of being shot. To make doubly 
sure one-half of the company loaded with bullets 
so as to be ready for any emergency, and thus a 
bloodless battle was carried on which resulted in 
the Spaniards being driven into the church and 
the surrender of the whole island. The famished 
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buccaneers now set to work to make up for lost 
time, as they had eaten nothing for two days. 
_Every animal that could be converted into food 
was forthwith slaughtered and for several days 
the whole island was lighted up with fires round 
which buccaneers were clustered cooking their meat. 
To provide fuel they were at length compelled to 
pull down the cottages. 

On numbering the prisoners they found that they 
had taken 450. After disarming the men they were 
sent out into the plantations to collect all the pro- 
visions they could lay hands on. The batteries were 
then inspected and the buccaneers wondered at their 
strength and prided themselves on their victory. 
In the market were forty thousand pounds of gun- 
powder, which was a valuable acquisition to their 
own supply. The only battery left intact was that 
of St. Jerome, in which Morgan left a guard, the guns 
of all the others were spiked and their carriages 
burnt. 

The object of this attack was now achieved, for 
after an examination of the prisoners three slaves 
from Panama, two Indians and a Mulatto, were con- 
sulted who professed to know every nook and cranny 
in the city. These were chosen as guides, with a 
promise that they should have a full share of the 
booty if they brought them safely into the town, 
and in addition they should be set free. The Indians 
professed to know nothing about the city, but the 
Mulatto, “ a rogue, a thief, and an assassin,” accepted 
Morgan’s proposition and his power over the Indians 
was such that they dare not disobey him, especially 
as he was now in favour with the buccaneer 
chief. 

The next step towards the capture of Panama 
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was the capture of Chagres, against which Morgan 
dispatched five vessels with four hundred men, while he 
himself remained at St. Catherine. He was to follow 
them im eight days, guided by the Indians. In the 
meantime his men occupied themselves in prepar- 
ing cassava and digging potatoes. Captain Bradley 
headed the expedition. He was notorious amongst 
the buccaneers and had formerly been with Mans- 
velt. In three days he arrived at Chagres, opposite 
fort St. Lawrence, which was built on an eminence 
commanding the entrance of the river. As soon as 
the Spaniards spied the buccaneers’ flag, they un- 
furled the Spanish colours and opened a brisk but 
ineffective fire. 

The buccaneers landed at Narangui, some distance 
from the castle, their guide leading them through 
the woods, which were so thick that they had 
to cut a passage for themselves. It was early in 
the morning when they landed, and the difficulties 
of the path delayed them so much that they did 
not reach a position commanding the castle till 
2 o’clock, but though the guides conducted them 
faithfully, at one time they led them so close to 
the castle that many of the men were struck by 
the Spanish fire. In some places so dense was the 
wood that it hid the castle from their view, and 
they could only tell by the cannonade that they 
were near it. 

The castle was built on a high hill commanding 
the entrance of the river, and was surrounded by 
strong palisades banked up with earth. The mountain 
was divided into two parts, between which ran a 
ditch thirty feet deep, and the tower had but one 
entrance. ‘Towards the land it had four bastions, 
and two more towards the sea, The south wall was 
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inaccessible and the north was protected by the 
river Chagres. At the foot of the hill lay a strong 
fort with eight guns, which commanded the river’s 
mouth, and a little lower down were two other bat- 
teries of six guns each, all mounted to command the 
same way. On the other side were two large store- 
houses full of merchandise from the island, and near 
them was a flight of steps cut in the rock, which led 
to the castle on the summit. On the west side was a 
small but shallow port with good anchorage for small 
vessels. So formidable did the place appear that the 
buccaneers were daunted, and had it not been from 
fear of Morgan would have turned back, but after 
much argument they decided to risk an assault. 
When they descended from the hill on which they had 
taken up their position, they were obliged to throw 
themselves flat on the ground to avoid the bullets 
of the Spaniards, but some of their best marksmen 
shot the Spanish gunners through the spaces in the 
palisades. 

The contest raged until the evening without 
success to the buccaneers, who had lost many men, 
and whose commander had his leg broken by a cannon 
ball and they began to waver and to think of retiring 
after trying in vain to burn down the place with 
fireballs. When the Spaniards saw them retiring 
in disorder, carrying their wounded, they shouted out 
in derision and invited them to go on. ‘‘ You heretic 
dogs, you cursed English, to Panama you shall not 
go!” This was the first intimation that the bucca- 
neers had that the Spaniards had any knowledge of 
Morgan’s proposed expedition against Panama. This 
so infuriated them and spurred them on that they 
determined to carry the fort or die to a man on the 
spot. They immediately commenced the assault in 
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spite of a rain of bullets and arrows, which proved 
almost as deadly as did the bullets. Esquemeling 
relates the following incident, which greatly affected 
the result of the expedition. One of the buccaneers 
was pierced through the shoulder by an arrow. A 
thought struck him, and drawing the arrow from 
his shoulder he said to his companions about him, 
“Wait a bit, my companions. Tl kill all the 
Spaniards, every one of them, with this cursed arrow.” | 
Then taking from his pocket a handful of cotton, 
which the buccaneers carried about with them to 
act as lint to staunch their wounds, he tied it round 
the head of the arrow, then putting it into his musket 
he set it on fire, and fired it at the castle roof. The 
dry thatch with which it was covered readily caught 
fire, and,in a short time it was in full blaze. His 
comrades collected together the arrows which were 
strewn round them on the ground, and used them in 
a similar manner. The effect of this was that many 
of the houses caught fire, and a powder waggon blew 
up, causing ruin and consternation in the fort. The 
garrison were indeed in a desperate strait, for if they 
left the fire to work itself out the whole place would be 
reduced to ashes, and if they left their defences the 
buccaneers would speedily effect an entrance, but 
their consternation and confusion was so great that 
while they endeavoured to quench the conflagration 
the buccaneers took the opportunity of setting fire 
to the palisades. As an instance of the fury as well 
as the courage and hardihood by which the bucca- 
neers were animated, Esquemeling relates a case in 
which one of his comrades was struck in the eye by 
an arrow. He came to Esquemeling and begged him 
to pull it out. Esquemeling, although a surgeon, 
had not the nerve to do so. With a curse the man 
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tore it out himself, and bound his wounded eye 
with a rag and rushed away to join the fight. 

Those buccaneers who had retired, on seeing the 
flames hurried back to the attack. Night had fallen 
and the Spaniards could no longer see their enemies, 
but they themselves, silhouetted sharply against the 
flames in the background, made good marks for the 
muskets of the rovers. Before the fire could be 
extinguished the buccaneers swarmed through the 
ditch, and mounting each others’ shoulders set fire 
to the palisades, in spite of the hand grenades and 
other missiles that were hurled down by the de- 
fenders. 

The fight continued all night and when daylight 
broke the buccaneers saw with delight the damage 
that the fire had done to the defences and breaches, 
which were now practicable. Up to these breaches 
the gunners, under cover of the darkness, had dragged 
their guns by orders of the governor, but snipers 
amongst the buccaneers picked off every man who 
showed himself. While the snipers were doing their 
work, the rest of the party were watching the move- 
ments of the enemy, and towards noon they advanced 
towards the part of the defences defended by the 
governor himself, surrounded by a small band of 
Spaniards. As they advanced the defenders threw 
down grenades and stink-pots, the former of which 
caused havoc amongst the attackers. The Spaniards 
made a stubborn defence, although they were now 
convinced that resistance was hopeless. Some, 
knowing the tender mercies of the buccaneers, threw 
themselves into the sea rather than fall into their 
hands. A brave little band of Spanish defenders 
fought and retreated gradually to a spot where they 
entrenched themselves with two cannon, refusing 
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quarter to the last, but the governor at last fell with 
a shot through his brain. The few survivors surren- 
dered when their guns were taken and were being 
turned upon them. Of all the defenders only fourteen 
remained unhurt, and of the others only nine or ten 
remained alive though wounded. They were all 
that remained of a garrison of 314 men. When the 
governor saw that the day was lost he had dispatched 
the survivors to Panama to alarm the city, while he 
himself remained behind. Every officer had been 
killed. The information of the proposed attack on 
Panama had been brought to the Spaniards by a 
deserter from the buccaneers. The governor of 
Panama immediately sent a reinforcement of 164 
men with ammunition and provisions, and had 
plenty of ambuscades along the river bank. At 
that moment, so they said, he was awaiting the 
buccaneers in the savannah with 3600 men, of whom 
2000 were infantry, 400 cavalry and 600 Indians. 
He had also employed 200 muleteers and hunters to 
collect a drove of 1000 wild cattle to drive down 
upon the invaders. Esquemeling says that the taking 
of the castle cost the buccaneers dearly when com- 
pared with their losses on similar occasions. Over 
one hundred men were killed and seventy badly 
wounded. 

Bradley himself, though so badly wounded, refused 
to retire. The bodies of the English and French 
buccaneers were buried, but those of the Spaniards 
were thrown from the top of the fort and remained 
in a heap at the foot of the walls. They found a 
large quantity of ammunition and an abundance of 
provisions, which afforded them great satisfaction, 
as they knew the fleet was badly in want of both. 
Bradley caused the fort to be rebuilt so far as was 
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practicable, in order that he might defend himself 
in case the Spaniards should make a sudden attempt 
to retake it. Here he waited for Morgan, who in a 
short time appeared. The bodies of their comrades 
were buried in large pits, which they compelled the 
prisoners to dig. 


CHAPTER XIV 
SIR HENRY MORGAN—continued 


WHEN Morgan was informed of the fall of the town 
he hastened to join his lieutenant, and after collect- 
ing all the provisions he could carry he embarked 
his prisoners, including Don Josep Ramirez de 
Leiba, the governor, and other influential prisoners. 
He spiked the cannon, or threw them into the sea in 
__ such places where he might be able to recover them 
vs afterwards, as he intended to return to fortify the 
place if his designs on Panama should fall through. 
During the voyage to Chagres a violent storm 
scattered his vessels, delaying them some days, but 
at length they approached the river mouth, and saw 
that the English flag was still flying, but in the care- 
lessness of their joy they drove the vessels on a 
sunken rock at the foot of the hill on which the 
castle was built. Four vessels were sunk, but the 
cargoes and crews were all saved. Morgan at once 
set about repairing the protections of the fort and 
the palisades, and destroying all thatched roofs for 
fear of fire. He seized some small Spanish vessels 
in the river armed with several small guns, also 
4} some small frigates of fourteen and eight guns, and 
| all the canoes he could lay hands on. He left behind 
| him Captain Le Maurice with 150 men to guard the 
ships. 

He selected for the attack on Panama 1300 of the 
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strongest of his band, and took with him five boats 
armed with artillery and thirty-two canoes, but as 
he expected to live on the country he neglected to 
take provisions with him. Many of the buccaneers 
were not very sanguine as to the success of the 
expedition, for the Spanish prisoners alarmed them 
by accounts of the dangers of the road, and the 
strength of the opposition they would meet. Morgan 
himself apportioned the provisions between his own 
party and the garrison, reviewed his men, and saw 
that their arms and ammunition were both in fit 
condition and plentiful. Morgan was a born leader, 
and his words of encouragement at once aroused the 
fading courage of his followers, and they began their 
march on the 18th of January, 1670. 

On the first day their progress was slow, for they 
made only six leagues, but even so soon they began 
to feel the pinch of hunger, for they found that 
everything had been destroyed or carried away 
before them. Even the unripe fruit and vegetables 
had been picked in order that they might meet with 
as much difficulty as it was possible for the owners 
to inflict. The next day at midday they reached 
Cruz de Juan Gallego, where they left their canoes 
and boats under a guard, who had strict orders 
not to leave them in case of ambuscades. As 
the forest m this neighbourhood was almost im- 
penetrable the men were carried with considerable 
difficulty in the canoes, a certain number at atime, 
to a place called Cedro Bueno further up the river. 
On the third day some men who were sent forward 
to reconnoitre reported that they could find no road, 
and that the country was flat and marshy. The 
scarcity of food was telling by this time on the men, 
who were reduced to plucking the leaves from the trees 
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and eating them. On the fourth day they advanced 
in divisions, the smaller of which went by canoes 
and the larger by land. Scouts continually went 
in advance to give notice of ambuscades or to pick 
off stragglers, but the scouts of the Spaniards were 
equally alert and kept the inhabitants of Panama 
well posted with the progress made by the buccaneers. 
On the same day they reached a post named Torna 
Cavallos, and here the scouts reported that an 
ambuscade was in sight. This heartened up the 
buccaneers tremendously, for they felt sure that 
where the Spaniards were there likewise would be 
provisions. The ambuscade or entrenchment was 
crescent-shaped, with a palisade formed of the entire 
trunks of trees. They charged at this fortification 
with loud yells, only to find when they reached it 
that it was quite deserted, and that there was no 
further hope of any provisions. They found only 
some leather bags, which they tore up for food, and 
quarrelled amongst themselves as to who should 
obtain the largest share. Later on in the same 
day they came to another deserted entrenchment 
called Torna Munni, where the only provisions they 
found were as before, leather bags, which they tore 
up, and, after scraping the hair off, soaked them in 
water and chewed them as best they could. Esque- 
meling sagely remarks, ‘‘I can assure the reader 
that a man can live on this fare, but he can hardly 
get very fat.” 

The next day they reached a place called Barbacoa, 
where they found more deserted entrenchments, but 
| searching with a care induced by hunger, they found 
concealed in a cave two sacks of flour, two jars of 
wine, and some plantains, which Morgan divided 
amongst the most exhausted of his troops, and later 
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on they reached a place called Tabernillas, where 
they spent the night. On the sixth day, after a slow 
march, caused by exhaustion and weakness, they 
’ reached a plantation hardly with any hopes of 
finding anything worth having, but greatly to their 
joy some little distance from the road they dis- 
covered a barn full of maize in the husk. They beat 
down the door and fell upon the grain in its raw 
state until they could eat no more. They continued 
their march for a couple of hours, when they en- 
countered a band of two hundred Indians, and 
shortly afterwards a deserted entrenchment. They 
fired on the Indians, killing a few, and pursued the 
others as far as Santa Cruz. Some of them escaped 
by swimming across the river. 

The main body having crossed the river they now 
commenced their march on the opposite side to 
that which they had been pursuing hitherto. The 
buccaneers were now beginning to lose heart and 
murmurs arose against their leader. They blamed 
him for not providing the expedition with provisions, 
and also for not having encountered any Spaniards. 
Some declared that they would return home. Others 
would willingly have done so but were afraid to 
retreat, but the majority decided to follow their 
leader. One of their guides assured them that 
before long they would meet some people from 
whom they would derive considerable advantage. | 

On the seventh day they left Santa Cruz in their 
canoes, and reached the city of Cruz. At some 
distance from the town, much to their satisfaction, 
they saw smoke arising as they thought from the 
chimneys of houses. This filled them with hope that 
where the smoke was there, too, would be Spanish 
cooks, but after a time as the smoke grew more dense 
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they came to the conclusion that it merely rose from 
the burning houses to which the Spaniards had set 
fire in order to afford no protection to the invaders. 
They found the town deserted and stripped of 
provisions of every kind, but with every house 
blazing. These burning ruins were all that remained 
of what had been a store-house half-way between 
Chagres and Panama, in which goods from Chagres 
were landed and thence transported on mules to 
Panama. Everything that could be converted into 
food was seized by the buccaneers to stay their 
ravenous hunger, and some jars of wine and some 
biscuits which had been stored by the Indians were 
discovered. Morgan had the wisdom to see that in 
their present famished state the wine could only do 
them harm, and so spread the report that it was 
poisoned. This report seemed to be confirmed by 
the fact that some of the men after drinking the wine 
were taken violently ill, which most probably was 
merely due to their famished state. All men were 
commanded not to wander about the neighbourhood of 
the town in less-companies than one hundred. Those 
who neglected this order were cut off by the Indians. 

The canoes being now useless were sent back to 
join the other boats which had been left behind 
under a guard of sixty men. On the eighth morning 
Morgan reviewed his troops, and found that he had 
still available 1100 able-bodied men. He made a fresh 
disposition of his company, and selected the best 
marksmen to form a band by themselves. 

After ten hours’ march they reached a place called 
Quebrada Obscura, a gloomy gorge lined with trees, 
through which the sunlight could not penetrate. 
On a sudden as they were passing through the gorge 
a shower of several hundred arrows came upon them 
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from a natural archway higher up. Although the 
buccaneers could not detect a living soul they let 
fly a volley of bullets, bringing down two Indians, 
one of whom, a chief, was wounded. He attempted 
to stab one of the buccaneers with his javelin, but 
he was killed by a thrust of the sword. This path 
was so narrow that a few resolute men could have 
held it against a considerable attacking party, but 
the Indians were demoralised by the death of their 
leader and fled. 

Having passed through this gorge the buccaneers 
came out upon a broad prairie, where they halted 
to rest and attend to their wounded. They could 
see before them the Indians on a hill which com- 
manded the road by which they must pass. Fifty 
men were dispatched to outflank them, but the 
Indians were too nimble, besides knowing all the 
bypaths of the neighbourhood. The Indians continu- 
ally taunted them by calling out, ‘“* To the savannah, 
you dogs of England.” 

The buccaneers spent the night in great dis- 
comfort, for they could find no houses to cover 
them. The next morning they recommenced their 
march after cleaning their guns and seeing that 
their ammunition was dry. In the distance they 
saw a band of Indians and Spaniards, but these 
evaded all their efforts to capture a single individual, 
although Morgan offered a reward of 800 crowns for 
every Spaniard captured. 

At length, after a toilsome climb up a high moun- 
tain, the adventurers saw the glitter of the sea in 
the distance. On it they beheld a large ship and 
six small boats, and descending the hill they came 
to a grassy level on which were numerous cattle 
and animals of various kinds, which were being 
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pursued by mounted Spaniards. The buccaneers, 
in their famished state, rushed upon them like 
ravenous wolves, and slaughtered everything within 
their reach. Esquemeling describes them as looking 
like cannibals rather than Christians, for the blood 
from the meat was running down their beards to 
the middle of their bodies. 

Morgan, with his usual foresight, saw that the 
danger of over-indulgence in food was as great as 
over-indulgence in wine. He knew that he was 
surrounded with enemies and dreaded surprise, so 
he raised a false alarm, and the men being brought 
to a sense of their dangerous position resumed their 
march. 

In the evening they came within sight of the 
object of the expedition. The high steeples of 
Panama were shining in the setting sun. They 
gave vent to their joy in shouts, beating of drums, 
firing of muskets, and leaping and dancing about. 
A band of Spaniards galloped up within musket-shot 
shouting, “‘ To-morrow, you dogs, we shall meet in 
the savannah.” These were joined shortly after- 
wards by infantry and squadrons of cavalry. 
Although darkness had not yet fallen Morgan de- 
termined to delay the attack until the next morning, 
when the light would be clear and there would 
be plenty of time to carry out his plans. As night 
drew on the Spaniards retired, leaving only a few 
sentries to give the alarm in case the buccaneers 
should make a night attack. Morgan placed double 
sentries ; no fires were allowed to be kindled, and the 
men waited for daybreak with eagerness. All night 
through the Spaniards fired their biggest guns upon 
the buccaneers, but the distance was too great to do 
them any harm. 
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On the morning following Morgan made a vigo- 
rous advance upon the city with the Spaniards 
hovering round his flanks. One of the guides warned 
- him that the high road which led to the city would 
be, he knew, set thickly with ambuscades, and so a 
detour was made to the right through a wood which 
nevertheless was almost impassable. This diversion 
baffled the Spaniards, who left their batteries, and 
without any concerted plan crowded into the plain. 
After two hours’ arduous and irksome march the 
buccaneers reached the top of a small hill from 
which they had a good view of Panama and the 
Spanish army drawn up in battle array beneath 
them. According to Esquemeling there were of the 
Spanish forces, two squadrons of cavalry, four regi- 
ments of foot, and a huge number of wild bulls 
driven by Indians. The sight they saw rather 
damped their ardour and their courage. Indeed 
there were few who did not wish themselves at 
home, or, at any rate, well out of the fight. But a 
little reflection convinced them that the battle must 
now be fought through, for they had only them- 
selves to blame for the scrape they were in. No 
quarter was to be expected from an enemy to whom 
they had shown none, and so they resolved to do or 
die. : 

Morgan then drew up his forces into three battalions 
preceded by two hundred expert shots, and so the 
battle began. The Spanish cavalry, who, trusting 
to their numbers, thought they had an easy victory 
before them, shouted cries of joy. With three 
cheers the buccaneers charged upon them. The 
two hundred buccaneers were dispatched against 
the cavalry and the bulls. The cavalry charged 
them, but the ground being swampy they could 
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not get up much speed and were picked off one by 
one. The bulls, which had been urged on by the 
Spanish matadors in order to break the ranks of 
the buccaneers, were terrified by the unceasing 
volleys. Some few broke through, but they were 
quickly shot down, the rest in fright, turning round, 
charged through the ranks of the Spaniards. 

At the end of two hours’ fighting the Spanish 
cavalry and infantry had separated, the horsemen 
had fled, and of these only about fifty of their number 
escaped. Weakened by their defeat the infantry 
lost heart, and after firing one more volley threw 
down their arms and surrendered, and so the battle 
was won. Of course the buccaneers having no horses 
could not pursue those who had fled, and fearing 
that the flight was a mere ruse to draw them into an 
ambuscade they held back. A Spanish captain of 
cavalry who had been captured confessed that the 
governor of Panama had that morning led out two 
thousand men, two hundred bulls, 1450 horsemen, 
and twenty-four companies of foot, one hundred men 
in each, sixty Indians, and some negroes. He also 
informed him that there were in the city many 
trenches and batteries, and that the entrance was 
guarded by a fort garrisoned with fifty men and 
eight brass guns. All the women and treasure had 
been sent to Tavoga Island, and the town was 
| defended by six hundred men with twenty-eight 
| pieces of cannon. 
| The numbers of casualties on the side of the 
| buccaneers was greater than they expected, but 
|, Esquemeling does not give the number. Although 
]| their losses had been heavy the buccaneers were not 
|| discouraged, and prepared to march courageously 
|| on the city, swearing to each other that they would 
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fight to the last man, and with this feeling they 
commenced their march either to conquer or be 
conquered, carrying with them all the prisoners. 
. They avoided the high road from Vera Cruz, for on 
it the Spaniards had planted a battery of eight 
pieces of cannon, and marching by that from Porto 
Bello they hastened to attack the town before the 
people could recover from the dismay that the 
news of the defeat had created in the city. 
Although the Spaniards fought desperately, they 
fought without hope. In spite of Morgan’s endeavours 
to keep his men strictly in hand they began to 
undervalue their enemy, and to advance recklessly. 
This, however, brought its own retribution, for the 
Spaniards fired a volley which killed more than 
twenty-five of the buccaneers, and wounded as 
many again, but before they could reload they were 
overpowered and slain at the guns, the buccaneers 
putting to death every man they came across. 
According to Esquemeling, “‘ They found much 
difficulty in their approach to the city, for within 
the town the Spaniards had placed many great guns 
at several quarters, some charged with small pieces 
of iron and others with musket bullets. With all 
these they saluted the pirates at their approaching 
and gave them full and frequent broadsides, firing 
at them incessantly, so that unavoidably they shot 
at every step great numbers of men. But neither 
these manifest dangers of their lives, nor the sight 
of so many as dropped continually at their sides, 
could deter them from advancing and gaining 
ground every moment on the enemy; and though 
the Spaniards never ceased to fire and act the best 
they could for their defence, yet they were forced 
to yield after three hours’ combat, and the pirates, 
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having possessed themselves, killed and destroyed 
all that attempted in the least to oppose them.” 

Although Morgan had now made himself master 
of the city he did not relax his vigilance. When 
their first fury had abated he assembled his men, 
and commanded them, under fear of punishment, 
to abstain from any indulgence in wine, as he had 
been informed by a prisoner that it had been poisoned 
by the Spaniards. The Spaniards had hidden much 
of their wealth, but the great warehouses were well 
stocked with valuable merchandise. Morgan’s fear 
now was lest his men, elated by success and intent 
on plunder, might throw off all regard to prudence, 
and that the Spaniards taking advantage of this 
might rally and cut them off in detail. He placed 
guards at all the chief points of defence both inside 
and outside the city. 

The houses of the city, according to Esquemeling, 
were ‘‘ very curious and magnificent, richly adorned 
with paintings and hangings, of which only a part 
had been removed.” The streets, which were broad 
and well arranged, were lined with stately and tall 
houses. The city contained eight monasteries, a 
cathedral, and a_ hospital. The churches and 
monasteries contained valuable paintings by some 
of the old masters. The fittings and the richer metals 
had been concealed by the priests. The most im- 
posing buildings in the town were the Genoese ware- 
houses connected with the slave trade, and there 
were long rows of stables for the horses and mules, 
employed for the conveyance of gold and silver 
across the Isthmus. Before the city lay rich planta- 
tions and pleasant gardens. 

It was to Panama that the riches of Peru were 
brought each year, conveyed by the plate fleet, 
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loaded with bars of gold and silver, as well as 
merchandise of great value. The fleet returned 
laden with the goods from Panama for sale in Peru 
and Chili, and with many negro slaves imported 
from Guinea for work in the Peruvian mines. 

Two thousand mules were required to transport 
the gold and silver from Panama to Porto Bello to 
be embarked on the galleons lying there. Panama 
was the richest of the whole of the Spanish West 
Indies. The governor of Panama took precedence 
of those of other places. The country round the 
city was most fertile and healthy, rich in minerals 
and wood for shipbuilding. It yielded rich crops, 
and the wide and luxuriant plains surrounding it 
provided pasture for innumerable herds of cattle. 

In spite of all that had been concealed, removed, 
or destroyed, the town still possessed much wealth. 
Some buildings were filled with corn, others with 
implements and merchandise of all kinds collected 
for shipment to Peru. Others again were filled 
with wine, olive oil, and spices, and many contained 
silk and woven goods of a costly nature. 

Morgan now committed an incomprehensible and 
reckless act, the motive for which it is difficult to 
conceive. We can only suppose that he was animated 
by a spiteful feeling that this vast accumulation of 
wealth could not benefit the freebooters to the 
extent that they would like, for only a small pro- 
portion of it could be carried away. He secretly 
set fire to the city in several places, and in a few 
hours the greater part of it was reduced to ashes. 
He spread the report that the Spaniards themselves 
had committed this act, but there is no doubt that 
he did it himself. The citizens as well as some of 
the buccaneers-endeavoured to extinguish the fire 
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by blowing up some of the houses with gunpowder 
and pulling others down, but in spite of all their 
efforts the city was doomed, and with it perished 
nearly all the rich merchandise that it contained. 
Few buildings were left standing. One can only 
imagine that Morgan’s fear of surprise by the 
Spaniards prompted him to this desperate deed. 

Next day Morgan dispatched 160 men to Chagres 
with news of his victory, and to report on the 
condition of the garrison he had left there. They 
encountered many troops of Spaniards in_ the 
savannah, who, contrary to their expectation, seemed 
to be bereft of all power of rallying. The next day 
they dragged together all the cannon they could 
discover in the defences, and planted them round 
one of the few remaining churches which had escaped 
the flames, and there entrenched themselves, and 
spent their leisure time in hunting about for hidden 
treasure with considerable success. 

Morgan’s vessels now returned with three prizes 
which they had taken in the South Seas, and on 
which were found much plate and rich booty. At 
one of the small islands near Panama they fell in 
with a sloop belonging to a royal Spanish vessel of 
four hundred tons, laden with church plate and 
jewels which had been carried off by the merchants 
of Panama. There were on board members of the 
religious communities, having in their custody the 
rich ornaments used in religious services. Indeed 
the vessel was so laden with these precious articles 
as to require no ballast. This vessel, although laden 
with such objects of value, was armed with nothing 
heavier than six guns and a scanty crew; it was 
badly rigged and short of food. This information 
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had they given chase they could easily have captured 
it, but they allowed the opportunity to slip by. 
Instead of making chase, thinking that they were 
secure of their prize, as they had her sloop, they 
spent the night in drinking the wine they found on 
board, and during the time of this dissipation the 
galleon took the opportunity of slipping by, and so 
escaped, and they found to their regret in the 
morning what a golden opportunity they had lost. 
Although they made every effort to pursue her they 
were unsuccessful. Morgan was enraged at their want 
of success, and dispatched every boat in Panama to 
search until they found her. They spent eight days 
in this unsuccessful pursuit. They then returned to 
the islands of Tavoga and Tavogilla, where they 
found a large ship recently arrived from Payta laden 
with various valuable commodities, and 20,000 pieces 
of eight, besides another boat of smaller size filled 
with a variety of goods. With these they returned 
to Panama somewhat consoled for the loss of the 
larger prize. 


CHAPTER XV 
SIR HENRY MORGAN—continued 


Durine this time Morgan’s men had been scouring 
the country daily in companies of two hundred, 
one party relieving another, bringing in terrified 
prisoners, or mules laden with treasure. Some of 
these captives were tortured, the mines were ex- 
plored and valuable goods trimmed with gold and 
silver burnt to ashes merely that the precious metal 
might be secured, for they anticipated severe fighting 
when they left Panama on the return journey to 
Chagres, and did not wish to be impeded by bulky 
booty of less value than gold and silver. 

In spite of all the booty they had taken Morgan 
was still dissatisfied with the result, and in person 
sallied out into the country at the head of 350 men 
in search of prisoners who might be held to ransom 
or tortured to reveal hidden treasure. 

The story is told of a poor Spaniard who in the 
general confusion had entered the house of a rich 
citizen and had decked himself in the unaccustomed 
finery of the owner, even attaching a silver key to 
part of his dress. Strutting about in his finery he 
was seized by the buccaneers, who judging from 
his appearance that he was a person of some import- 
ance, took him prisoner in spite of his protestations. 
The story of his real condition was laughed to scorn, 
although he pointed to the dirty rags which he had 
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discarded. Seeing the key they demanded to know 
where the cabinet was hidden, and from jeers and 
laughter they proceeded to threats. He was stretched 
on the rack; his arms were disjointed and a cord 
twisted round his head till his eyes were ready to 
fall out; and as he still refused to give them the 
information which he was unable to supply them 
with, they hung him up and belaboured him un- 
mercifully. They then cut off his nose and ears, 
and singed his face with burning straw, and at last, 
giving up all hope of extracting the confession from 
him, they handed over the almost lifeless body to 
their attendant band of negroes, who put him to 
death with their lances, which, as Hsquemeling 
says, was the common sport and recreation of 
the pirates. No sex or age was spared, men 
and women, young and old, were all tortured. No 
quarter was granted to anyone who could not buy 
his life. 

After spending ten days scouring the country 
Morgan returned to Panama and found there a 
number of Spanish prisoners who- had lately arrived. 
Amongst these was the wife of a Spanish merchant, 
of great beauty, whom her husband had left with 
some relatives, together with whom she ‘had been 
captured by the buccaneers. ‘‘ Her years were few 
and her beauty so great as peradventure I may 
doubt where in all Christendom any could be found 
to surpass her perfections, either of comeliness or 
honesty.’” To her charms Morgan fell a victim, and 
so great was her influence over him that he became 
a changed man for the time being. His brutality 
and truculence were subdued. His manner became 
more amiable, if such a word may be used of such 
a man, and his attention to his dress more marked. 
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She drew out a dagger and would have slain him had he made a nearer approach. 
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The lady was separated from the other prisoners 
and treated with every attention and respect. In 
spite of this attention she besought him with tears 
that she might be restored to the companionship of 
her own people. To her the buccaneers had been 
described as fiends incarnate, something less than 
human, but the attentions and courtesy shown to 
the Spanish lady convinced her that they were human 
after all. Morgan’s attentions, however, soon tired 
her and she refused all his presents of gold and 
precious stones. Angered with her repulses, he 
made a threatening advance towards her, when she 
drew out a dagger and would have slain him had 
he made a nearer approach. Enraged at his rebuff 
she was stripped of all her finery and thrown into 
a dark cellar with barely enough food to support 
life, and 30,000 crowns were demanded as a ransom 
to prevent her being sold as a slave to Jamaica. 

His men now began to grumble at the length of 
time that was being wasted in Panama, and began 
to accuse their leader of keeping them there whilst 
he was occupied in his own love affairs, so, after a 
delay of three weeks and nothing more being left 
to plunder, orders were given to collect enough mules 
to earry the booty to Cruz, whence it could be shipped 
to Chagres and from there to Jamaica. 

The freebooters in general were becoming very 
discontented with their leader, and it was while the 
mules were being collected that he discovered a plot 
which was meant for his undoing. In this plot there 
were over a hundred supporters who had planned 
to seize the two vessels they had captured in the 
South Seas, and with them to take possession of an 
island which they could fortify and make a strong- 
hold. They intended then to fit out any large 
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Spanish vessel they could lay hands on, and start 
piracy on their own account, working home by the 
Straits of Magellan. They had already obtained 
hidden cannon, muskets, ammunition, and pro- 
visions, and the plot was on the point of success 
when one of the number betrayed it, and Morgan 
at once ordered the mainmast to be cut down and 
the rigging burnt. He wished to destroy all the 
vessels, but was dissuaded from carrying this deter- 
mination out. 

The mules were ready in a few days and the gold 
carefully packed. The church plate was beaten into 
shapeless masses for convenience of transit, and the 
bulkier booty was left behind or destroyed. After 
all the cannon of the town had been spiked and 
every preparation for departure had been com- 
pleted, Morgan informed the prisoners that he was 
about to start, and that he would take those with 
him who had not already paid any ransom. This 
struck terror m the hearts of the wretched prisoners, 
who used every means in their power to raise the 
means for their release. While hostages were sent 
out to collect money, a party of 150 men were sent 
to Chagres to bring up the boats and look out for 
any ambuscades, for it was reported that Don Juan 
Perez de Guzman, the fugitive governor of Panama, 
had entrenched himself strongly at Cruz, and in- 
tended to offer a vigorous resistance to Morgan 
and his party. Some of the prisoners, however, 
asserted that although this had been the intention 
of the governor, he could not obtain soldiers willing 
to fight, although he had sent as far as Carthagena, 
for the ferocious onslaught of the buccaneers had 


struck terror into all the Spanish fighting men, and 
none were willing to face them. 
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At length the time for departure approached and 
the air was filled with tears and lamentations of 
women and children. Many of the women clung to 
Morgan’s feet and begged to be allowed to return to 
Panama, but his brutal answer was that he did not 
come to Panama to hear lamentations but to collect 
money, and that if they could not find it they should 
go with him to Jamaica. Their hopeless state 
revealed the nature of each character. Some seemed 
apathetic and torpid, others gazed at each other 
hopelessly, some wept and cried aloud, while a few 
cursed and raged. 

On the evening of the first day of departure the 
buccaneers encamped on the banks of a pleasant 
river running through a green savannah, to the 
relief of the wretched prisoners who had been tortured 
by heat and thirst, and who had been urged forward 
by the butts of the buccaneers’ muskets. 

Next morning on the resumption of the march 
the tears and lamentations broke out afresh, but 
Morgan, as ever, proved himself impervious to any 
feeling of pity. Ksquemeling says that their cries 
and lamentations ‘‘ would have caused compassion 
in the hardest of hearts, but Captain Morgan, as a man 
little given to mercy, was not moved in the least.” 
Those prisoners who lagged were urged on with 
blows. Those who succumbed to their feelings and 
were overcome with the intense heat, were left by | 
the roadside to die or recover as they could. 

The beautiful Spanish lady we have mentioned 
above had been carried off as a prisoner whose 
ransom had not been forthcoming. She repeatedly 
tried to explain that she had entrusted two priests 
to procure her ransom money, 30,000 crowns, from 
a certain hiding-place, and that this money they 
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had converted to their own use to ransom their own 
personal friends. A slave brought a letter to the 
lady disclosing this treachery. Her grievance reached 
the ears of Morgan, who, making enquiries and find- 
ing it was true, at once released the lady. The 
priests, who declared that they had no intention of 
retaining the money, but that it was merely borrowed 
and would be repaid in a short time, Morgan retained 
in her place, and carried them with him to Chagres, 
from which place he dispatched two men to secure 
their ransom. 

On their arrival at Cruz the mules were unloaded 
preparatory to embarkation. The booty was stored 
in one of the King of Spain’s warehouses, round 
which the buccaneers encamped. Three days were 
allowed for the collection of ransom, and during 
that time large quantities of provisions, corn, rice, 
maize, were collected for victualling the ships. 
Morgan retained 150 slaves and a few destitute 
Spaniards who had been unable to raise the money 
for their ransom. The ransom for the monks was 
paid and the released prisoners shed happy tears at 
regaining their freedom. 

When they had reached Barbacoa the spoil was 
divided, but preliminary to this Morgan made each 
man swear that he had concealed nothing of value 
and even insisted upon each man being searched. 
The search was strictly and severely carried out, for 
literally every stitch of their clothing underwent 
examination. The French members of the company 
resented this very much, but when they saw that 
Morgan was himself the first to submit to examina- 
tion, and being themselves greatly in the minority, 
they submitted with as good grace as they could. 
So rigidly was the search carried out that each man 
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was compelled to fire his own musket to show that 
nothing was concealed in the barrel. 

These rigorous precautions incited great dis- 
content amongst the men, so that there were even 
threats against Morgan’s life, but they reached 
Chagres without open revolt. They found the 
garrison they had left there extremely glad to be 
relieved, as they had fallen very short of provisions 
and nearly all the wounded had died. From this 
place Morgan dispatched a vessel to Porto Bello 
with all the prisoners taken from St. Catherine, for 
whom he demanded a ransom for sparing the castle. 
The people of Porto Bello refused to have anything 
to do with the matter and invited him, if he chose, 
to burn the place to the ground. 

The day after their arrival the booty was divided. 
It amounted to £443,000. As may well be judged 
from a man of Morgan’s character, the division was 
anything but just. He had already secured the 
best of the spoil, and such booty as precious stones, 
of the value of which the commoner of the buccaneers 
had very little idea, he and his accomplices bought 
in for themselves at a nominal price. Instead of 
the 1000 pieces each had expected to receive he 
got only 200, much to his great indignation and 
disappointment. Co-operation between the French 
and the English buccaneers now ceased, and 
any hopes that were entertained of a buccaneer 
republic were dissipated in thin air. Discontent 
rose to such a point that it was even proposed to 
lay hands on Morgan and compel him to a fair 
division of the spoil. Morgan in vain tried to pacify 
them and, failing in his endeavour to attain a ransom 
for the castle, he divided the provisions amongst the 
ships, spiked the guns, destroyed the fortifications, 
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carried off the ammunition, burnt the buildings, and 
suddenly set sail, followed by only four English 
vessels. 

The French adventurers were greatly enraged at 
the duplicity of their leader, and would have followed 
him but that while they were hesitating he had 
secured the advantage of time and escaped. 

Esquemeling gives a graphic picture of the rage 
of the deserted crews at Morgan’s treacherous flight. 
They swore, stamped, gnashed their teeth and tore 
their hair, fired their pistols and brandished their 
arms with loud imprecations on their former leader. 
They had been defrauded of their rightful share of the 
plunder and lusted for blood. A curious commentary 
on their own actions—that they who had by every 
unlawful means acquired their wealth, should feel 
so bitterly the dishonesty of others. 

They recalled to mind many seemingly simple 
actions on his part which now became suspicious, 
They remembered his unusual reserved and un- 
sociable manner, his seeret confabulations with his 
own associates and his silence during any discussions 
on the subject of the booty. Esquemeling mentions 
that on one occasion, when he was visiting a wounded 
buccaneer, Morgan came up to his bedside and said 
in low tones that he might not be overheard, 
“Courage, get well soon, you have helped me to 
conquer and you must help me to profit by the 
conquest.”” On another occasion, as the same 
writer was searching by the river for medical herbs, 
turning round suddenly he saw Morgan apparently 
secreting something at the bottom of a canoe. 
Morgan detected him and appeared unaccountably 
disturbed. He asked him what he was doing there, 
and to allay suspicion Esquemeling began to discuss 
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the medical properties of the herbs that he was 
collecting. Morgan insisted on accompanying him 
back from the river, and although Esquemeling took 
an early opportunity of searching the canoe he found 
nothing. It was not, however, safe to speak aloud 
one’s suspicions of their leader, for they all knew 
his cruel and tyrannical nature. 

For a long time the buccaneers sought to avenge 
themselves on Morgan for his treachery. They 
learnt that he had determined to take possession 
of St. Catherine, there to fortify himself and make it 
the head-quarters for further buccaneering exploits. 
The buccaneers determined to waylay him on his 
way thither, and either kill him or compel him to 
give an account of his dishonest division of the 
spoil taken from Panama, but at this time a new 
governor, Lord G. Vaughan, arrived at Port Royal 
bearing a summons from England for Morgan to 
appear and answer the complaint of the King of 
Spain for his piratical proceedings. He was brought 
to trial and the only result of it that we can ascertain 
was that he was knighted by Charles IT, and appointed 
commissioner for Jamaica. The Earl of Carlisle, 
who was then governor of Jamaica, for reasons of 
health, was obliged at this time, in 1680, to return 
to England, and left Morgan as his lieutenant. 
Taking advantage of his temporary position of 
power he laid hands on his old enemies and satisfied 
his animosity by hanging or imprisoning them, but 
a new governor arriving, his tyrannical mood ceased, 
but he still remained commissioner. 

During the next reign he was thrown into prison, 
and there remained for three years, but there is a 
great deal of uncertainty about the last years of 
Morgan’s life. Accounts are very contradictory, 
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but it is generally acknowledged that he died a 
natural death, living on the proceeds of his many 
acts of cruelty and greed. Some stories go so far as 
to say that the end of his life was tranquil and peace- 
ful. This we may venture to doubt. Could such a 
life have a tranquil and peaceful end? But it seems 
fairly certain that he escaped the gallows. 


CHAPTER XVI 


ADVENTURES OF MORGAN’S DESERTED 
COMPANIONS 


THosE of the buccaneers who had been so treacher- 
ously deserted by Morgan found themselves in great 
straits, without leaders and without provisions. 
Esquemeling and some of his comrades were in- 
formed by a slave that an old buccaneer lived in 
the neighbourhood, and to him they determined to 
go and barter goods for food, for although he was 
a Spaniard this was his means of livelihood. 

After a march of six hours they reached the old 
man’s stronghold. This was defended by a deep 
ditch and very thick walls, having a bastion at each 
corner armed with cannon. On approaching they 
beat their drums and showed their colours, but 
without any answer, but after a short time they 
spied a man in the bastion about to fire one of the 
cannon. At once they threw themselves on their 
faces, and the shot flew over their heads, and they 
lost no time in retreating out of range. They at once 
thought that they had been deceived by their guide, 
and were about to cut the slave into pieces when he 
cried out to the gunner, ‘‘ Why is your master false 
to his words? Did he not promise to receive these 
gentlemen ? ” 

“That is true,” said the gunner, “but he has 
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changed his mind, and if you and your people do not 
clear off I will blow out your brains.” 

At this arrogant speech the buccaneers were 
beside themselves with rage and were about to 
make an attempt to storm the place when four 
Spaniards appeared and in the name of their master 
demanded a truce. They explained that they had 
been alarmed at their numbers and feared treachery. 
The old man, they said, would receive them willingly 
if they would send four of their men as security for 
their good behaviour. Esquemeling himself was one 
of these four. They found the old man, a grey-headed 
and vencrable-looking character, seated between two 
others. He was very old and feeble and spoke with 
difficulty. But they could see that he was pleased 
to recognise the dress of the buccaneers. He could 
not rise to welcome them but bent his head in answer 
to their greetings, and motioned to one of his attend- 
ants to speak for him. He instructed them to take 
the buccaneers to his store-room, where they bartered 
their goods and obtained such provisions as they 
required. 

They made their way back to their companions 
delighted with their success, and on the way the 
Spaniards who carried the goods told them the 
history of the old man. It turned out that he was 
not a Spaniard, but a Portuguese who had spent 
most of his life with buccaneers and adventurers. 
When quite a boy he had been rescued from a canoe, 
which had drifted from the land, by a Spanish 
vessel and had been employed on a cocoa plantation, 
where he rose to a good position and was greatly 
esteemed by his master. Each year a vessel was 
sent by his master to the plantation on which he 
was occupied, to be loaded with cocoa. But one 
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day as he was superintending the loading a sudden 
squall came on, snapped the cables and drove them 
out to sea. He was a good pilot and accustomed 
to navigation, and attempted to put back to land 
as soon as the squall subsided, but the slaves by 
whom the ship was manned declared that they 
would not go back to slavery, for they knew that 
their master would suspect them of treachery, and 
they would certainly be put to death. In vain 
the steward remonstrated with them, the slaves 
were firmly resolved that they would regain their 
liberty. 

While this argument was going on a buccaneer 
ship appeared and gave chase. The storm separated 
them for some time, but they were gradually over- 
hauled and finally captured. It was to this fortress 
that the buccaneers brought the steward and the 
crew, and he made himself so useful to the captain 
that he obtained a position under him similar to that 
he had occupied under his former master, and at his 
death inherited such wealth as he possessed, and 
continued to trade with the buccaneers as his pre- 
decessors had done. This fortress had been built 
with the original idea of repelling the buccaneers. 

In a subsequent voyage Esquemeling paid a visit 
to the place, but found little or no trace of the 
stronghold which had existed on his first visit, for 
the fortress was completely demolished and no 
walls remained standing. He learnt that the old 
man had died and left his property to his two sons, 
who, impatient of the monotonous life which the old 
man had led, turned freebooters themselves. ‘They 
had often expressed to their father the wish to 
attack and conquer the country of the Bravo Indians, 
who bore a reputation for great ferocity, but he had 
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from time to time dissuaded them from their 
hazardous undertaking, and one, too, which could 
not prove profitable. After the old man’s death 
they left home, and report had it that they had 
been shipwrecked, captured by the Indians and 
eaten. 

Leaving the Boca del Toro, Esquemeling and his 
companions arrived at the country of these dreaded 
Indians, who were cannibals, warlike and extremely 
treacherous. They were expert archers and carried 
axes and spears, and wore metal ornaments. Their 
shields were tortoise-shells large enough to protect 
the whole body. When driven to extremities they 
were as ferocious as wild cats, absolutely reckless of 
their own lives so long as they could take those of 
their attackers. 

Morgan had always entertained a plan of establish- 
ing a buccaneer kingdom, and swore that he would 
totally destroy this people. Originally these Indians 
had been friendly to the buccaneers, but an un- 
fortunate quarrel, in which some of the Indians had 
been killed and their wives carried off, resulted in 
a deadly enmity on the part of the Indians, who 
took every opportunity of waylaying and killing 
any unfortunate person who happened to be ship- 
wrecked, and to be wrecked on their coast was 
equivalent to certain death. 

On reaching Diego Esquemeling was compelled 
by hunger to feed on crocodile eggs, which he found 
buried in the sand. Encountering some French 
adventurers they removed their camp to a place 
where they were able to catch turtle and cure it for 
the future. 

Having ascended the river to obtain further 
provisions they encountered and killed two Indians, 
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one of whom wore a beard-case of tortoise-shell, and 
the other one of gold. One of them appeared to be 
a chief. 

They put off from here and returned to Chagres, 
but were pursued by a ship which bore all the 
appearance of Spanish build, but which turned out, 
fortunately for them, to be a vessel manned by some 
of their companions and mounting the flag of the 
buccaneers. 

They returned to the Boca del Toro to get pro- 
visions and then went on to the Boca del Drago. 
They knew that these islands were inhabited, and 
one day a fishing party gave chase to some Indians 
in a canoe, which they, without loss of time, drew 
to shore and carried into the woods. They found 
that it weighed about two thousand pounds and 
required eleven men to launch it and was made of 
wild cedar roughly hewn. The Indians escaped into 
the woods. 

They were told that a few years previously bucca- 
neer vessels arrived at that place and the men went 
ashore to catch some of the numerous humming- 
birds which inhabited the islands. They were 
observed by some Indians, who leaping into the sea 
made off with the boats and men before their com- 
panions could come to their aid. The commander of 
the vessels at once landed eight hundred men to 
effect a rescue if they could, but the Indians collected 
in such numbers that they were obliged to retreat in 
haste to the ships. 

The day following they reached Rio de Zuera, 
from which place the Spaniards had fled, taking 
their property and provisions with them, but they 
filled their boats with plantains and coasted along 
for over a fortnight in their endeavour to find a 
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suitable place for careening their vessel, for it had 
grown so leaky, that all hands, men and slaves, 
were obliged to toil night and day at the pumps to 
keep it clear of water. They arrived at length at 
a place called the Bay of Blevelt, so named after 
a buccaneer who used to resort there, and half the 
crew were engaged in unloading and careening the 
vessel and half in hunting in the woods. They shot 
some large porcupines and numbers of monkeys and 
pheasants. The monkeys seemed to interest them 
very much indeed. It amused them to see the 
mothers carrying the little ones on their backs. 
They could not help admiring the fidelity of those 
who stuck to their wounded, endeavouring to carry 
them off or to ease their pain, but they were com- 
pelled to shoot fifteen or sixteen before they could 
secure three or four, for the dead ones clung to the 
trees by means of their paws or tails, and there they 
would remain for days. 

After seven or eight days’ hunting an alarm was 
raised that Indians were coming upon them, and 
running to their arms they discovered that three of 
their female slaves were lying dead in a wood, pierced 
with flint-headed arrows. These were about eight 
feet long and as thick as a man’s thumb. So the 
buccaneers, although they had seen no Indians 
themselves, feared that they should be surrounded 
and re-embarked all their goods and sailed off in 
haste. 

They arrived at Cape Gracias a Dios, where they 
found themselves amongst friendly Indians, greatly 
to their relief, and at a place frequented by buccaneer 
vessels. Here they were supplied by the Indians 
with necessary food, which they obtained in exchange 
for such trifles as an old knife or a hatchet. These 
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Indians were expert fishermen, for it is said that 
one man could provide a vessel of a hundred crew 
with all the necessary food. The tribe did not 
consist of more than 1700, some of whom cultivated 
the ground while others hunted and fished. They 
wore very little clothes except a palm-leaf hat, and 
a short apron made of bark. They carried spears 
pointed with crocodile teeth, and Esquemeling says 
that they believed not in nor served the devil, as 
many other nations of America do, and hereby they 
are not so much tormented by him as other nations 
are. 

Their food consisted chiefly of fruit and fish, and 
they obtained intoxicating liquors from the plantain 
and from the seed of the palm, and at their feasts 
each guest was expected to quaff a large calabash 
containing three or four quarts as a sort of appetiser 
before beginning the meal. The lover, to prove his 
sincerity, pierced himself with arrows, and when a 
young man wished to marry he was first asked by 
the prospective bride’s father if he could make 
arrows or spin the thread with which they were 
bound. Having given a satisfactory answer a 
calabash of intoxicating drink was brought out, in 
which each pledged the other. When a husband 
died his widow buried him with all his arms and 
personal articles, such as spears, aprons, and jewels, 
and for a year brought meat and drink daily to his 
grave. It was believed by the Indians that this food 
was carried off by a devil who visited the grave, but 
Esquemeling somewhat naively denies this, for he 
said that he had often himself taken away the food, 
which was of the best. 

At the expiration of a year the grave was opened 
and the widow proceeded to scrape the bones and 
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dry them in the sun. They were then placed in a 
bag and this the unfortunate widow was obliged 
to carry about for a whole year, sleeping on them 
at night. At the end of this time the bag was 
hung up at her door-post, or at the door of a 
near relation. If a widow wished to marry again 
she could not do so until this painful ceremony was 
completed. 

Having spent an enjoyable time in this neighbour- 
hood the buccaneers steered for the island of De la 
Pinos, where they refitted their vessel, which had 
become dangerously leaky. Half the crew were 
engaged in careening the vessel, the other half in 
fishing, and with the assistance of some of the Cape 
Gracias Indians who had accompanied them, they 
killed and cured the meat of wild cattle and turtle, 
sufficient to provision the ship. So abundant was 
the provision that it obliterated the bitter memory 
of the miseries they had lately endured, so much so 
that they began to address one another as brother, 
a custom which their privations had caused to fall 
into disuse. 

The Spaniards being few and friendly, their only 
anxiety was caused by crocodiles which swarmed 
in the island, and were particularly audacious. 

One of the buccaneers and his slave were hunting 
in the wood one day when the Englishman was 
suddenly attacked by one of these ferocious brutes. 
Yt fastened on his leg and brought him to the ground. 
The buceaneer, drawing his knife, attacked the brute 
and stabbed it to the heart, after a desperate fight, 
then, weak with the loss of blood, fell helpless to 
the ground beside it. The slave returning some 
time afterwards, moved by curiosity to see how 
his master had fared, found him lying senseless, but 
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lifting him on his back he carried him back to his 
companions. From that time forward they dared 
not move except in companies of three or four. So 
impudent were these animals that every night they 
would come to the side of the vessel and endeavour 
to climb up, and one of them, which had seized an 
iron hook, not only did not attempt to get away, 
but endeavoured to climb the ship’s ladder, when it 
was dispatched by blows of axes and pikes. 

They remained here for some time, then set sail 
for Jamaica, where they arrived after a prosperous 
voyage, and were the first to arrive there from 
Panama since Morgan himself reached the island. 

In 1673, during the war between the French and 
the Dutch, the inhabitants of the French West 
Indian colonies equipped a fleet to attack the Dutch 
settlements at Curacoa, engaging all the buccaneers 
that could be induced to join the white flag, either 
from hope of plunder or from hatred of the Dutch. 
The expedition was led by M. D’Ogeron, the governor 
of Tortuga, with a fleet headed by a large vessel 
named after himself and manned with five hundred 
picked men. The ending, however, was unfortunate, 
for his vessel ran ashore during a storm and broke in 
pieces on the rocks near the Guadanillas Islands. 
The commander and his crew, however, succeeded in 
reaching the shore. Next day they were discovered 
by Spaniards, who very naturally concluded that the 
buccaneers had come to attack and rob them. The 
whole country was aroused and the unfortunate 
shipwrecked men were surrounded, most of them 
being killed and the remainder made _ prisoners. 
These were bound with cords and driven through 
the woods into the open country. The Spaniards 
made many attempts to discover the identity of the 
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commander, but they all asserted that he had gone 
down with the wreck. D’Ogeron was sharp enough 
to see that in this lay his safety. He therefore assumed 
the rdle of a half-witted man, diverting his captors 
with his antics, and in return for this amusement he 
and another were the only two who were allowed to 
go at liberty. 

The other prisoner was a surgeon, and he and 
D’Ogeron concocted a plan by which they hoped to 
escape to the sea-shore, where they might build a 
boat and make an attempt to escape. Their plan 
succeeded. They safely escaped through the woods 
and reached the sea-shore. They supported them- 
selves on shell-fish which they found on the sands, 
making a fire in the native fashion by rubbing two 
pieces of wood together. Next morning they set 
to work to build their canoe, although the only tool 
of any sort that they had was a hatchet. While 
they were engaged in this work they saw a canoe 
making for the shore. They at once hid themselves, 
but as the boat approached they saw that it was 
manned only by a negro and a Spaniard. These 
they determined to overpower and seize their boat. 
The negro, who was making his way inland, and 
was laden with calabashes to hold water, they slew. 
The Spaniard endeavoured with all haste to push 
off from the shore, but they overpowered and killed 
him too. They filled the calabashes with water and 
embarked on board the canoe, taking the precaution 
to carry with them the two bodies in order that no 
suspicion might be aroused by their discovery by 
the Spaniards. 

They steered for Porto Rico, then on to Hispaniola. 
At Samana they found a number of their own people, 
and there D’Ogeron left his companion and sailed 
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for Tortuga in order to collect vessels and crews to 
save those of his companions whom he had left in 
the hands of the Spaniards. He finally set sail with 
three hundred men, taking every precaution to 
prevent the Spaniards from obtaining any know- 
ledge of his intention. In spite of his care the 
Spaniards were informed of his approach and posted 
companies of horse along the shore at various points. 
D’Ogeron landed with his men and drove the 
Spaniards into the woods, but elated with their 
success they pursued them too far and found them- 
selves hemmed in on all sides. Few of them suc- 
ceeded in reaching their ships. The Spaniards in 
the fury of their hatred cut the bodies of the dead in 
pieces and carried off the limbs. The plight of the 
ordinary prisoners was now worse than ever. They 
were treated with great cruelty by the Spaniards, 
and many of them attempted to escape. 

Some of them were sent to Spain, but making 
their escape over the Pyrenees into France, they 
swore to be revenged on their foes, and made their 
way back at the earliest opportunity to Tortuga. 
These men, when they arrived at their former haunts, 
proceeded to equip a small fleet, with which they 
attacked Trinidad and, having exacted a ransom 
of 10,000 pieces of eight, set sail to Caracas. The 
buccaneers assisted the French to recover Cayenne, 
which had been taken by the Dutch. After this 
| M. D’Estrees attacked Tavoga, but he was repulsed 
| with a loss of 150 killed and two hundred wounded. 
His ship, the Glorieua, of seventy guns, was blown. up, 
and two others were stranded. The losses on the 
part of the Dutch, however, were correspondingly 
severe. 

Nothing daunted, however, by this reverse 
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D’Estrees on returning to Brest was ordered to 
attack Tavoga a second time with twenty vessels 
‘of war and other craft. One thousand five hundred 
men were landed and approaching a fortified place 
called La Cort the Dutch commander was summoned 
to surrender. The French began their attack by 
throwing hand grenades into the fort, one of which 
ignited some powder and blew up the magazine. 
All the Dutch officers were killed, the place was 
instantly stormed, and all but three hundred men 
were put to the sword. These were afterwards sent 
to France. After destroying every fort and house 
in the island D’Estrees sailed away. 

In 1678 the same commander, collecting a large 
body of 1200 buccaneers and twenty war vessels, 
set sail with the Indians to capture Curagoa, but the 
fleet was lost on the Iles d’Aves. 

In the same year a Captain Cook, having loaded 
his vessel with logwood at Campeachy, was captured 
at the island of Rubia by three Spanish men-of-war, 
who carried off the ship and cargo and left the crew 
on the shore, but before long a Spanish vessel with 
a crew of sixteen and laden with cocoa and plate 
arrived at the island, and gave them an opportunity 
for revenge. They borrowed muskets from the 
governor of the island, then as the ship’s boat 
approached the shore the crew were seized and 
bound. They then embarked to attack the vessel 
itself. For some time the remainder of the crew, 
who had been left on board, made a. vigorous 
defence, but the buccaneers kept up an incessant 
fire through the port-holes of the vessel. When 
their captain and others of the crew had been killed, 
they at length threw their arms overboard and sur- 
rendered. | 
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The Dutch governor was handsomely rewarded 
for his help and the buccaneers divided amongst 
themselves about £4000 worth of plate. They then 
set sail for Jamaica, burnt their prize, and sailed 
for England with their booty. 


~ 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE ADVENTURES OF SAWKINS 
AND SHARP 


THE buccaneers now began to enlarge their field of 
operations. The West Indies no longer afforded 
them sufficient scope for their energies. The whole 
coast of South America had been scoured, and they 
now turned greedy eyes to the gold mines of Peru. 
The fleet made as its rendezvous Boca del Tora, 
under the command of a French captain, named 
Bournano, who had lately made an attack on Chepo, 
with the idea of swooping down on the rich town 
of Tocamora, to which place the Darien Indians 
had agreed to conduct him. The vessels composing 
this fleet dispersed to various small bays and coves 
in order to careen and clean their vessels and cure 
turtle flesh. The fleet consisted of nine vessels 
containing in all twenty-two guns and 460 men. 
They set sail on March 26th, 1679, touching first 
at the Zemblas Islands, where they bartered with 
the Indians various articles for fruit and flesh. The 
Indians wore very scanty clothing or rather none 
at all, but were decked with gold and silver orna- 
ments, and wore gold rings through their noses of 
such a size that they had to be lifted up when they 
drank or ate. They were streaked with black and 
red paint and were a handsome race, some of them 
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being quite as fair as Europeans. They were believed 
to see better by night than by day. 

They dissuaded the commander from marching 
on Tocamvura, and offered to guide him to the 
neighbourhood of Panama. They asserted that the 
way to Tocamora was mountainous, uninhabited, 
and wild, and that little or no provision could be 
obtained. Bournano and Row, whose crews were 
all French, separated from the main fleet as they 
were unwilling to risk a long journey overland. 
They remained at the Zemblas Islands, and the 
remaining vessels were guided to the Golden Island, 
somewhat to the westward of the mouth of the 
river of Darien. Here the seven remaining vessels 
remained until April 8rd, 1680. Following the 
advice given by the Indians they planned to attack 
the town of Santa Maria, on the banks of a river 
of the same name, which flows into the sea by the 
Gulf of St. Miguel. The town was garrisoned by 
four hundred soldiers, and here the gold taken 
from the neighbouring mountains was collected 
and transported from thence to Panama. 

On April 5th they landed 331 men, leaving their 
ships under the care of Captains Alleston and 
Macket. Each man provisioned himself with merely 
a few doughboys or cakes, trusting to meet with 
other provision on the road. One division was 
commanded by Captain Sharp; it carried a red 
flag with a bunch of white and green ribbons. The 
second division was led by Captain Richard Sawkins, 
and had a red flag striped with yellow. 

The Indian guides led them through a wood and 
round a bay two leagues up a woody valley, along a 
good path, with here and there old plantations. 
They built huts to rest in on the banks of a river 
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which was nearly dry. The Indian chief, who went 
by the name of Captain Antonio, promised to lead 
them on if they would wait until his child, who was 
seriously ill, had died, which he thought must happen 
- next day. He also warned the men about lying © 
on the grass as the place was infested with large 
snakes. The men occupied their time by breaking 
up some of the stones which had been washed 
down from the mountains, in which they found 
abundant evidence of gold, but they grew tired of 
this occupation, and some of them returned to 
the ships, leaving 327 buccaneers with six Indian 
guides. : 

The next day, Antonio’s child having died as he 
anticipated, they ascended a very steep hill at the 
foot of which ran a river. On this, their Indian 
guide told them, Santa Maria was situated. They 
then ascended another and higher mountain, by so 
steep and difficult a path that they were compelled 
to climb it in single file. After marching eighteen 
miles they halted on the banks of the river in a 
deluge of rain. Next day they crossed the river, — 
down which ran a swift stream, and which took — 
them in places up to their middle. They then 
reached an Indian village, near which the King of 
Darien lived. The houses were built of cabbage 
tree, roofed with wild canes, and thatched with 
palmito leaves, and were surrounded by plantains. 
The King and Queen came to visit them in state. 
Although his robes were scanty his ornaments were 
numerous. His crown was made of reeds woven 
together and lined with red silk. In the centre was 
a plate of gold, with beads and ostrich feathers. 
He*wore a gold ring in each ear, and a crescent- 
shaped ornament through his‘nose. His royal robe 
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consisted of thin white cotton, and in his hand he 
held a long and sharp spear. The Queen was wrapped 
in several red blankets, and her two daughters and 
a young child were loaded with coloured beads and 
strips of rag. The women were easy but modest in 
their manner, and were held in subjection by their 
husbands. To each of the sailors the King gave 
three plantains and some sugar cane, but there 
his generosity ended, and he did not disdain to sell 
his stores like the lowliest of his subjects, and 
showed himself to be a very shrewd merchant. 
After resting here a day Captain Sawkins led a 
division composed of eighty men. They marched 
along the river bank passing numerous native huts, 
the occupants of which presented each with a ripe 
plantain or a cassava root. At night they rested in 
some native huts. Next day Sharp and his party 
embarked in fourteen canoes, and tried how far the 
stream was navigable. Captain Andreas, one of 
their guides, accompanied them, and in each canoe 
there were two other Indian guides, but they found 
that this method of progression was more tedious 
than marching on the land, for at frequent short 
distances they were obliged to get out of the boats 
and haul them over various obstacles, such as trees, 
sandbanks, or rocks. There was little variation in 
the next day’s march, except that a tiger came near 
| them, but they dared not fire for fear of alarming 
| the Spaniards. 
| The next day’s journey was more laborious than 
| ever, and the men began to grumble and grew 
| suspicious of their Indian guides. On the fourth 
_ day Sawkins’ party was joined by their companions, 
| and that night they prepared their arms for action. 
| Next day they re-embarked in sixty-eight canoes 
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with their full complement of 827 men and fifty 
Indian guides. They had hitherto been using Indian 
poles to force their way along, but they now threw 
them away and made paddles for thernselves. About 
midnight they reached the neighbourhood of Santa 
Maria and landed. The mud was so thick that they 
were obliged to pull themselves along by means of 
the boughs of trees. They, however, landed and, 
cutting a way through the woods, they encamped 
for the night, hoping to surprise the Spaniards in the 
morning. 

Daybreak, however, was destined to bring them 
great disappointment, for they were awakened by 
the report of a gun, to find that the Spaniards were 
prepared to receive them hotly. They had taken 
the precaution to send their gold away to Panama 
beforehand. As soon as they emerged from the 
wood into the plain the Spaniards retreated to a 
large fort surrounded by a palisade twelve feet high, 
and began to fire rapidly. The front rank of the 
buccaneers rushed at the palisade and pulled part of 
it down. They charged into the fort and captured 
the entire garrison of 280 men. Not one of the 
buccaneers was killed, although a few were wounded, 
but twenty-six of the Spaniards were killed in the 
fort and sixteen wounded. The town was merely 


a collection of cane huts built as a sort of outpost | q 


against the Indians, who frequently rebelled. They 
found that shortly before their arrival the Spaniards 
had sent away three hundredweight of gold to 
Panama, and the same quantity was sent two or 
three times a year, 

During the fight the Indians had hidden them- 
selves, being afraid of the rain of bullets and the 
noise they made as they whistled through the air, 
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but after the fight was over they showed their 
-courage by rushing into the place and putting to 
death all the wounded prisoners until the buccaneers 
themselves interfered. In the town they found the 
eldest daughter of the Darien King, who had been 
enslaved by the Spaniards. In the meantime the 
governor, the priest, and the chief man of the place 
had escaped, and Sawkins in vain attempted to 
overtake them in a canoe, but rather than return 
empty-handed he resolved to go to Panama in the 
hope of being able to succeed where they had failed 
at Santa Maria. 

Captain Coxen was appointed commander of this 
expedition, and the plunder and the prisoners were 
sent back to the ships under a guard of twelve men. 
The Indian guides were rewarded for their services 
and returned to their own homes, with the exception 
of Captains Antonio, Andreas, and another named 
Goldeap, who offered to guide them to Panama and 
to aid them with a large body of men. One of the 
Spanish prisoners who had been captured after the 
attack, in order to save his life offered not only to 
lead them into the town, but to the very bed- 
_ chamber of the governor, and this he promised to do 
so successfully that the plan would be carried out 
_ before a single Spaniard in the town was aware that 
the governor had been taken prisoner. 

They stayed two days at Santa Maria and on the 
17th of April, 1680, started for Panama. They 
embarked in thirty-five canoes and a piragua, and 
_ in these they rode down to the Gulf of Belona, where 
they would enter the Pacific and work round to 
'_Panama. Before they left, at the request of the 
King, the fort, the church, and the town were all 
burnt and the Spanish prisoners, rather than be left 
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behind to the tender mercies of the Indians, em- 
barked in anything that would hold them, preferring 
to risk their lives in company with the buccaneers 
rather than look forward to certain death at the 
hands of the Indians. 

Ringrose, the historian of these adventures, and 
a companion were embarked in one of the slowest 
canoes, and getting entangled in a shoal two miles 
long, were obliged to wait for high water and were 
left behind by their companions. They spent the 
night in this manner in a deluge of rain, keeping 
watch turn by turn. 

The next morning, succeeding in getting clear of 
the shoal, they overtook their companions, who 
were laying in a stock of water, as for some distance 
they would not be able to find any. The two com- 
panions disembarked from their canoe and, taking 
calabashes, went some distance from the bank to 
supply themselves with water, but on their return 
found that their companions had again left them in 
the lurch. This caused them some uneasiness, for 
they were afraid that they might meet with the 
same difficulties as before. Ringrose himself bitterly 
resented the callous indifference of their companions 
for their safety. 

They made all haste to overtake their companions, 
but without success, and succeeded in losing their 
way amongst the numerous islands lying scattered 
about at the mouth of the river, but at last, after 
much trouble and exertion, they struck the proper 
channel, the Bocca Chica, but they were unable to 
get through as the flood was running strongly 
against them. They were obliged then to put 
ashore, and fastened the boat by a rope to a tree. 
As soon as the tide turned they made their way to 
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an island at some distance from the river’s mouth 
in the Gulf of St. Miguel, but not without danger, 
for their boat was twenty feet long by only one and 
a half feet broad. Here they encamped for the 
night, soaked through by torrential rain and 
tormented by thirst, with no fire, and disconsolate 
for the loss of their companions. They were cold, 
wet, and miserable, and could see nothing but sea 
and mountains. 

When the day broke they made their way with 
much trouble to the Point St. Lawrence, one man 
being constantly employed in baling the water out 
of the canoe, but as they were passing one of the 
islands which studded the water a large wave upset 
their boat ; they however managed to struggle ashore, 
the canoe being cast up after them. Fortunately 
their weapons had been fastened to the bottom of 
the boat. These had suffered no injury, as they 
had been wrapped up carefully with wax coverings. 
Their powder, too, had escaped owing to the same 
precautions, but their provisions had all suffered 
and were uneatable. As they were cleaning their 
weapons they saw an old piragua thrown upon the 

shore. This they found contained six Spanish 
prisoners who had escaped. Their common mis- 

_ fortune obliterated all feeling of enmity and they 
amicably cooked their meat at the same fire. 

A council of war was held and the majority were 
| for giving up the pursuit and settling down amongst 
| the Indians if they were unable to reach the ships 

lying in the Northern Sea. With some difficulty 
_Ringrose persuaded them from the idea and urged 
them, at any rate for one day, not to give in. While 
| they were discussing this matter the man on the 
look-out cried out that he saw an Indian. They at 
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once gave chase and found that he was one of their 
own companions who with seven others had arrived 
in a great canoe. Their joy was mutual and they 
declared that in one canoe they could overtake the 
boats of the others in the course of a day. As for 
the Spaniards, they wished to put them to death, and 
had it not been for Ringrose’s intervention would 
have carried out their intention, for his own men 
were indifferent to their fate. One of the Spaniards 
they determined to retain as a slave, to the other 
five Ringrose, who was apprehensive on their behalf, 
gave his own canoe and urged them to do the best 
they could for themselves. 

Things now looked better for the company of 
buccaneers. They hoisted sail and with a fresh 
breeze behind them made a pleasant and easy 
passage over the sea until the evening, when it 
grew very dark and rained heavily. Suddenly two 
fires were sighted on the mainland and the Indians, 
thinking they were the camp fires of Captain Antonio 
and Captain Andreas, cried aloud with joy and 
pulled for the shore as fast as they could, but hardly 
had the canoe made its way through the breakers 
and touched the shore than a large body of Spaniards 
rushed down upon them, armed with clubs, and, 
drawing the canoe on land, made the party prisoners. 
Ringrose seized his gun, prepared to sell his life 
dearly, but was overpowered by four or five of the 
enemy. The Indians, however, being unencumbered 
leapt from the boat and made for the woods. Ring- 
rose tried in vain to communicate with their captors, 
speaking to them in French as well as in English, 
but could obtain no reply. He then spoke to them 
in Latin and discovered that they were prisoners 
who had been captured at Santa Maria, but liberated 
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for fear they might escape \ ear Panama and 
give the alarm to the inhabitants of the town. 

The Spaniards collected their prisoners into a hut 
and their leader meditated inflicting some of the 
cruelties on them which the Spaniards had experi- 
enced at their hands, but at that moment the Spanish 
prisoners for whom Ringrose had but a short time 
before interceded, and whose lives he had saved, 
reached the hut and related the treatment that they 
had received at his hands. This altered the com- 
plexion of the whole matter. The Spanish leader 
rose and embraced Ringrose, paying him and the 
English many compliments, but showering abuse 
upon the Indians. He made them sit down by him 
and eat with them. After which he granted them 
their liberty and promised that of the Indians who 
had escaped from the canoe if they should be found. 
He finally gave them a canoe and bade them God 
speed, with many hopes that they would be as 
fortunate as they had been generous. All that night 
they sailed, not daring to land as the coast was rocky 
and dangerous, 

The following morning, after they had been 
sailing and paddling for some hours a canoe suddenly 
appeared, making swiftly for them. This proved 
to be one of the English boats, whose crew thought 
that they were Spaniards. Ringrose’s party were 
overjoyed to see their old companions once again, 
nor were the others less pleased. They all made 
their way to an island distant about seven miles, 
where they surprised an old man who was there 
keeping watch. They were greatly satisfied to hear 
the news of their arrival had not yet reached Panama, 
and at dusk in the same evening a small barque was 
surprised and captured that had come to an anchor 
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outside the island. This boat had been employed in 
landing Spanish soldiers on the adjacent shore to 
keep the Indians in check. The crews of the canoes 
now manned this vessel together with Captains Sharp 
and Cook. 

Next morning they chased a barque, which Captain 
Harris captured after a sharp resistance, and put on 
it a prize crew of thirty men. Next day they chased 
another barque, but without success. Coxen’s men 
missed capturing this vessel owing to a contrary 
wind, and what was worse than all the vessel not 
only escaped, but escaped to spread the alarm 
in Panama. They now lost all hope of taking 
Panama by surprise, but they thought that by a 
sudden dash they might be able to capture some of 
the shipping. For some unknown reason the leaders 
of the buccaneers decided to allow the Indians to 
carry out their wish of putting to death all the 
Spanish prisoners, but by a sudden but unpre- 
meditated movement the prisoners in a body made 
a dash for liberty through the ranks of the Indians 
and, in spite of a rain of spears and arrows, burst 
their way through their ranks, made for the woods 
and escaped unhurt. 

After a stay of a few hours at Chepillo the boats 
started for Panama, which lay only a few miles away, 
with the intention of reaching it before the morning. 
This they did at sunrise, and saw lying at anchor 
before the city the merchant ships and also five 
large men-of-war and three smaller vessels, which 
had been dispatched thither to protect the shipping 
and the city. As soon as these saw the buccaneers 
they weighed anchor, hoisted sail, and bore down 
upon the rovers’ flotilla directly before the wind 
with such impetuosity that it seemed as though 
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they would run them down. The admiral’s vessel 
was manned by ninety Biscayans, active seamen 
and good soldiers. They were all volunteers and 
had shipped under the command of Don Jacinto de 
Barahona, the high-admiral. The second was manned 
by seventy-seven negroes under the command of Don 
Francisco de Peralta. The third by sixty-five 
mulattoes under Don Diego de Carabaxal. These 
commanders had received strict injunctions to give 
no quarter whatever. Everything was to the dis- 
advantage of the buccaneers, they were fewer in 
number and only a few of the boats were able to 
arrive in time. The first five canoes contained only 
thirty-seven men. The heavy piraguas were still 
lagging behind, and all were tired with battling 
against a heavy wind. The whole force of the 
buccaneers in canoes and piraguas amounted only 
to sixty, which included the King of Darien. These 
were opposed by the total force of 228 of the 
Spaniards. 

The vessel of Don Carabaxal passed between the 
boats of Sawkins and Ringrose and fired at each of 
them, wounding four men in one and one in the 
other, but the buccaneers took advantage of the 
slowness of the Spanish vessel in tacking, and their 
return volley killed several men. Almost before they 
had time to reload the admiral’s vessel was upon 
them, but a second volley from the buccaneers 
killed amongst others the man at the wheel and the 
ship running into the wind her sails lay aback. 
The canoes then pulled under her stern, and keeping 
up a hot and continuous fire upon the deck killed 
anyone who ventured to touch the helm, and cut 
the mainsheet and mainbrace. In this attack 
Sawkins’ canoe had been disabled, so he exchanged 
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into a piragua and went to meet Peralta, leaving 
four canoes to harass the admiral’s ship. A desperate 
fight now ensued between Sawkins and Peralta, who 
lay alongside, each trying to board the other, loading 
and firing as quickly as they could. The first vessel 
in the meantime had tacked about and was coming- 
up to relieve the admiral, but those in the canoes, 
afraid of being beaten from the admiral’s stern and 
so giving him time to rally, sent two of their boats, 
under Ringrose and Springer, to meet Peralta. The 
admiral made signals for his captains to come to his 
aid, but the canoes pursued Peralta, and would have 
succeeded in boarding him but that seeking his own 
safety he made away. 

With a shout the remaining boats wedged the 
rudder of the admiral’s vessel, so making it useless, 
and poured in volley after volley, killing the admiral 
- and the chief pilot. By this time two-thirds of the 
Spaniards had been killed, a number more had been 
wounded, and all the survivors were disheartened at 
the murderous effect of the buccaneers’ fire. Although 
the buccaneers had several times offered them 
quarter they had refused it, but at last they sur- 
rendered. The prize was then boarded by Captain 
Coxen, accompanied by Captain Harris, who had 
been shot through both legs. After they had put all 
their wounded on board they manned two canoes 
and hurried off to give what help they could to 
Sawkins, who had been three times beaten off by 
Peralta. 

They came close under the side of the admiral’s 
vessel and poured in a hot volley. As they were 
expecting a volley in return a sudden explosion on 
the vessel blew up the deck and those Spaniards who 
were on it, The captain, who was a brave man, 
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leapt into the sea, and in spite of his own injuries 
and burns tried to help his own men. Then another 
keg of powder blew up, and under cover of the smoke 
and the confusion caused Sawkins boarded and 
captured what was left of the vessel. According to 
the historian it was indeed a wretched sight, not a 
man escaped some wounds, and most of them were 
either killed or dreadfully disfigured. Of the crew 
of eighty-six who had started out to attack the 
buccaneers only twenty-five remained alive, and of 
those only eight were able to bear arms; blood 
covered everything, even the ropes of the rigging. 
Peralta, unmindful of his own wounds, endeavoured 
to dissuade the buccaneers from attacking the other 
vessels in the harbour, telling them that the largest 
of them held a crew of 350 men, and that’ the others 
were almost as well defended. However, a dying 
sailor who was lying on the deck denied this and 
said that not a man remained on board, the crews 
having been taken to man smaller vessels that had 
followed the admiral out of the harbour to attack 
the buccaneers. Believing that a man at the point 
of death could have no object in saying anything 
but what was true, the buccaneers found that the 
vessels had been deserted. The largest, La Santissima 
Trinidada, before being deserted had been set on 
fire, and the hull had been pierced in several places. 
The fire, however, was soon put out, the holes were 
blocked, and the vessel converted into a_ hospital 
for the wounded rovers. 

They found that they had lost eighteen men killed 
and twenty-two wounded, of whom two subsequently 
died, in this action which began at sunrise and lasted 
till noon. The third vessel had succeeded in making 
her escape, and although she had met with two 
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others, even with this reinforcement she refused to 
fight. Now that this desperate action was over 
Peralta, who was a brave man, expressed his admira- 
tion of the courage of the English, who he said 
scorned to fight under cover as other enemy countries 
were used to do, and preferred an open fight. Captain 
Harris who had taken a prominent part in this 
combat was mortally wounded and died, greatly to 
the regret of his companions. 

The Panama of this present time was a new city 
built four miles east of that city which Morgan had 
burnt, and had itself since that time been three times 
destroyed by fire. This new city was larger than 
the old one and was solidly built of brick and stone. 
It was defended by a garrison of 1300 soldiers. The 
buccaneers afterwards found out that the city 
during this action was denuded of troops, and that 
had they chosen to attack it instead of engaging the 
fleet they might easily have taken the place, for all 
the garrison had been used to reinforce the crews of 
the Spanish vessels. 

Five vessels were taken at Perico, in which they 
found large booty. The Trinidada, a vessel of four 
hundred tons, had a valuable cargo of sugar, sweet- 
meats, wine, skins, and other articles. Another of 
three hundred tons was laden with a valuable cargo 
of iron, and as the Spaniards refused to redeem it, 
it was burnt and sunk. Another of 180 tons laden 
with sugar was given to Captain Cook. The fourth 
laden with meal was sunk as useless. The fifth, a 
vessel of fifty tons, was given to Captain Coxen. 
The smaller armed vessels were destroyed by fire, 
after the rigging and sails had been taken from 
them. 

Captain Coxen had been accused of cowardice in 
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this action. He indignantly refuted the charge and 
determined, together with the seventy odd men who 
formed his party, to rejoin the ships in the Northern 
Sea. The two Indians, Don Andreas and Don 
Antonio, returned with him. The King, Don Andreas, 
left his son and nephew in the care of Captain Saw- 
kins, who was now commander of the whole party, 
and begged him to give the Spaniards no quarter. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE ADVENTURES OF SAWKINS 
AND SHARP—continued 


Havine burnt more ships and taken what booty 
they could, after a stay of ten days at Panama the 
buccaneer fleet-made for the island of Tavoga, where 
they found the village, consisting of about a hun- 
dred huts, quite deserted. These, by the carelessness 
of a drunken sailor, were set on fire and destroyed. 
While they were here merchants from Panama came 
to the buccaneers to sell their goods, and to buy in 
return the plunder which had been contained in 
their own vessels, giving 200 pieces of eight for each 
negro. After a stay of eight days they captured a 
vessel from Truxillo containing a sum of money to 
pay the garrison of Panama, and with a cargo of 
two thousand jars of wine and a quantity of gun- 
powder. They were informed by another vessel from 
the same place that a ship was coming in a few days 
containing 100,000 pieces of eight. 

A message was sent by the governor demanding 
to know their object in visiting those parts of the 
country. To this Captain Sawkins replied that he 
had“come with the object of assisting the King of 
Darien, who was the real lord of the country, and 
he further demanded a ransom of 500 pieces of eight 
for each sailor and 1000 for the commander. He 
further demanded a promise that the Indians 
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should not be molested, as they were the real owners 
of the country. He learnt that a certain priest, 
who was now Bishop of Panama, was in the city, 
and, calling to mind that he had been his prisoner 
when he took the city five years before, he sent him 
two loaves of sugar as a present. This compliment 
the bishop returned by sending him a gold ring. 
At the same time the governor demanded to know 
on what commissions they were carrying on these 
high-handed proceedings in order that he might 
find out to what authorities he should complain. 
Sawkins replied that as yet all his forces were not 
collected, but that when they were they would all 
come to Panama bearing their commissions in the 
muzzles of their guns, and that he might read them 
by such light as gunpowder would be able to give 
him. 

The men were now grumbling at the scarcity of 
food and were inclined to be mutinous, so Sawkins 
was compelled to give up the idea of capturing the 
rich vessel from Peru, and set sail for the island of 
Otoque with the intention of buying hogs and fowls, 
but on the way he lost two barques, one containing 
seven and the other fifteen men. 

While off the pear] fisheries of Cayboa they made 
an attack on the town of Puebla Nueva with a force 
of sixty men. They were guided up the river by 
natives, but the inhabitants of the town had blocked 
the stream with trunks of trees, and had constructed 
ramparts in front of the town. An impetuous attack 
by the buccaneers was checked by a hot fire from the 
defenders, with the result that Sawkins himself was 
shot dead and his men were driven back to their 
boats, leaving two killed and three wounded, although 
they effected a retreat in order, 
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Shortly after this, however, they captured a vessel 
with a cargo of indigo and burnt two others. Saw- 
kins’ death was much regretted by all his followers, 
who respected him for his courage. The entire 
_ leadership now devolved on Sharp, who gave up 
his last prize to Captain Cook, whose vessel he took 
over and gave to the sixty-three men who wished 
to return home. These took with them all the 
Indians to act as guides. Sharp, in a council held 
on board the T'rinidada, offered a bonus of £1000 
to all who would carry out Sawkins’ scheme and 
sail with him round the South of America through 
the Straits of Magellan, but he could persuade none 
of them to do so. 

Ringrose, who formed one of the party, and is 
the historian of this expedition, confesses that he 
himself would like to have accompanied the men 
overland, but that he was afraid of the Indians 
and the long and hazardous journey in the wet 
season. 

At Cayboa they took in water and wood and 
salted deer and turtle. Here Ringrose relates two 
remarkable incidents that happened to him, one of 
which was that he found an oyster so large that he 
had to cut it in four pieces before he could swallow 
it. Another was that as he was sitting under a man- 
cinella tree some drops from it fell on him causing 
a painful eruption which lasted several days. While 
here Sharp burnt one of his prizes for the sake of 
the ironwork, and received Cook, whose men had 
revolted, on to his own vessel. 

Sharp determined to careen and clean his vessels 
at the island of Gorgona, off the coast of Colombia, 
and from thence to proceed to Guayaquil, where 
he was informed by a certain Captain Juan, that he 
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might throw away his silver and load with gold. 
Gorgona was selected for this purpose because it was 
seldom or never touched at by the Spaniards, who 
avoided it because of the perpetual rain. Those 
sailors who had lost all their money by gambling 
were impatient at these delays and grumbled at the 
risk they were running of all the coast being roused 
and their plans defeated, but those who still retained 
some of their booty decided on Gorgona. 

During their stay on this island they repaired their 
rigging and laid in a stock of fresh meat, shot monkeys, 
snakes, and other animals, amongst which was a 
serpent twelve feet long and fourteen inches thick. 
At this time Sharp determined to give up his design 
on Guayaquil and to make for Arica, on the coast 
of Chile, in which place the Potosi plate was deposited. 
An old man who had lived much in the neighbourhood 


and amongst the Spaniards offered himself as a guide 


and promised each man £2000. 
After a sail of a fortnight they reached the island 


| of Drake, or Plate Island, which derived its name 
| from the fact that it was here that Drake divided 
_ the spoil amongst his men, and that each of the 


forty-five which formed his company had six bowls 
full of coin, and his ships were so full of booty that 


_ they had to throw much of it overboard. In Crom- 


well’s time in the adjoining Bay of Manta a vessel 


_ from Lima, said to have a cargo of 30,000,000 dollars, 
on its way as a present to Charles I was lost through 
| sailing too near the shore. 


While they were engaged in catching goats on 


this island to their surprise and satisfaction they 
'were joined by Captain Cox, whom they had lost 


sight of a fortnight before, they feared for good. They 
killed and salted one hundred goats a day, and one 
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man turned seventeen turtles in one small bay within 
a few hours. 

When passing Guayaquil they sighted a Spanish 
vessel, to which they gave chase. An Indian prisoner 
on board Sharp’s vessel hailed them in Spanish to 
lower their sails; the Spaniards replied that they 
would lower those of the English first, and opened 
fire upon the buccaneers. This the buccaneers 
returned and shot the man at the wheel, and so 
damaged the rigging that they cried for quarter. 
The prisoners consisted of thirty-five men, of whom 
twenty-four were Spanish and several were persons 
of quality. The buccaneers had two men wounded 
and one man killed during the fight, besides having 
their rigging much cut about. The captain of the 
Spanish vessel had sworn in bravado to attack the 
buccaneers’ fleet if he should chance to come across 
it. He informed them that the governor of Lima, 
aiter hearing of their visit to Panama, had gathered 
together five ships and 750 soldiers, and that two 
other vessels with crews of four hundred soldiers 
were preparing to start. Another vessel armed with 
twenty-four guns was anchored close to Callao, 
prepared to remove the King’s plate from Arica. 
Also that at Guayaquil they had constructed two 
forts and gathered together 850 men, white and 
coloured. The same day the prize was stripped of 
her rigging and sunk by the buccaneers. 

On dividing the booty they found that they had 
over 3200 pieces of eight in all. A Spanish monk 
who was on board the captain’s vessel was shot by 
the buccaneers and thrown overboard before he was 
dead. MRingrose expresses his great abhorrence at 
the cruelty, but was unable.to interfere to prevent it 
as his authority was not sufficiently great. 
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The prisoners confessed that they had captured 
near Cayboa a boat full of buccaneers, all of whom 
with the exception of one they had put to death, 
and that from the survivor they had learnt of the 
designs upon Guayaquil. 

Captain Cox’s vessel proved to be a very slow one, 
so much so as to require towing. This being a very 
great impediment she was sunk and her crew of 
140 men and forty-five prisoners transferred to 
another vessel. While off Tumbes Peralta told them 
a story of a priest who had landed there in spite of 
the opposition of ten thousand Indians, and that 
as he put his foot on the shore from the boat two 
lions and two tigers came out of the wood to meet 
him, but he gently laid the cross which he was 
carrying upon their backs, when they meekly returned 
to the woods. On this the Indians at once fell down 
and worshipped it, and were all baptised. 

During the night as they were passing Paita 
they sighted a vessel and were enabled to follow 
her by the lights which she incautiously showed. 
They were spurred on in the pursuit by want of 
provisions, and on coming up the Spaniards at once 
surrendered. The buccaneers cast lots as to who 
should be the first to board the vessel and the lot 
fell to the larboard watch. The vessel had a cargo 
of fifty cases of cocoa, raw silk, cloth, iron, and 
other goods. The prize was plundered and dis- 
masted, and prisoners were turned adrift in it with 
only a foresail, a small quantity of water and flour. 
Some of the prisoners of quality were, however, 
retained, together with a few slaves to do the 
drudgery. 

The next plan formed was to attack Arica with 
112 men, after first capturing some fishermen to act 
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as guides. They found, however, to their great 
disgust that landing was impossible, as the whole 
of the coast was alarmed and up in arms. Troops of 
horse covered the ground round the bay, in which 
six ships rode at anchor. This design was abandoned 
and it was determined to plunder the town of Hillo 
by means of four canoes containing fifty men. 
They were met on landing by a company of horse- 
men, who after a few volleys fled. They then marched 
on the town and, after taking a small breastwork 
composed of sand-bags and clay, they captured 
the town. A wounded Indian told them that their 
arrival had been expected, information having 
come from Lima. They found in the town a quantity 
of pitch, wine, oil, and flour, and sixty men were 
sent up a neighbouring valley to reconnoitre. They 
found it abounded with figs, lemons, and olive and 
orange trees, and further on was a sugar mill from 
which the greater part of the sugar had been removed. 
The Spaniards, who were stationed in the hills, rolled 
down large stones upon them, but took care to keep 
out of range of the fire. Captain Cox was dispatched 
with a flag of truce to offer terms to the Spaniards, 
and they agreed to give eighty head of cattle as a ran- 
som for the mill, and dispatched a message to Captain 
Sharp not to injure the drivers of the oxen when 
they came. Being told by the Spaniards that the 
oxen had already arrived at the port the men, 
contrary to Ringrose’s advice, returned laden with 
sugar and found that they had been duped by the 
Spaniards. In excuse for their want of faith they 
declared that the wind was so high that they could 
not drive the herds, but that the cattle should 
arrive that night. No cattle, however, arrived, and 
the buccaneers were so enraged that a hundred 
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men marched up the valley, burnt the house, the 
mill, and the canes, carried off the sugar, broke up 
the jars, and cracked all the wheels. On returning 
near the shore they were charged by a body of three 
hundred horsemen, who took them by surprise, but 
not before they had thrown down the sugar and 
taken up their arms. 

Ringrose continues the story as follows: ‘‘ We 
being in good rank and order fairly proffered them 
battle upon the bay, but, as we advanced to meet 
them they retired and rid towards the mountains 
to surround us, and take the rocks from us if they 
possibly could. Hereupon perceiving their inten- 
tions we returned back and possessed ourselves of 
the said rocks and also of the lower town, as the 
Spaniards themselves did of the upper town, at a 
distance of half a mile from the lower, the hills and 
the woods adjoining thereunto. The horsemen being 
now in possession of those quarters we could per- 
ceive, as far as we could see, more and more men 
resort unto them so that their forces increased 
hourly to considerable numbers. We fired at one 
another as long as we could see and the day would 
permit. But in the meantime we observed that 
several of them rid to the watch hill and looked out 
often to the seaward. This gave us occasion to fear 
that they had more strength and forces coming 
that way which they expected every minute. Here- 
upon, lest we should speed worse than we had done 
before, we resolved to embark silently in the dark 
of the night.” 

They carried off with them a large chest of sugar, 
thirty jars of oil, a quantity of fruit, both wild and 
cultivated. So far as they could judge it appeared 
that the enemy also had fled in the night, for only 
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fifty men could be seen. The prisoners seeing a 
comet during the night told the buccaneers that 
their advent had always been preceded by a 
comet. 

_After this the buccaneers hoped by a sudden 
surprise to take the city of La Serena, on the coast 
of Chile, but they found the Spaniards on the alert ; 
they broke through a company of one hundred 
horsemen, killing three officers and wounding four 
men before they reached the town. There were 
seven large churches in the town and large houses 
belonging to rich merchants, with large gardens 
surrounding them. The inhabitants had fled and 
hidden or carried off their treasure, and one of the 
prisoners said they had killed their slaves for fear 
they should revolt and join the buccaneers. 

A party of forty buccaneers scoured the woods, 
endeavouring to secure prisoners who might act as 
guides. Under a flag of truce the Spaniards sent an 
envoy to the buccaneers offering to ransom their town 
with 95,000 pieces of eight, but as the amount was 
not forthcoming the buccaneers set fire to the town. 
Following the example of the people in the lowlands 
of Europe, the Spaniards opened the sluices and 
inundated the streets. In order to render the 
conflagration more complete each house was set fire 
to separately. A second party laden with booty 
was sent to the ships, and on their way they en- 
countered and defeated an ambuscade of 250 
Spaniards. In the meantime, while they were 
engaged in their attack upon the town, an attempt 
had been made to burn their ship, and to effect this 
a man floated down the river on an inflated skin 
until he reached the stern of the vessel. He stuffed 


brimstone and oakum between the keel and the. 
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stern-post and set fire to the rudder. The men on 
board were alarmed at the smoke, the more so as it 
was some time before they could discover the origin 
of it, but when at last they found out where it came 
from it was quickly put out. 

Before sailing the buccaneers, at a loss what to do 
with their prisoners, and fearing that they might 
do some damage to the ship or revolt, set them 
all free. 

They reached the island of Juan Fernandez on 
the festival of Christmas, which they solemnised by 
firing three volleys from their muskets, and killing 
sixty goats in one day. They found the shore so 
thick with seals that they were obliged to shoot 
many of them to clear the path. They filled their 
water-jars and in a bay named False Wild Harbour 
they killed several sea-lions. 

Their hardships and privations had brought the 
men to a mutinous condition. Some of them wished 
to return to England or go back to the plantations, 
while others were in favour of remaining longer in 
those seas. But all agreed that Captain Sharp 
should be deposed and that John Watling, an old 
privateer and experienced seaman, should be elected 
in his place. 

The island abounded in cabbage-palms and large 
trees, and the waters swarmed with fish in such quanti- 
ties that they could be caught with the bare hook, 
and one man could capture enough in an hour to 


| feed the whole crew. While the buceaneers were 


engaged in fishing, shooting goats, and cutting 
timber they were alarmed by the sight of three 
Spanish men-of-war approaching the island, and 


_ having no time to weigh anchor they slipped their 


cables and put to sea as quickly as possible. One 
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of the crew, an Indian, who in the confusion had 
been left behind, was obliged to spend the next 
few days under the same conditions as Robinson 
Crusoe. 

The three Spanish vessels were the El Santo 
Christo, of eight hundred tons armed with twelve 
guns, the San Francisco, six hundred tons armed 
with ten guns, and a smaller vessel of 350 tons. 
As soon as they came in sight they hoisted their 
flags, to which the buccaneers responded by hoist- 
ing their own. They manceuvred for some time, 
neither squadron wishing to come to close quarters. 
Watling himself does not appear to have given 
great evidence of much courage. After some time 
spent in this way the Spanish vessels made off, no 
doubt glad to get away, and to the relief of the 
buccaneers. 

They now determined to make another descent 
upon Arica, and two canoes manned with twenty- 
five men were sent off to obtain guides from the 
island of Yquique. At first they could not discover 
the island, but finally they succeeded and brought 
with them two old white men and two Indians. 
They learnt that the people from Arica came to this 
island to buy clay, and all water used by the inhabi- 
tants had to be conveyed from the mainland. The 
Indians were guiltless of clothes and were in the 
habit of chewing a certain herb which dyed their 
teeth green. The prisoners were examined, and one 
of them, suspected of trying to deceive the buccaneers, 
was shot by order of the commander. Sharp protested 
against this cruelty and declared himself, so far as 
he was concerned, guiltless of it, promising them 
retribution for their inhumanity. The other prisoner 
said that he was the superintendent of the slaves 
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belonging to the governor of the town, who were 
employed in catching fish and selling them to the 
towns in the interior. At that time he said there 
were three Chilian ships and a small barque in the 
harbour, and there was a fortification in the town 
mounted with twelve guns. The people had been 
already alarmed by reports from Coquimbo of their 
arrival and in the interval had carried off and con- 
cealed their treasure. Besides the fortification in the 
town there were breast-works surrounding it and 
all the streets were barricaded. 

In spite of these warnings the buccaneers manned 
a launch and four canoes and hovered about the 
town, rowing and sailing all the time in the hope of 
surprising it. They spent the day in concealment 
under the cliffs and began their reconnaissance at 
night. 

On the 30th of January, 1680, which happened 
to be a Sunday, they landed amongst some rocks 
four miles to the south of the town, landing ninety- 
two men and leaving the rest to defend the boats. 
It was agreed that the signal of one column of smoke 
should summon the party into the harbour in one 
canoe, but on two columns appearing they should 
bring away all, leaving only fifteen men with the 
boats. They mounted a steep hill, but seeing no 
Spaniards they were in hopes that they would effect 
a complete surprise. But as they were descending 
the other side three horsemen who had been on the 
look out rode full speed down the hill and gave the 
alarm to the city. 

Forty men attacked the fort with hand grenades 
and a desperate battle ensued, but inflamed with 
rage and desperation the buccaneers forced their 
way into the town and filled every street in the 
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city with dead bodies. The Spaniards were retreat- 
ing from one barricade to another, but these barri- 
cades had to be taken over and over again, for the 
number of the buccaneers was not sufficient to hold 
- what they had captured and the Spaniards driven 
from one barricade returned to it as soon as the 
buccaneers had passed, and manned it with new 
forces and fresh men. 

The buccaneers foolishly encumbered themselves 
with prisoners; they found that there were in the 
place four hundred soldiers from Lima, two hundred 
armed townsmen, and a garrison in the fort of three 
hundred men. Being now masters of nearly the 
whole of the town, they sent to demand the sur- 
render of the fort. To this the garrison made no 
reply, and so the buccaneers advanced to attack it. 
They were several times repulsed, and mounting to 
the roof of the neighbouring house they fired down 
into the fort, but being in danger of being sur- 
rounded and cut off they were obliged to desist. 
The numbers of the enemy were hourly increasing, 
and at last the buccaneers were compelled to retire 
to the hospital, where their wounded were being 
attended by their surgeons. Watling and several 
of his officers were killed and many were badly 
wounded. It seemed now as if Sharp’s prophecy 
were about to come true, for the buccaneers were 
being outnumbered and beaten from place to place, 
and it seemed as if they must be exterminated to a 
man. Being without a leader the buceaneers were 
thrown into confusion, and in this perilous condition 
they were glad to turn their eyes on their old com- 
mander, Captain Sharp, and begged him earnestly to 
take the eommand and lead them out of their perilous 
situation. He would at first take no notice of their 
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request, as he was naturally somewhat indignant 
at the mutiny which had deposed him from his 
command. 

The historian says: ‘‘ Mr. Sharp was a man of 
undaunted courage and excellent conduct, not 
fearing in the least to look an insulting enemy in 
the face, and a person that knows both the theory 
and practice of navigation as well as most do. Here- 
upon, at our earnest request and petition, he took 
upon him the command in chief again and began to 
distribute his orders for our safety. He would have 
brought off our surgeons, but they, having been 
drinking while we assaulted the fort, would not 
come with us when they were called. They killed 
and took of our number twenty-eight men besides 
eighteen that we brought off who were desperately 
wounded. At that time we were all extremely faint 
for want of water and victuals whereof we had none 
all that day. We were likewise almost choked with 
the dust of the town, being so much raised by the 
_ work that their guns had made that we could scarce 
see each other. They beat us out of the town, then 
followed us into the savannahs, still charging as fast 
as they could. But when they saw that we rallied 
again, resolving to die one by another, they ran 
from us into the town and sheltered themselves 
under their breast-works. Thus we retreated in as 
good order as we possibly could observe in that 
confusion, but their horsemen followed us as we 
retired and fired at us all the way, though they 
would not come within reach of our guns, for theirs 
reached further than ours and outshot us above one- 
third. We took the sea-side for our greater security, 
which, when the enemy saw, they betook themselves 
to the hills, rolling down great stones and whole 
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rocks to destroy us. Meanwhile those of the town 
examined our surgeons and other men whom they 
had made prisoners. These gave them our signs 
that we had left to our boats that were behind us, 
so that they immediately blew up two fires which 
were perceived by the canoes. This was the greatest 
of our dangers, for had we not come at that instant 
that we did to the sea-side our boats had been gone, 
they being already under sail, and we had inevitably 
perished every man. Thus we put off from the shore 
and got on board about ten at night, having been 
engaged in a bloody fight with the enemy all the day.” 

This was a severe set-back to the buccaneers. 
They were totally baffled, but hovered outside the 
fort in the hopes of being revenged on the three 
ships which, however, keeping to the security of 
the fort, refused to venture out. The town of Arica 
is described as a square place with a castle at one 
corner. The houses were mean, being only eleven 
feet high and built of mud. The place itself was the 
port of embarkation for all minerals. There were 
only ten survivors of the English prisoners. The 
losses of the Spaniards were severe, for seventy men 
were killed and three times as many wounded. 

On dividing the spoil only 87 pieces of eight fell 
to each buccaneer. After this they landed at Guasco, 
where they took on board five hundred jars of water 
and carried off 120 sheep, eighty goats and a 
large quantity of flour. At Hillo they caught the 
place sleeping, and heard a report, which proved to 
be false, that Panama had been taken by five 
thousand Englishmen. From here they carried off 
a quantity of wine and figs, as well as seven mule- 
loads of molasses and sugar from the sugar mill 
that they had visited on a previous occasion. 
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A few days later another mutiny broke out, and 
forty-seven men who refused to serve under Sharp 
were landed near the island of Plate with five Indian 
slaves to act as guides. Two Spanish vessels were 
captured near the island of Chica and one of them 
proved to be the same ship that they had captured 
before at Panama. They learnt that some of their 
overland companions had taken a good ship at 
Porto Bello. They captured some Spanish ship- 
wrights at this place and, after employing them for 
a fortnight in altering the vessel to their needs and 
taste, they set them at liberty, giving them one of 
their prizes. 

They now determined to make for the Golfo 
Dolce for the purpose of careening and cleaning 
their vessels. They landed there and took prisoner 
some Indians whom, contrary to their usual practice, 
they treated kindly, and from whom they bought 
plantains and honey. While here they learnt that 
the Spaniards had captured by treachery forty 
Darien chiefs and had forced peace upon the Indians. 
When the cleaning of the vessels had been completed 
they put to sea again and captured a Spanish vessel, 
the San Pedro, bound to Panama from Truxillo, 
bearing a rich cargo of 37,000 pieces of eight and 
other treasure. Strangely enough they had captured 
this same vessel fourteen months before. It was 
manned by a crew of forty men, besides friars and 
merchants. They took out part of her cargo of 
cocoa, cut down her masts, and turned her adrift, 
and on her placed all the old slaves, as a reward 
for good service, getting new ones from the 
prizes just captured. Francisco, a negro, was the 
one exception, for he had attempted to escape by 
swimming to shore in the Golfo Dolce. This they 
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did as a punishment. Part of the prize was divided, 
each buccaneer receiving 284 pieces of eight, leaving 
a reserve for future distribution. From the crew 
who had manned the prize they learnt that a new 
- viceroy of Peru, who had arrived at Panama, had 
not ventured to put to sea, although his vessel was 
armed with twenty-four guns, until he could have 
a strong convoy of men-of-war. 

A few days later they captured a small boat that 
ran between Lima and Panama. A friar and five 
negroes made their escape to the shore, but two 
white women were captured. Search revealed 
nothing of any value except a letter giving the 
information that the viceroy had left under a convoy 
of four vessels. The boat being worth nothing to 
the buccaneers was released together with the 
prisoners. The following day they captured a 
vessel, of which from its size they had at first stood 
somewhat in awe, but a hot fire from the buccaneers 
drove the Spaniards below and compelled them to 
ask for mercy. Their captain and boatswain had 
both been killed. She was boarded by Captain 
Sharp and twelve others and proved to be the El 
Santo Rosario, bound from Callao to Panama and 
commanded by Don Diego Lopez. She was manned 
by a crew of forty and laden with a rich cargo of 
bullion and specie, and 620 jars of wine and brandy. 
After disabling the prize they sent the prisoners 
adrift in it, retaining only one named Francisco, 
who had the reputation of a skilful pilot. They 
then divided the booty, of which each man received 
94 pieces of eight and from them, they learnt that 
their men captured at Arica had been considerately 
treated at Callao. 

In August they again landed at the island of 
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Plate and killed goats, and here Ringrose, the 
historian of this expedition, and James Chappel, 
quartermaster, fought a duel on shore, but we are 
not informed what the result of it was. The same 
evening a conspiracy of the slaves was detected in 
which they had plotted to kill their masters when 
they were overcome with drink. When the plot was 
discovered San Jago, the ringleader, a prisoner from 
Yquique, leaped overboard, but was shot by the 
captain. His summary death terrified the others, 
who were forgiven, and the same night the bucca- 
neers indulged in their usual debauch undeterred by 
the danger. 

From the pilot they had captured they learnt 
that a Lima vessel bound for Guayaquil had recently 
run ashore on Santa Clara, and had gone down with 
her cargo of 100,000 pieces of eight. They also 
learnt that the Viceroy of Peru had beheaded the 
admiral, Pouce, for his failure to destroy the buccaneer 
fleet when at Gorgona. 

Their next descent was on Paita, but the place 
was guarded by a strong garrison of horse and 
foot well armed. One hundred and forty musketeers 
_ and four hundred horsemen occupied a hill and a 

breast-work and fired upon the canoes. If they 

had only had the patience to wait until the bucca- 

neers landed there is no doubt they might have 

shot them down to a man. As the whole coast was 
_ now on the qui vive a longer stay in the neighbour- 
_ hood would serve no good purpose to the buccaneers, 
| so they set sail for the Straits of Magellan. ‘They 
touched at certain islands, the names of which were 
_not given, where they shot geese and made broth 
| of limpets, and here they captured one Indian and 
| shot another. He was clad in sealskin and carried 
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a net to catch penguins. He was so strong that he 
could open a mussel with his fingers. They kept 
him as a slave and gave him the name of Orson. 
Here they proceeded to a further division of the 
- booty which had been held in reserve, and each man 
received 322 pieces of eight. 

Captain Sharp received secret information on the 
7th of December that it was intended to put him 
to death during the Christmas festivities. The 
sole precaution he took was to divide the wine on 
board, as he believed that no sober man could 
make such a dastardly attempt, and of this wine 
each man received three jars. The cold now began 
to grow more severe. The negroes suffered more 
than the others, some of them suffering severely from 
frost-bite and mortification, and others died. On 
Christmas Day the occasion was celebrated by the 
killing of a fat sow, and this was the first meat the 
men had eaten since they left the island of Plate. 

In the middle of January the days grew very 
hot again, but the nights cold and dewy.. The men 
began to grow very weary of the voyage and promised 
each to contribute one piece of eight to that man 
who first discovered land. 

The sight of land birds soon proved that land was 
not far distant, and soon after the look-out spied 
the Barbadoes, but they did not dare to put in here 
for, having heard that peace was declared, they 
were afraid of being seized, and steered for Antigua, 
giving a wide berth to vessels of any sort, fearing 
that each might turn out to be a man-of-war. Here 
they set free a negro shoemaker, who had proved 
very, useful to them during the voyage. To Captain 
Sharp the men presented a mulatto boy as a 
slave, as a mark of respect for the way in which 
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he had brought them out of many difficulties and 
dangers. 

The remainder of the money was now divided 
between the men, each man receiving 24 pieces of 
eight, and a little Spanish dog which had been taken 
from a prize was sold on deck for 40 pieces of eight, 
the proceeds of which were given towards the cost 
of a general feast. 

On reaching Antigua, Sharp sent a negro ashore 
to buy tobacco and other necessaries, and to obtain 
leave to land. Ringrose concluded by saying that 
the “gentry of the place and common people were 
very willing and desirous to receive us, but on 
Wednesday, February Ist, the governor flatly 
refused us entry, at which the gentry were much 
troubled, showing themselves very kind to us, 
Hereupon we agreed among ourselves to give the 
ship to those of our company who had no money 
left them of all their purchase in this voyage, having 
lost it at play, and then put ourselves on board two 
ships bound for England, so I myself and thirteen 
more of our company went on board Captain Robert 
Porteen’s ship called the Lisbon Merchant, set sail 
from Antigua February 11th and landed in England 
March 26th, Anno 1682.” 

On his arrival in England Captain Sharp was 
tried for piracy, but acquitted. His intention was 
to return to the West Indies, but he could not find a 
captain willing to take him as passenger. Each 
was afraid that he would corrupt his crew and 
tempt them to mutiny, and would run away with 


their ship, as had been done before. No promises of 


his could prevail, so driven to desperation he bought 
for £20 a leaky old vessel which had been lying near 


- London Bridge, and with sixteen others, equally 
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desperate as himself, set sail for the high seas with 
nothing in the way of provisions except a small 
supply of butter and cheese and a few dozen pieces 
of salt beef. He reached the Downs, where he 
_ boarded and captured a French vessel and sank his 
own boat. He made a foray on Romney Marshes, 
where he secured some cattle. He then sailed away 
into obscurity, and from that time we have no 
further record of him. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
DAMPIER’S ADVENTURES 


Dampier, like Ringrose and several others, has left 
an interesting record of his connection with the 
buccaneers. He was the son of a Somerset farmer 
who went early to sea and joined the brotherhood, 
but at a time when they had degenerated into mere 
pirates. ~ 

He was amongst the number of those who had 
parted from Captain Sharp after their severe defeat 
before Arica. The party to which he joined himself 
consisted of forty-seven Englishmen and five Indians, 
who had determined to recross the Isthmus of 
Darien and return to the North Pacific Ocean. 
Their provisions consisted of some flour and chocolate 
mixed with sugar,.and they took a solemn oath 
that should any of their number sink by the way, 
through wounds or fatigue, they would put an end 
to him rather than that he should fall into the hands 
of their enemies the Spaniards, who they knew 
would only capture him in order to put him to the 
most painful tortures so that he might betray his 
companions. 

After sailing for a fortnight they reached the 
mouth of a river flowing into the Bay of St. Michael, 
where they unloaded their provisions and arms and 
sank their boats, and while they themselves were 
preparing for their inland journey the Indians were 
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occupied in catching fish and building huts to sleep 
in. The next day they struck an Indian path, which 
they followed until they reached an Indian village, 
but they found to their dismay that the Spaniards 
had stationed armed vessels at the mouths of all the 
navigable rivers, in order to intercept them on their 
return. 

Under the guidance of an Indian on the next 
day they reached a native house, but the owner 
refused to give them either food or information. 
Such conduct on his part would have met on 
other occasions with severe retribution, but in the 
critical condition to which they were now reduced 
it behoved them to refrain from making more 
enemies than they could possibly help. They tried 
in vain to win him over, but every offer was rebuffed, 
and neither money, knives, hatchets, or any other 
goods could move him, until a sailor pulled out a 
bright-coloured petticoat from his bag and threw it 
over the Indian’s wife. So delighted was she that 
she coaxed and wheedled her husband to such good 
purpose that he relaxed and gave them both food 
and information as well as a guide. 

There had been very heavy rain for several days, 
which made the travelling difficult and exhausting. 
There was no trace of a path of any kind, so they 
were obliged to find their direction by means of the 
rivers during the day and the stars by night. The 
course of some of these rivers was so tortuous that 


they were compelled to ford them sometimes twenty 


or thirty times in the day. So exhausted were they 
with fatigue, hunger, rain, and cold, that they were 
quite heedless about their enemy the Spaniards. 
After struggling along for several days they 
reached the house of an Indian who had at one time 
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lived with the bishop of Panama, and who received 
them with kindness. While they were resting here 
to dry their arms and provisions a surgeon, a 
Mr. White, who formed one of the party, injured 
his knee by an accidental explosion of gunpowder. 
He struggled along with his party as long as he was 
able, but was finally compelled to give up the attempt, 
and with two or three others remained behind with 
the Indians, amongst whom he lived for five or six 
months, and left on record his experiences whilst 
with them. 

The rainy season had now set in and was ac- 
companied by terrible storms and thunder and 
lightning. The lowland and the land bordering on 
the rivers was flooded, so that the buccaneers were 
compelled to seek what rest they could in the trees. 
Their discomfort was aggravated by the fact that 
the slaves had fled carrying with them everything 
of a portable nature that they could lay hands on, 

Dampier’s chief anxiety seems to have been to 
preserve the precious record of his experiences. 
This he enclosed in the hollow of a bamboo which 
he sealed at both ends with wax. While crossing 
a river one of the buccaneers who was weighed 
down with a bundle of 300 dollars which he carried 
on his back was swept away by the water and 
drowned. So dispirited were the rest of his com- 
panions by fatigue that they made no effort to 
recover either the body or the dollars. 

They struggled along for eighteen days and 
reached the River Concepcion, where they obtained 
Indian canoes and rowed to Le Sounds Key, one of 
the Samballas islands, a place where buccaneers 
were in the habit of gathering. UHere they found 
a French privateer, on which they embarked and 
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dismissed their Indian guides, making them presents 
of many hatchets and other articles. The captain 
of the privateer assembled his fleet at Springer’s Key, 
and it was his intention to attack Panama, but 
Dampier and his party dissuaded him. They stayed 
here for a week deliberating upon the towns which 
were worth attacking for plunder. 

The English and the French, however, could not 
agree, but at last they all sailed for Carpenter’s 
River, touching on the way at the Isle of St. Andreas. 
In a gale the ships were separated, and Dampier, 
who had taken a dislike to the French captain, 
persuaded an Englishman, by name Captain Wright, 
to fit out a small vessel and cruise along the coast 
for provisions; the Englishmen shooting game on 
land while the Indians fished for turtle in the sea. 

When they returned to Le Sounds Key Mr. White, 
the surgeon mentioned before, joined them, but so 
bedecked and painted was he after the Indian 
fashion that it was some time before they could 
recognise him. He told how an Indian chief had 
offered him his daughter as his wife, and he had only 
escaped from these personal attentions under the 
excuse that he would search for English dogs for 
hunting. As they sailed by Carthagena they saw 
a well-known convent, on which they cast covetous 
eyes. This convent had a great name for sanctity. 
The Virgin was said to have performed many great 
miraculous feats, and in consequence valuable 
presents were made to the institution, which would 
have afforded a valuable haul of booty to the 
buccaneers. : 

Cruising along the coast Captain Wright’s company 
pillaged several small places in the neighbourhood 
of the Rio de la Hache and the Rancheria Pearl 
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Fisheries, and captured after a sharp fight an armed 
ship of twelve guns and forty men, with a cargo of 
tobacco, sugar, and other goods, bound to Cartha- 
gena from Santiago, in Cuba. 

The Dutch governor at Curacoa refused to enter- 
tain any offer for the purchase of the prize, for he 
had many business transactions with the Spaniards. 
He, however, offered to purchase it secretly through 
some Danes of St. Thomas, who would act as his 
agents. This offer, however, the buccaneers refused, 
and having sold it to another Dutch colony they 
sailed for the island of Aves, so called from the 
number of birds which frequented it. It was on 
a reef near to this island that Count d’Estrées had 
a short time before lost the whole French fleet. 
His vessel was the first to run ashore, and, to warn 
his companions of their danger, he fired gun after 
gun, but they mistaking the signals and thinking 
that he was being attacked by the enemy hurried 
to his support and were themselves destroyed. 
The ships, however, held together until the next 
day and most of the men were saved. Many of the 
men died of hunger and exposure, but the buccaneers, 
who were accustomed to hardships, made the ship- 
wreck an excuse for a holiday to be spent in revelry 
and debauchery. Dampier himself says, “ Being 
used to such accidents they lived merrily, and if 
they had gone to Jamaica with £30 in their pockets 
could not have enjoyed themselves more, for they 
kept a gang by themselves and watched when the 
ships broke up to get the goods that came out of 
them, and though much was staved against the 
rocks yet abundance of wine and brandy floated 
from the reef where they waited to take it up. There 
were about forty Frenchmen aboard one of the ships 
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in which was good store of the wine, till the after 
part of her broke and floated over the reef and was 
carried away to sea with all the men drinking and 
singing, who being in drink did not mind the danger, 
but were never heard of afterwards.” 

So great a quantity of wreckage had been thrown 
ashore that buccaneer vessels were able to call at the 
island and repair or refit without difficulty. Amongst 
these a French vessel commanded by a man named 
Pan had madea visit there. At the same time a Dutch 
vessel of twenty guns had put in there having been 
dispatched from Curagoa to fish up the sunken guns, 
but perceiving the French ship the captain resolved 
that before commencing the diving operations he 
would attack and capture the Frenchman. Captain 
Pan was apprehensive of the greater weight of his 
opponent, so he landed his guns and threw up a 
hastily constructed redoubt. While both parties were 
thus engaged another Dutch ship put into the island, 
but at the opposite end. During the night Pan 
attacked and captured this vessel and made off, 
leaving his own an empty prize for the Dutch man- 
of-war. 

Here the buccaneers careened and cleaned their 
largest vessel and reeovered two guns from the 
wreckage. At the island of Rocas the captain of the 
French man-of-war bought from them ten tons of 
sugar, and from there they sailed for Blanco, an 
uninhabited island thickly wooded with lignum vite 
trees and overrunning with iguanas, the eggs of 
which they themselves ate, and cooked the flesh for 
those of their companions who were sick. 

They cruised along the Caracas coast, in one of the 
bays of which they landed and took seven or eight 
tons of cocoa and three barques laden with hides, 
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brandy, and European goods. They returned to 
Rocas, where they divided the spoil, and Dampier 
and nineteen others embarked in one of the prizes 
and sailed for Virginia in July, 1682. 

He next sailed under a Creole named Cook, who capt- 
ured by treachery a French vessel at Petit Guaves. 
He had been an officer under the command of a French- 
man named Gandy. He was made captain of a prize, 
but the French officers, jealous of this, having seized 
the ship plundered the English crew and put them 
ashore. Another French captain by the name of 
Tristan took ten of them to Petit Guaves on board 
his vessel. Amongst them was Cook, who when one 
day Tristan and many of his men were absent on 
shore, overpowered the rest of the crew, sent them 
ashore, and sailed for the fle A la Vache. At this 
place he took up a crew of English buccaneers, and 
sailed for Virginia, taking two prizes on the way, of 
which one was a French vessel with a cargo of wine. 
He sold the wine and two of the ships and armed 
the largest, the Revenge, with eighteen guns. 

On the 23rd of August, 1683, they sailed from 
the Chesapeake and captured a Dutch vessel with a 
cargo of wine and provisions. Off the Cape de Verde 
Islands they encountered a tremendous storm which 
lasted a week. As the ship was racing along before 
the storm the quartermaster gave an order which 
broached the ship, and had it not been for Dampier 
and some of his companions who went aloft and 
spread their coats to bring the vessel before the 
| wind they must all have gone to the bottom. They 
| touched at the island of Sal, where the sailors feasted 
off flamingo tongues. So numerous were these birds 
that as they stood round their feeding-places they 
resembled a thick wall, and here, too, they purchased. 
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some ambergris, which, according to Dampier, was 
one hundred pounds in weight. At that time it was 
unknown what this valuable product was, although 
it is now known to be an excretion found in the 
intestines of the whale. It is rarely found and is 
used chiefly in the manufacture of scents. 

The island is so named from the salt ponds, which 
were worked by the natives, who from them derived 
a scanty revenue. The buccaneers dug a well from 
which they obtained water, and having careened 
and cleaned their vessels they sailed to the island 
of Mayo in order to obtain provisions, but they 
were not allowed to land, as only a week previously 
a Bristol pirate had carried off the governor and 
several people. 

They set sail for the Straits of Magellan, but were 
driven to the Guinea coast, where they captured 
a Danish ship by means of a ruse. Captain Cook 
concealed all his men under deck and approaching 
the Danish vessel as a merchant ship manned by 
a weak crew, he gave orders to the steersman in a 
loud voice to steer the ship in a certain direction, 
but by a preconcerted plan the steersman steered in 
.the opposite direction and brought the vessel up 
against the Dane. They boarded her and although 
she was twice their size and armed with thirty-six 
guns she fell an easy prey, the buccaneers losing only 
five men. They named her the Bachelor's Delight, 
transferred their stores to her, and set fire to and sank 
the Revenge in order that she might tell no tales. 

As they neared the Straits they encountered 
frequent storms, but in the intervals of the calms 
they occupied their time in catching sharks, whose 
flesh they boiled or stewed. When they reached — 
the Falkland Islands Captain Cook proposed that — 
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they should make for the island of Juan Fernandez 
by way of Cape Horn, and so avoid the Straits of 
Magellan, which bore a very bad reputation. His 
reason for doing so was that he knew full well the 
dangers of the Straits and also the unruly and un- 
disciplined character of his crew, on whom he felt 
sure that in any crisis which might arise in so diffi- 
cult a passage he would be unable to depend. 
Round about the islands they found the sea for 
miles red with shoals of small scarlet-shelled lobsters. 
As they were entering the South Sea they came 
across the Nicholas of London, who to outward 
appearances was a peaceful trader, but was actually 
a buccaneer. The captain of this vessel came on 
board, and after exchanging experiences they obtained 
from him a supply of bread and beef, after which 
they sailed in company to Juan Fernandez. On 
this island they discovered the Indian who had 
been left there by Captain Watling, for he was 
hunting goats when his vessel sailed. He was given 
a warm welcome by the crew of the vessel, after 
which he feasted them on some goats that he had 
killed and cabbage palms. The Indian had nothing 


_ with him when he was abandoned but his gun, knife, 


' some powder and some shot, but by making notches 


in his knife he converted it into a sort of saw by 
which he cut the gun barrel into pieces. These 


pieces he heated and hammered into such articles 


as hooks, knives, and lance-heads. He spent his 


time in hunting goats, fishing, and killing seals. 
His clothes: consisted of skins, and he had also with 
them lined his hut. Ue had occasionally to hide 


himself from the Spaniards. The goats were 
‘originally brought by the Spaniards and existed in 
great quantities on the hills and in the grassy valleys. 
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There was plenty of good water and a quantity of 
trees, and in the bays were numberless seals and 
sea-lions. 

After a stay of sixteen days for the benefit of 
_those who were sick and suffering from scurvy, and 
for the purpose of obtaining water and provisions, 
Cook steered for the mainland, keeping a strict look 
out for enemy vessels. Before long they captured 
a ship laden with timber from Guayaquil to Lima, 
and from the crew they learnt that their presence in 
these waters was known. They next anchored at 
a little island called Lobos de la Mar, where they 
careened and cleaned their vessels. The two vessels 
now joined forces for the time being and mustered 
between them 108 men. Captain Eaton, who was 
in command of the Nicholas, captured two prizes, 
while Cook captured one. They contained cargoes 
of flour and were bound from Lima to Panama, 
and one of them contained a quantity of marmalade. 
Much to their disappointment they learnt from 
their prisoners that 800,000 pieces of eight had been 
landed at an intermediate port in consequence 
of the alarm occasioned by their presence in those 
seas, which had now become known. They then 
set their course for the Galapagos Islands, giving up 
their proposed descent upon Truxillo, for they had 
heard that that town had been strongly fortified. 
On the rocky shore of these islands they feasted 
on turtle, pigeons, fish, and various vegetables, 


but while off Cape Blanco Captain Cook died and z 


was buried on land. They captured some Spanish 
Indians who had been sent as spies by the governor 
of Panama. These they pressed into their service 
as guides, and landed on the coast to procure cattle — 


and fresh meat. Some of the men were surprised — 
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by a party of fifty Spaniards, who burnt their boat, 
but the sailors waded out to an isolated rock some 
distance from the shore, where they remained 
exposed to a continual fire of the Spaniards until 
they were rescued, the Spaniards making no attempt 
to prevent the rescue. 


CHAPTER XX 


EDWARD DAVIS 


Epwarp Davis, the quartermaster, was now chosen 
as captain to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
death of Captain Cook, and they shaped their 
course for Ria Lexa, guided by a high volcano that 
rose above the town and an island that formed 
the harbour, but here, too, they found that the — 
Spaniards had fortified themselves and had thrown up _ 
breast-works and placed sentinels, so the buccaneers 
sailed for the Gulf of Ampalla and the island of 
Mangara. Here Davis captured the priest of the 
village and two Indians, and, making his way to | 
Ampalla, told the people there that his ship had 
been sent by the King of Spain to sweep the pirates 
from the seas, and that he had come to that port 
for the purpose of careening and cleaning his vessel. 
The inhabitants received them cordially and enter- 
tained the sailors well with feasts and music, and 
they all repaired to the church to hold a festival by 
torch-light. Davis hoped to make them all prisoners 
and hold them to ransom during this festival, but 
one of his men by his impatience spoiled his plan, 
for, pushing in one of the Indians who was leisurely 
making his way into the church, the man took 
fright and spread the alarm. The people thereup: 
all fled and the buccaneers firing on them killed on 
of their chiefs. In spite of this, however, the 
286 
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remained good friends, and the Indians even helped 
the buccaneers to provision their vessel with cattle 
belonging to a nunnery situated on the island in the 
gulf. Davis rewarded them with one of the prize 
ships containing a quantity of flour and released 
the priest whom he had captured a short time 
before. | 

The crews of the two vessels now quarrelled over 
the question of plunder. Davis claiming the largest 
share. He parted from his consort the Nicholas, 
taking Dampier with him. Eaton touched at Cocoa 
Island, taking in flour, water, and cocoanuts. At 
Manta, a village near Cape St. Lorenzo, Davis 
captured two old women in order to obtain informa- 
tion. From them he learnt that many buccaneers 
had lately crossed the Isthmus, and were coming 
along the coast in canoes and piraguas. The governor 
had used every means in his power to check their 
incursions. He had destroyed all the goats and 
provisions and had even sunk his vessels in order 
that the enemy might obtain no benefit from them. 

At La Plata Davis was joined by Captain Swan 
in the Cygnet, who had turned buccaneer. With 
him was Peter Harris, who commanded a small 
vessel and was a nephew of the buccaneer who had 
been killed in a sea fight at Panama three years 
before. They sent a message to Eaton that he 
should join them, but found from a letter he had 
left at Lobos that he had already sailed for the 
East Indies. While the ships were provisioning and 
refitting at La Plata a small vessel which had been 
‘taken as a prize by Davis captured a Spanish vessel 
|of four hundred tons, and from the crew they learnt 
‘that the governor was fitting out ten large armed 
‘vessels to sweep the seas of the buccaneers. Captain 
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Swan had half-heartedly turned freebooter in self- 
defence, but now he showed his whole-heartedness 
by clearing his ship of goods and selling them to 
any buccaneers on credit. The bulky part of his 
cargo of less value he threw overboard, retaining 
-silks and muslins and iron parts which served as 
ballast, and in return for these sacrifices the bucca- 
neers agreed to set aside ten shares of all the booty 
taken for the owners of Captain Swan’s vessel. 

When they arrived at Paita they cleared the 
vessels and fitted up a fire-ship, but they found that 
the town was almost deserted. After anchoring they 
demanded as a ransom of the town three hundred 
pecks of flour, three thousand pounds of sugar, 
twenty-five jars of wine, and a great quantity of jars 
of water. They waited six days for the ransom to be 
paid, but as they received nothing they set fire to 
the town and sailed away. They discovered after- 
wards that Eaton had been there before them and 
had burnt a ship that they had found anchored there. 
Harris’s vessel had proved unseaworthy, so they 
set fire to it and sank it. The squadron then steered 
for the Island of Lobos del Tierra, and, as they were 
short of food, they laid in a supply of seals, penguins, 
and other birds, while the Indians supplied them with 
turtle. In the meantime the ships were cleaned and 
a supply of firewood was taken on board preparatory 
to an attack on Guayaquil. 

In the bay they captured a small vessel laden with 
cloth and two with negro slaves. They dismasted 
one of these and took a few of the negroes with them. 
The expedition failed owing to a disagreement 
between the two crews. They lay in the woods all 
night and with great difficulty prepared a road to 
the town, but without firing a single shot they gave ~ 
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up the idea, although they were within a mile of the 
town, as they believed the inhabitants had taken the 
alarm and were on the watch. 

Dampier now proposed an ambitious scheme 
which had been maturing in his mind, by which they 
might enrich themselves without much trouble. 
The scheme was that they should work the gold 
mines at St. Martha, employing the one thousand 
negroes they had on board their vessels as labourers. 
The Indians, he knew, would join them because of 
their hatred of the Spaniards. They had two 
thousand tons of flour stored in the Galapagos 
Islands, the North Sea was open to them, and 
buccaneers would join the expedition from every 
part of the East Indies. So formidable a force he 
knew they could assemble that he felt sure they 
would be a match for all the forces which might be 
collected against them by the Spaniards, and that 
they would become masters of the west coast as far 
as Quito. This ambitious dream, however, faded 
away. 

The buccaneers returned to La Plata, where they 
divided the cloth which had formed the cargo of the 
_ ship they had captured shortly before and converted 
the Guayaquil vessel into a tender for the Swan. 
The old buccaneers who had been under Davis 
_ quarrelled with those in the Swan, whom they 
_ accused of cowardice and of having spoilt the 
| attempt on Guayaquil, and complained of having to 
| provide them with provisions. As they were unable 
_ under the circumstances to separate, the rival 
| companies were compelled to hang together and 
_ made a concerted attack on Lavelia in the Bay of 
Panama. They discovered some charts in the 
prizes they took, and from them were able to check 
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any deception on the part of their pilots. Their 
plan now was to search those rivers, which were 
unvisited by the Spaniards, for canoes. Their object 
in doing so was that they might mature their plans 
without being discovered by the enemy. 

When they were five days out from La Plata they 
made a sudden descent on the village of Tomaco, and 
captured a vessel with a cargo of timber commanded 
by a Spanish knight and manned by eight sailors. 
They also secured a canoe laden with twelve jars 
of wine. One section of their party had rowed up 
the St. Jago river and made a descent upon a house 
belonging to a lady of Lima, and there secured 
several calabashes containing gold which the servants 
had left behind them when they fled. 

The two vessels next sailed for the Island of Gallo, 
and on their way they captured a boat from Lima 
and succeeded in fishing up a packet of correspon- 
dence that the crew had thrown overboard. From 
the letters contained in it they learnt that the 
governor of Panama was making rapid preparations 
for the periodical transference of plate from Callao 
to Panama, whence it would be carried on mules 
across the Isthmus. The capture of this plate would 
enrich them at one coup, and they proceeded to 
careen and clean their vessels at the Pearl Islands 
in the Bay of Panama. Their forces consisted of two 
ships, three barques, a fire-ship, and two small 


tenders. Near the Island of Gorgona they captured a - 


ship laden with flour, and after landing most of their 
prisoners at the island they made their way to the 
bay and captured a boat laden with provisions, 
after which they cruised round the bay, keeping 
watch on the city. 

Davis, having cut off all communieation between 
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the islands and Panama, proposed an exchange of 
prisoners, and exchanged forty monks, whom he was 
glad to get rid of, for one of Harris’s band, and a 
sailor who had been surprised while hunting on an 
island. While waiting for the Lima fleet they 
anchored at Tavoga, an island covered with luxuriant 
foliage and containing plenty of fresh water. They 
were nearly surprised by a Spanish fire-ship. 

The ships scurried apart in order to avoid it, 
having slipped their anchors in their haste. When 
they had reunited and were searching for their 
anchors the alarm was given that a fleet of armed 
canoes was making for them. This, however, turned 
out to be a flotilla of French flibustiers under Ravenau 
de Lussan. 

After the sea fight off Panama the buccaneers 
began to split up into small parties. Dampier joined 
Swan and Townley, and their plan was to cruise 
along the coast of Mexico as far as the south of 
California, then to cross the Pacific and reach 
England by way of India. 

In order to obtain provisions they made repeated 
incursions upon the towns of the coast. One of 
these towns was St. Pecaque. Captain Swan warned 
his men to keep together in a compact body, but they 
were careless of danger and did not heed his warning. 
One party of fifty fell into an ambuscade and was 
cut off to a man. The Spaniards made good their 
escape before Swan could come to their assistance. 
This was one of the most severe repulses that the 
buccaneers had received in the South Sea. Many of 
the men declared that they had received warnings 
and premonitions of this disaster. 

Swan now proceeded to a point in the southern 
part of California to careen and clean the vessels, 
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and it was here that Dampier says that he was cured 
of dropsy by being buried up to the neck in hot 
sand. 

From here they started for a cruise among the 
Philippine Islands, and so mutinous had the men 
become through the shortage of provisions that they 
proposed, whether seriously or not, to kill and eat 
all those who had favoured this voyage, from the 
captain downwards. 

They touched at the Island of Goulan, on which 
there was a Spanish fort garrisoned by thirty men. 
The buccaneers traded with the natives, who took 
them for Spaniards from Acapulco. While they 
were here a vessel from Acapulco was sighted making 
for the island, but the governor managed to warn 
her of her danger and she sailed off, but in her haste 
ran upon a shoal. At Mindanao Captain Swan and 
thirty-six men were left behind by the crew, who 
soon afterwards captured a Spanish vessel bound 
for Manilla. Captain Swan was subsequently drowned 
when attempting to reach a Dutch vessel lying in the 
river. 

The crew now seemed to have degenerated into 
nothing better than petty pilferers of the ocean, 
which so disgusted Dampier that he left them at the 
Nicobar Islands and made his way to England. 

The buccaneers whom he had left behind made, 
however, several successful descents. Townley 
captured the treasure which had been landed the 
previous year by a Lima vessel which Swan had 
wished to capture, but Townley himself died of his 
wounds. Knight, another English buccaneer, re- 
turned home with much Spanish wealth, but soon 
after a malignant fever broke out amongst the crews 
and many of them left the fleet and made for Panama, 
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taking with them the Darien Indians, but leaving 
the Mosquito Indians in the Cygnet. Davis sailed 
from Guayaquil to careen at the Galapagos Islands, 
one of the buccaneer sanctuaries. Davis returned by 
Cape Horn and discovered Easter Island, and left 
ten of his crew at Juan Fernandez. These men had 
lost every penny they possessed by gambling and 
were unwilling to return home empty-handed. He 
reached the West Indies by way of Cape Horn and 
arrived just in time to avail himself of a pardon 
offered by royal proclamation. 

Dampier reached England in 1691, published his 
travels, and was sent out the same year by William III 
on a voyage of discovery to New Holland, but was 
wrecked near Ascension. In Queen Anne’s reign he 
commanded two privateers and cruised against the 
Spaniards in the South Sea. His object was, of 
course, the same as that of the buccaneers, to capture 
the Spanish plate vessels. They fought a French 
buccaneer on the Island of Juan Fernandez for 
seven hours, neither side gaining the victory. 

He made a surprise attack on St. Maria in the 
Gulf of Panama, which, however, failed, although 
he made a few small prizes. Off the Fort of Narida 
he unexpectedly came upon the Manilla galleon, 
a vessel which made periodical journeys laden with 
rich cargoes, and for which the buccaneers were 
always on the look out. He at once cleared for 
action, and was able to pour in several broadsides 
before the Spanish vessel could recover from her 
surprise, but in spite of this advantage his own 
guns were soon silenced, for they were much inferior 
to those of the Spaniards, his crew numbered less 
than a quarter, and the planks of his vessel, the 
St. George, were almost rotten. 
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Putting some of his men who were discontented 
into a prize and appointing a man named Funnel 
as their commander, he allowed them to sail to 
India, while he returned to Peru and plundered the 
town of Puna. His vessel now proved unseaworthy, 
so he transferred to a Spanish brigantine, in which 
he crossed over to India. Here he had the misfortune 
to have his commission stolen from him and he was 
imprisoned by the Dutch. He appears from events to 
have fallen into great poverty, for in 1708 he was 
merely acting as a pilot to two Bristol privateers, 
which sailed round the globe. They touched at 
Juan Fernandez and took off Alexander Selkirk. 
They took Guayaquil, where Dampier commanded 
the artillery, and captured booty to the value of 
£21,000, besides a ransom for the town of 27,000 
dollars. They also took a Manilla ship with a rich 
cargo, containing besides £12,000 in gold and silver. 
They fell in with a great Manilla galleon, but were 
beaten off after a severe engagement. 

He returned to England in July, 1711, with booty 
valued at £150,000, but of Dampier’s subsequent 
life we know nothing, not even the place of his 
burial. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
““BLACKBEARD” TEACH 


In 1698 the Peace of Ryswick put an end to bucca- 
neering, and those buccaneers who were willing to 
avail themselves of the amnesty turned planters, 
but with many of them the force of habit and the 
difficulty of finding honest employment, and the still 
greater difficulty of pursuing it, led many of them to 
turn pirates. In the past the English, French, and 
Dutch buccaneers had confined their attentions almost 
entirely to the Spaniards, but now the pirate’s hand 
was against every man and every man’s hand against 
him, and it may not be uninteresting to record the 
acts of some of the most notorious, whose depreda- 
tions ‘were for the most part conducted in the 
Spanish Main. They chose as their new sanctuary 
the Island of New Providence, one of the Bahamas 
group, just as the buccaneers had made a strong- 
hold of the Island of Tortuga. Their operations 
extended over all seas, and in the East they formed 
a strong colony in Madagascar. 

Of these one of the most infamous was Edward 
Teach, otherwise known as “ Blackbeard.” He was 
born in Bristol and was notorious for his cruelty 
and courage. His first command was a sloop which 
was given to him by a Captain Hornigold, with whom 
he became a partner in piracy. 
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In the spring of 1717 they sailed out from New 
Providence for the Spanish Main, on their way 
taking a vessel from Havannah laden with flour, 
and another from Bermuda with a cargo of wine, and 
a third from Madeira with a varied cargo. They 
cruised along the Virginia coast and returned by 
the West Indies, where they captured a large French 
vessel bound for Martinique. Of this prize Teach 
took command and started for a cruise, but Horni- 
gold surrendered himself up to Governor Rogers. 
Blackbeard armed this prize with forty guns and 
changed her name to the Queen Anne’s Revenge. 
Off St. Vincent he captured the Great Allan and 
after plundering it set it on fire. Shortly afterwards 
he was attacked by the Scarborough man-of-war, 
which found him so well armed that after an engage- 
ment lasting some hours it was obliged to return to 
Barbadoes. On his way to the mainland Teach 
fell in and joined partnership with a Major Bonnet 
in command of a sloop of ten guns, but finding him 
ignorant of the duties of a pirate he transferred him 
to his own vessel under the pretence of relieving 
him of his arduous duties. 

As they were taking in water near the Bay of 
Honduras they surprised a sloop from Jamaica 
which struck without a blow, so terrified were they 
at the sight of the ‘“‘ Jolly Roger,” as the black flag 
which pirates now hoisted was called. They sailed 
from Havannah and cruised off the coast of Carolina, 


lying off Charleston, where they took many vessels. © 


The people of Carolina were terrified, and trade 
was stagnant, for no vessel dared put to sea. 
Prisoners were taken, and Teach being in want of 
medicines sent a boat’s crew to the governor demand- 
ing in.insolent terms the articles of which he was in 
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need, threatening that if his demands were not 
gratified all the prisoners should be murdered and 
their heads sent to the governor. The pirates 
swaggered through the streets insulting the inhabi- 
tants, knowing full well that they dared not do them 
any hurt. The governor provided the medicines to 
the value of £400, with which the crew triumphantly 
returned to the ship. The prisoners were then 
released. 

From Charleston they sailed to North Carolina, 
and here Teach severed his connection with all his 
partners, determined in future to take all the risk 
and all the profit. He marooned seventeen of his 
men upon a barren and sandy island, from which 
they were subsequently rescued by Major Bonnet. 
He then surrendered himself together with his men 
to the governor of North Carolina, and received a 
pardon. The Queen Anne’s Revenge, though taken 
by an act of piracy, was adjudged by the court 
to be a Spanish vessel and declared the property of 
Teach. 

In June, 1718, he sailed to the Bermudas, where 
he captured several vessels and plundered them of 
their provisions. He also captured two French 
vessels, one of which had a cargo of sugar and cocoa. 
This vessel Teach retained and divided the cargo 
with the governor of North Carolina, who seems to 
have been a scoundrel. So numerous were his 
depredations upon the smaller ships that they 
secretly sent a deputation to the governor of Virginia, 
asking him to send a man-of-war to destroy the 
pirates. Their request was complied with immedi- 


ately. A proclamation was issued and £100 was 
_ offered for Teach’s head, £20 for that of his lieutenant, 
| and £10 for those of other officers and crew. Two 
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vessels were commissioned for this work. They had 
no guns of any great size, but were well supplied 
with small arms and ammunition. These vessels, 
the Pearl and the Lime, were commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Robert Maynard, a man well known for his 
courage. 

On the 7th of November the two vessels sailed 
out, and on the 2Ist sighted the pirate in the 
Ollereco Inlet. Although great secrecy had been 
observed concerning the expedition Teach’s friend 
the governor contrived to give him warning. Such 
alarms had been frequent and Teach took no notice 
of it until he saw the sloops with his own eyes. He 
instantly cleared his decks and coolly prepared for 
battle. He spent the night before in carousing with 
the master of a trading vessel who appeared to be 
in his pay. 

As night was coming on and the channel was an 
intricate one, and there were many shoals, Maynard 
dropped his anchor. Next morning he hoisted 
anchor and sent his boat ahead to take soundings, 
and coming within gun-shot of Teach’s vessel 
received his fire. The lieutenant hoisted a king’s 
colours, and made a dash for the pirate vessel, his 
men keeping up a constant fire in the meantime. 
Teach then slipped his cable ahd made a running 
fight, discharging his big guns. He, however, soon 
ran aground within gun-shot of the king’s vessel. 
As the man-of-war drew more water than the pirate 
vessel Maynard threw overboard his ballast, staved 
his water casks, and stood in. Blackbeard hailed 
him with many curses. ‘‘ You villain! Who are 
you and whence come you?” To this the lieutenant 
replied, ‘‘ You see by our colours we are no pirates.” 
Teach ordered him to send a boat in order that he 
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might know who he was. To this Maynard replied 
that he could not spare a boat but that he would 
soon come with his sloop. Blackbeard drank to 
him and cried, “‘ The devil seize my soul if I give 
you quarter or take any.” Maynard replied that 
he would neither give nor take quarter. Maynard’s 
sloops were approaching as Blackbeard’s vessel 
floated. His vessels were low in the water and his 
men were exposed as they pulled at the sweeps. 
Up to now the casualties on either side had been 
few, but suddenly Teach poured in a broadside of 
great shot, killing twenty men on board one of the 
_sloops and nine on the other. This caused one of 
the sloops to fall behind, but the crew of the other 
kept at their oars. The Pearl had way on and would 
soon be aboard the pirate, so Maynard, to prevent 
a repetition of another murderous broadside, which 
would have disabled him permanently, ordered his 
men under cover, he himself being the only man 
exposed. He ordered his men to be prepared for 
boarding, and to be ready at a moment’s notice. 
The vessels drew close and Blackbeard’s men threw 
hand grenades amongst Maynard’s crew. He, seeing 
nobody on board, cried out that they were all with 
three or four exceptions knocked on the head, and 
shouted that he would jump on board and cut to 
pieces those who were left. 

Under cover of the smoke caused by one of the 
fire pots Blackbeard leaped upon the bows of the 
sloop, followed by his men, but directly the air 
cleared Maynard gave the signal and his men charged 
the boarders with a cheer. The lieutenant and 
Blackbeard fired the first pistols at each other, and 
then engaged with their swords until that of the 
lieutenant broke. Blackbeard stepped back to cock 
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his pistol and was in the act of cutting him down 
when one of Maynard’s crew gave him a terrible 
gash in the throat and Maynard escaped with a 
slight wound on his hand. The two crews were 
now hotly engaged. Maynard’s first shot had 
lodged in Blackbeard’s body, but he had fought 
desperately although he was wounded in more than — 
twenty places. He had already fired several pistols, 
many of which were attached to his belt, but fell 
dead as he was cocking another. Hight of Teach’s 
followers had been killed and many wounded. 
These leaped overboard and begged for quarter. 
The other vessel now came up and in their turn 
attacked the pirate, which was compelled to sur- 
render. 

Maynard was at a great disadvantage in having 
no big guns, which would have loaded his sloop too 
heavily and prevented him getting to close quarters. 
Teach had left a big negro in the powder-room with 
orders to blow up the vessel at a given signal, and he 
was with great difficulty dissuaded from. doing so 
by his companions when they heard of their captain’s 
death. , 

Maynard cut off Blackbeard’s head and hung it 
at the bows, and then sailed to Bathtown to get 
surgical assistance for his wounded. On searching 
the pirate vessel evidence was found of the com- 
plicity of the governor, who was compelled to 
make good the hogsheads which had fallen to his 
share. 

Of the fifteen prisoners who were taken thirteen 
were hanged. One of the survivors had been un- 
fortunately captured by Teach on the night before 
the conflict. He had received no less than seventy 
wounds, but recovered. The other was the master 


A FIERCE DUEL BETWEEN BLACK-BEARD AND MAYNARD 


After exchanging shots, when Teach (Black-beard) was wounded, they drew their 
swords and fiercely attacked each other. Maynard's sword broke in his hand, and had 
it not been for one of his own men, who wounded Black-beard in the throat, the duel 
would have ended then, 
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of the pirate vessel who had been shot by Blackbeard 
and put on shore. He received his wound in the 
following way: Blackbeard, the master and a 
sailor were drinking in the cabin when Blackbeard 
drew two pistols without any provocation whatever, 
cocked them under the table, then, blowing out the 
candle, fired. One of the bullets struck the master 
on the knee, disabling him for life, the other went 
wide. He was asked what he meant by this cruelty, 
and answered that if he did not kill some of them 
every now and then they would forget who he was 
and what was due to him. 

The wounded man was about to be hanged, but a 
ship arrived with a reprieve from England, and he 
ended his days as a beggar in London. 

Blackbeard seems to have been possessed of 
insensate cruelty and vanity. His name he derived 
from his long black beard, which was twisted with 
ribbons into long tails and turned about his ears, 
When engaged in conflict he wore a band over his 
shoulders, to which were attached several braces 
of pistols. He stuck lighted matches under his hat, 
which, added to his naturally wild appearance, gave 
him a demoniacal aspect. Only madness could 
excuse some of his wild acts. One of them was to 
create, as he called-it, a hell of his own. With two 
or three others he went down into the hold, closed 
the hatches and set fire to a pot of brimstone and 
continued there until the men cried for air, a triumph 
which greatly delighted him. 

His blasphemies filled the crew with superstitious 
fears. It was declared that once upon a cruise there 
was an extra man on board for whom nobody could 
account, and it was popularly supposed that he was 
the devil. 
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On board the pirate vessel were found sugar, 
cotton, cocoa, and other goods which, with the 
ship itself, sold for £2500, and the sum was 
divided amongst the crews of the Lime and the 
Pearl. 


CHAPTER XXII 


HOWEL DAVIS—BARTHOLOMEW 
ROBERTS 


CapTaIn Howe. Davis was a native of Milford and, 
having been taken prisoner by the pirate England, 
was appointed captain of the vessel of which he had 
been chief mate. At first he refused to turn pirate, 
but finally consented to receive sealed orders to be 
opened in a certain latitude. These orders directed 
him to make the ship his own and to go and trade at 
Brazil. The crew, however, refused to obey their 
new captain and made for Barbadoes, where he was 
put in prison, but was discharged shortly afterwards. 
He started for New Providence, but found the island 
had just surrendered to Captain Woods Rogers. 
He joined the ships fitted out for the Spanish trade, 
and at Martinique joined in a conspiracy, secured 
the masters and started on a cruise of piracy. He 
was unanimously elected commander, and an agree- 
ment was drawn up and signed by all the crew. 
They sailed to Coxon’s Hole on the east of Cuba, 
where there were facilities for careening and cleaning 
the vessel. North of Hispaniola they took a French 
vessel of twelve guns and sent twelve men on board 
to secure provisions, of which they were very short. 
Scarcely had they boarded the prize when another 
French ship of twenty-four guns manned by sixty 
men appeared in sight. Davis wished to attack it, 
308 
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but the men were afraid of its size. When the vessels 
drew near to each other the French captain ordered 
him to strike. His reply was a broadside, and he 
said that he would keep them in play till his consort 
arrived, when they should have but hard quarters. 
-All the prisoners at this moment were forced on 
deck, having been dressed in white shirts, and 
instead of a flag a dirty tarpaulin was hoisted. The 
French captain seems to have lost courage at once, 
for without hesitation he struck. 

The guns, small arms, and ammunition in the 
small vessel were then removed, and a prize crew 
sent on board the larger ship. Some of the prisoners 
were put on the unarmed ship. Finding the French 
prize a slow sailer Davis restored it to the captain, 
having first denuded it of its ammunition and cargo. 
The Frenchman out of chagrin at being outwitted 
would have destroyed himself had not his crew 
prevented him. 

Davis’s next visit was to the Cape de Verde 
Islands, where he plundered many vessels, obtained 
fresh members for his crew, and fitted out one of 
his prizes with twenty-six guns and called her the 
King James. 

At St. Jago the governor accused them of being 
pirates and this affront Davis resented, and deter- 
mined to surprise the fort by night. They went on 
shore under cover of darkness well armed and took 
the place with a loss of three men. The rest barri- 
caded themselves in the governor’s house, into which 
the pirates threw hand grenades, but by this ‘time 
the alarm had spread through the country and the 
inhabitants began to pour down upon them. As 
they were unable to stand a siege they dismounted 
the fort guns and fought their way back to the ships. 
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Davis could muster now seventy men, and they 
all agreed to attack Gambia Castle under his leader- 
ship, for they had a high opinion of his courage, and 
in Gambia Castle a good deal of money was always 
stored. 

As they came in sight of the place all the men 
were ordered below except a few necessary for 
working the vessel. The ship was run under the 
fort and anchored, and a boat was ordered out, 
manned by six men dressed as merchants. When 
they reached the landing-place a file of musketeers 
received them and led them to the governor. They 
were civilly received by the governor, to whom they 
told their made-up story of their desire to trade, but 
that they had been chased by two French men-of- 
war. The governor promised them slaves and asked 
for European wine in exchange, and invited them 
to stay and dine. Davis, however, refused, but left 
two companions. As he left he noticed that the arms 
of the soldiers were carelessly thrown in one corner 
and that there was a sentry at the entrance. He 
went on board and instructed his men to keep sober 
and to send twenty hands ashore at once as soon as 
the castle flag struck. He armed himself with two 
pistols and made his crew do the like, instructing 
them to enter into conversation with the guard, and 
when he gave the signal by firing through the 
governor’s window they were to leap up and secure 

the arms. 

As dinner was getting ready the governor occupied 
his time in brewing a bowl of punch and Davis gave 
the signal to the coxswain, who suddenly drew out 
a pistol, clapped it to the governor’s breast, bidding 
him surrender himself, the fort, and everything in it 
on pain of instant death. The governor, completely 
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taken by surprise, at once surrendered. They shut 
the door and loaded the arms in the hall, and Davis 
fired his pistol through the window. The men 
hearing the signal got between the soldiers and the 
arms and carried them off, locking up the soldiers 
- in the guard-room and guarding it from the outside. 
The flag was at once struck and the crew swarmed 
into the fort, which they plundered next day. Much 
bullion had been sent away a short time previously, 
but they found £2000 in gold, and a good deal of rich 
plunder. After dismounting the guns and destroy- 
ing the fortifications they rejoined their ship. 

On leaving the place they were joined by a French 
pirate of fourteen guns, and shortly afterwards by 
another pirate ship. They attacked the fort of 
Sierra Leone, and after a stiff fight captured it. The 
three vessels spent seven weeks in carousing, after 
which they set sail and appointed Davis as their 
commodore, but quarrelling soon after they parted 
company. He captured several vessels, amongst 
them a Dutch one of thirty guns and ninety men. 
After a severe fight this was taken and renamed the 
Rover. Near Princes Island they captured a Dutch- 
man which proved a valuable prize, having on board 
£150,000 and the governor of Accra, as well as a 
quantity of merchandise. 

Their vessel the King James now proved leaky, 
so they were obliged to leave her to sink. At this 
island Davis posed as commander of an English 
man-of-war in pursuit of pirates and was received 
with great cordiality by the governor, but he formed 
a plot by which he hoped to plunder the island. 
His intention was to invite the governor and the 
chief men of the island to an entertainment on his 
ship in return for the civilities he received, and not 
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to release them for less than £40,000. But the 
result was fatal to himself, for a Portuguese negro 
hearing the plot swam ashore and disclosed it to the 
governor. An ambuscade was then prepared in 
which Davis and his companions were all shot dead, 
with the exception of one, who got safely back to 
the ship. 

Upon Davis’s death Bartholomew Roberts was 
chosen as commander. He was a Welshman born in 
Pembrokeshire and was a skilful and daring seaman, 
and had been captured by Davis six weeks before. 
At first Roberts was decidedly reluctant to join the 
pirates, but they wished to secure a man of courage 
and one skilled in navigation. He himself remarked 
that since he had dipped his hands in muddy water 
and must needs be a pirate, he would rather be a 
commander than a mere seaman. 

Off the Guinea coast they captured a Dutch ship 
and two days later an English one, from both of 
which they took all they required. The crew of the 
English ship was persuaded to join Roberts, and 
now with an increased crew he set sail for the Island 
of St. Thomas off the Congo coast, but meeting with 
no luck they resolved to sail for Brazil, but met with 
no success. However, on the way to the West Indies 
they encountered a fleet of forty-two Portuguese 
ships laden for Lisbon waiting for a convoy. Roberts 
stole amongst them until he was close by the largest 
_ vessel, the one that was most deeply laden and 
_ lying low in the water. A sudden flourish of swords 
_soon brought about the surrender of the vessel and 
the captain was ordered at once to come on board 
Roberts’ ship. Roberts greeted him civilly; and 
told him that they were gentlemen of fortune and 
‘all that he required from him was the information 
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as to which was the richest vessel in the fleet. If he 
told Roberts the truth he would be allowed to go 
back to his own vessel in safety, but if not he should 
meet with instant death. The Portuguese indicated 
_a forty-gun vessel manned with a crew of 150 men, a 
larger force than Roberts could command, but as 
‘“‘they were only Portuguese” they did not hesitate 
to attack them. But the enemy, whose suspicions 
were roused that they were pirates, gave them a 
warm reception. Two of the pirates were killed and 
many of the Portuguese. The vessel was boarded 
and captured in a short space of time, and on board 
they found a large and valuable cargo of 4000 gold 
moidores besides much jewellery. Elated with 
their success they made for the Devil’s Island in 
the Surinam river, where they might quietly dis- 
tribute the spoil, and arriving there they were 
cordially received by the governor. 

They were, however, badly in want of provisions, 
but meeting with a sloop in the river they were 
informed that she had been sailing in company with 
a brigantine loaded with provisions. This was good 
news to the pirates, and Roberts, transferring part 
of his company to the sloop and leaving his own 
vessel behind, went off in pursuit. But he was 
unlucky, for he could not find the brigantine although 
he sailed for many days, so sent off a boat to find — 
his own vessel and bring back provisions. After 
a long delay the boat returned, but with the 
startling news that his own lieutenant had sailed off 
with the vessel. But their needs were becoming 


pressing and of provisions there were hardly any — 


left. ; 
They made sail for the West Indies and before 
going far fell in with a couple of sloops, which they 
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captured, and on them they found sufficient pro- 
visions to satisfy their needs. 

Shortly afterwards they captured a_ brigantine 
and made their way to Barbadoes. Off Brazil they 
came across a ten-gun ship with a heavy cargo from 
Bristol. They plundered her but finally allowed her 
to proceed. As soon as this vessel touched land the 
captain informed the governor of this act of piracy, 
and he dispatched a twenty-gun ship with eighty 
men under the eommand of Captain Rogers. 

Roberts taking them for traders fired, as usual, one 
of his guns as a signal for them to heave to, but 
greatly to his surprise the mnocent-looking vessel 
retaliated and Roberts was driven off by a broad- 

side, and only escaped by crowding on all sail and 
throwing overboard his guns and heavy goods. 

He then made for Dominica, where he bartered 
some of his cargo with the inhabitants for provisions. 

_ He persuaded several Englishmen who had been 
left on the island by some Frenchmen by whom 
their vessel had been captured to join him. The 
vessel was now very foul, so Roberts took her to the 
Grenada Islands in order to careen and clean the hull. 

_ But here he had a very narrow escape, as, had he not 

| made good use of his time, he would have been 
captured by two sloops dispatched by the governor 
of Martinique, for they arrived only the night after 
his ship had left. 

| He now made his way towards Newfoundland, 

_and entered the harbour of Trepassi with trumpets 

blaring, drums beating, and the black flag flying. 

There were twenty-two ships lying in the harbour, 

‘and when they perceived the character of their 

visitor their crews made haste to leave them, and 
|Roberts had a happy time plundering, burning, and 
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sinking, after which the crews went ashore and 
plundered the houses there. He retained one Bristol 
ship only. Off the Newfoundland Banks he came 
across ten French ships, all of which with one excep- 
tion he destroyed. This one he took for his own use 
-and renamed the Fortune. The Bristol ship he 
handed over to the Frenchman, and after taking some 
valuable prizes he sailed again for the West Indies 
with the intention of cruising along the coast of 
New Guinea, which had proved a profitable hunting- 
ground. They came across a French ship which 
Roberts considered more suitable for his own needs 
than the one he was in, so he compelled the captain 
to exchange. 

By a miscalculation they were some time in 
getting towards Surinam, and provisions and water 
were both getting very low. They were reduced to 
the last extremity when they reached sight of land; 
the water shoaled very gradually and they were 
obliged to anchor a long way off, but one of the 


boats was sent off and in a short time returned with ‘ 


plenty of water. They afterwards fell in with a 
ship which provided them with all the provisions 
they required, which were increased by others from 


a brigantine, the mate of which joined their company. _ 


Roberts was now informed that the governor had 
fitted out two ships to pursue and capture him, and 
for this he took a cruel revenge. The Dutch ships 
had been in the habit of carrying on a contraband 
trade with Martinique. Their usual plan was to 
lie some distance off the island and hoist their jacks. 
On this signal the inhabitants would then row off 


to do their trading. Roberts was aware of this . 


custom and so when he arrived off the island he ~ 


hoisted the Dutch jack and waited. The unwary 
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inhabitants made all haste to be the first to get on 
board and as each man touched the deck he was 
immediately killed, so that there were only left alive 
those who had remained in the small boats. These, 
to the number of twenty, he burnt with the exception 
of one, into which he put the survivors and sent them 
back to Martinique. 

So long as their money lasted they spent a riotous 
time, but as it diminished they set off to the Guinea 
Coast to try for gold. They came across two French 
ships, one armed with ten guns and the other with 
seventy-five, and manned respectively with sixty-five 
and seventy-five men. Strange to say, although they 
were powerful enough to have resisted Roberts the 
first sight of the black flag caused their courage to 
ooze away, and they surrendered at once. One of 
these Roberts named the Ranger and the other he 
used as a store-ship. 

After six weeks spent at Sierra Leone in the usual 
fashion, they set out for more plunder. Off Cape 
Lopez Roberts unfortunately for himself ran across 
the Swallow and another man-of-war which had 
been sent out for the purpose of capturing or sinking 
him. The pirate saw this vessel in the distance and 
sent off one of his own in pursuit. Although he knew 
that two armed vessels had been sent to capture 
him he had hitherto so successfully evaded them 
that he had become careless. The captain of the 
Swallow, in order to lure his pursuer on, pretended 
to run away and gradually allowed her to overtake 
him, by which means she was far separated from her 
companions. Full of confidence the pirate came up 
and discovered too late the nature of the pursued 
vessel. After an action during which she lost ten 
of her men and the Swallow had lost none, she asked 
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for quarter. This was granted and her crew were 
promptly made prisoners. 

Roberts was still lying off Cape Lopez, and one 
morning he received an unpleasant surprise when 
he saw the sails of the Swallow rounding the cape. 
“He was at breakfast at the time and was informed 
of the strange sail but did not take much interest 
in it; it might be a harmless trader or it might be 
the Ranger. But one of his crew pointed out that he 
had served in the Swallow and knew that that was 
the vessel. 

Roberts, although behaving with great coolness, 
began to see that matters were getting rather 
desperate. He called the man who had served on 
the Swallow and asked him about the sailing qualities 
of the man-of-war. The man told him that she 
sailed best upon a wind, so that if Roberts wished to 
escape his best plan would be to run before the wind. 
The ships were now drawing close to each other, so 
Roberts came to a hasty decision to pass quite close 
to the Swallow under full sail and receive her broadside 
before returning a shot. If his vessel should have 
the misfortune to be disabled he would run her 
ashore and every man must do the best he could for 
himself, but if this means of escape were denied 
them he would bring his ship alongside the Swallow 
and blow up the two vessels together. 

The vanity of a man in such a desperate situation 
is curious. He appeared on deck dressed in a rich 
crimson damask waistcoat; on his head he wore a 
cocked hat with a red feather, a gold chain and 
diamond cross round his neck; he carried a sword 
in his hand and two pairs of pistols hung by a 
silk sling from his shoulder. The two vessels closed ; 
the pirate received the fire of the Swallow, and 
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hoisting the black flag returned the fire, then crowd- 
ing on all sail endeavoured to escape, but at that 
moment a grape-shot struck Roberts in the throat 
and he sank down on the tackles of one of the ship’s 
guns and died. One of the men seeing him wounded 
thought that he had given way to cowardice, and 
running up to him swore at him and bade him stand 
up and fight like a man and remember the “‘ Jolly 
Roger.”” When he discovered his mistake he burst 
into tears and prayed that the next shot might strike 
him. The captain’s body was then thrown overboard 
with all his arms and ornaments, as he had often 
requested, and, the mainmast of the pirate vessel 
having been shot away, the crew were compelled to 
surrender. Some of them tried to blow up the 
magazines, but were prevented by the rest. 

The crew were taken to Cape Coast Castle for 
trial, where there was no difficulty in bringing in a 
verdict of guilty. 
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